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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 

Since the Fourth Edition of this book appeared, many 
developments which were then secret have been published and 
many further advances have been made. One of the most 
fascinating of these is Radar. Much as the authors would 
have Liked to include material on this application of very short 
waves, it is outside the scope of their title and is being well 
covered by specialised books and papers. Apparatus used in 
radar is, therefore, onty referred to incidentally, when it has 
application to communication. The authors have also decided 
that television is too large a subject to be included and only 
certain aspects are referred to. 

In presenting our Fifth Edition, we have continued our 
tradition of producing a text-book dealing with the general 
principles of Short Wave Wireless Communication. The 
chapter sequence adopted in the last edition appears to have 
been satisfactory to our readers and has been retained, as far 
as possible: AVe have, however, enlarged and brought up to 
date those chapters fundamental to any general text-book of 
this type, many of which were re-cast for the Fourth Edition. 
In all, some seventy-five new diagrams have been prepared. 

Three chapters, History, Push-Pull and Diathermy, have 
been deleted and replaced by chapters covering new ground. 
Early history, though of interest, is no longer so topical as 
when the earlier editions were produced, the essential material 
from the Push-Pull chapter has been incorporated elsewhere 
in appropriate places, and Diathermy is now referred to in 
books dealing with Radio Therapy generally. The space 
so saved has been used to include chapters on Sound and 
Vision Intelligence, Waveguides and AVireless Telegraph 
Circuits. 

In the early days of wireless, signalling was limited to mark 
and space conditions, but with the advent of short waves (and 
even more when ultra-short waves came into use) it became 
possible to transmit intelligence of a very complex kind. It 
is therefore essential for the wireless engineer to understand 
the properties of the intelligence which he has to handle. The 
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a„tl,ors have, therefore, thought fit to irrclucle a brief chaptei-on 
Sound and Vision Intelligence, so as to give the essential outlines 
of a subject which began to be studied in the la.st century but 
has nssinued such an important place in telecommunications 

that much thought is still being given to it. . 

A cliapter on Wave CJuides was clearly indicated, but in view 

of the numerous specialised works which have recently ap¬ 
peared on this subject, the chapter has been limited to a simple 
introduction. The chapter on Radio-frcciuency Lines has 

been considerably enlarged and re-cast. 

A chapter on the methods of operation employed in wireless 
telegraphy has been added, as a companion to that on telephony 
which has appeared in the last two editions. T\\o merging of 
cable and wireless interests has brought about some interesting 
technical developments, whilst some organisations are working 
towards a merging of telephone and telegraiih channels, such 
as has already taken place on land lines. 

We hope that our numerous friends and colleagues who have 
supplied information on work in which they specialivse will 
accejit this general acknowledgment and thanks. 

We would add our special thanks and acknowleilgments to 
the following : 

Sir Archibald (Jill. (MVK.. Knginoor-in-('hief of the Rost 
Office. Since its first appearance, the cha])ter on \Vireless 
Telephone (’ircuits has gained much from his advice and from 
information that ho has supjilied. and this help he has very 
kindly extended to the present revision. 

Mr. J. A. Smale. Assistant Kngincer-in-(’hief of Oahle and 
/’ireless Ltd., for his hcl|) in the ])reparation of the chapter on 
\Vireless Telegraph (’ircuits. 

Mr. K. B. Armstrong and Dr. (J. L, (Jrisdale for information 

and holpFul criticism of tlie Reception chapter. Mr. K. (Jreen 

for a like service on the Rower Amjilifier chapter anil to 

IMaiconi s Wireless Lelegraph Ijtd. tor information on their 
apparatus. 

The Research Laboratories of the (Jenorai Electric Co. Ltd. 
for information suiiplicd, and in particular Mr. A. C. Staiushy 
for criticism of the section on magnetrons. Messrs. A. J. Bavlisls 
and J. B. Lovell Foot for help on F-M transmitters.‘and 
Mr. Stoimmg tor mfonnatioii on frenueiicy-soloction equipment. 
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Messrs. Pye, Radio Ltd. and in particular Messrs. D. T. 
Lawson and J. E. Cope, for information on receivers. 

The Inter-Services R.F. Cables Committee for supplying and 
allowing publication of information on Service types of cable. 

Messrs. K. Kandiah. M. D. Samain, A. W. Bright and 
(i. Phillips Dales for assistance in various ways. 


Odoher, 1949. 


A. W. LADNER 
C. R. STONER. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


The discovery, in the third decade of the present century, of 
the utilitv of “ short ” waves for world-wide communication, 
in which amateur workers can claim a large share of the credit, 
produced a revolutionary change in the science of wireless 
and had a profound influence, botli technical and economic, 
on world communication. 

The introduction of short wave beam inetliods enabled 
wireless, which had up to this time only carried a very small 
percentage of the world's long distance communications, to 
offer a high-speed telegraph service in most ways vastly 
superior to that of the older methods and at a very much 
smaller capital cost. In addition, it provided the only means 
so far developed for commercial trans oceanic telephony. 

In presenting a book on the principles of short wave wireless 
communication, it is the aim of the autliors to fill an obvious 
gap in current literature and supply a text-book which shall 
satisfy the needs not only of engineers and telegraphists en¬ 
gaged in wireless, but cater for tlie scientific amateur and those 
who have already an outline knowledge of long wave working, 

such as may be gained by reading any elementary text-book 
on the subject. 


Although the book deals especially Avith short wave com¬ 
munication, the field has not been restricted entirely to the 
peculiarities of short waves. A self-contained treatise has 
been aimed at, principles common both to long and sliort 

waves being introduced where the matter is necessary for the 
clearer explanation of the main subject. 

The authors wisli to pay tribute to the genius of C. S. Frank- 
much to ftr contributed to 

uch a great part in the successful utilisation of short tavcs 
is brilliant work in the development of the Beam and guiding 

place irriiit ’f '-toi Jd 

represents but a small fraction of his contribution^ the In 
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In a book of this nature it is not possible to show adequate 
appreciation to our numerous friends who have supplied 
information, but we wish to make the folloAving acknow¬ 
ledgments. 

Firstly to Mr. Andrew Gray, until recently Technical General 
Manager of Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Co. Ltd., but for 
'whose encouragement and kindly interest this book Avould not 
have been written. To Mr. T. L. Eckersley. who has been most 
helpful, and who.se researches have su 2 :)plied the bulk of the 
material for Chapter IV. To Mr. N. Wells, who has kindl}’- 
checked the chapters on Transmitters, Feeders, Modulation 
and Aerials, and made mam^ helpful suggestions. To Mr. 
Norman C. Stamford, who has assisted generally with the 
prej)aration of the book, and in the careful checking of the 
final manuscript. 

To Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co. Ltd., who have supplied 
much information and permitted the publication of the same, 
and to Mr. H. M. Dowsett for his light use of the Censor’s pencil. 
Certain portions of the chapters on Modulation and Polar 
Diagrams of Aerial Arra^'^s have previously appeared in the 
Marconi JRevie^r, and our thanks are due to the Editor for 
permission to republish. Thanks are also due for the loan of 
several blocks. 

To the Imperial and International Communications Co. 
Ltd., for iiermission to publish information concerning their 
stations ; particularly^ to Mr. J. Brown, Engineer-in-Charge 
of the Somerton Station, Mr. P. J. Woodward for information 
on the swinging of beams, and Mr. R. Keen for information 
regarding frequency measuring equipment. 

To Standard Telephones and Cables Ltd., for information 
supplied on their transmitters, array systems and receivers. 

To the Institute of Radio Engineers (U.S.A.) for permission 
to make use of papers which have appeared in their Journal, 
and to Messrs. Beverage and Carter, of the Radio Corporation 
of America, for checking the description of R.C.A. apparatus. 

Our special thanks are due to Miss E. M. Elliot and Miss D. 
Turner for their great care in the preparation of the line 
drawings which illustrate the work. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Since the publication of the first edition of this book, the 
strangeness of working with short waves has worn off and they 
are accepted, not only as a simple and efficient means of wireless 
communication but, indeed, as the principal means. Although 
the advent of short waves is now past history, a very brief 
survey of the events leading up to their success may be of 
interest to the new reader, as probably in no branch of applied 
science has there been a more surprising “ kink ” in the ordinary 
line of progress. 

Commercial wireless commenced at the beginning of the 
century and in the next two decades short, medium and long 
distance communication developed along orthodox lines. 
Short and medium waves appeared best suited to short and 
medium distances and long waves appeared to be necessary for 
long distances. The development of a number of very high- 
power stations capable of world-wide communication, in the 
early 1920’s, was the culmination of a gradual logical evolution 
drawing inexorably to a long foreseen climax. That such 
stations had severe limitations was always evident, on account 
of the few routes on which they could operate satisfactorily 
because of atmospheric disturbance and also because their 
low-damped circuits limited the types of traffic that could be 
handled. 

Thus the discovery, by amateurs, in 1921, of the possibilities 
of waves between 100 and 200 metres as a means of long¬ 
distance signalling, stimulated a world-wide and intensive 
research by a number of wireless organisations into their 
possibilities for serious work. In America, and on the Conti¬ 
nent, transmitters and receivers without beam aerials were 
set up because there was a strong feeling prevalent that any 
beam effect would disappear when waves passed through the 
ionosphere, and beam aerials were very costly and largely 
unknown. In this country, however, Marconi put his faith in 
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the great magnifying effect of the Beam, and boldly commenced 
the erection of a chain of Beam Stations in this country and the 


Colonies, flis optimism was fully justified as, within the space 
of four years (the time required to develop and build the first 
of these stations), the Marconi Beam produced results which 
greatly surpassed an^'thing that had been obtained by any 
other means. Other countries were still obtaining um’eliable 
results and using short waves only for auxiliary stations. 
Thus was fulfilled the dream of an Empu’e Chain of Wireless 
Stations, projected so many years before, but never 
accomplished. 

The success of the Beam has had a profound influence on 
the history of communication. As far as Great Britain is 
concerned the Beam w^as an engineering triumph but an 
economic tragedy. It w'as a triumph technically because a 
wireless communication system was suddenl^”^ produced whicli 
could w'ork direct to the furthest stations on tlie earth's suiTace, 
over routes hitherto unw orkable by wireless means. The system 
was capable of conveying not only telegraphy at the highest 
possible speeds but also other forms of intelligence requiring a 
wide frequency-band. 

Economically, the Beam was to prove something of a 
tragedy for Great Britain. When its capabilities were fully 
realised and adopted by other countries, Britain lost w hat she 
had had up till then, a vii’tual monopoly of handling world 
communications through her cable network. This she had 


obtained chiefly because of the geography of the British 
Commonw'ealth wdiich required long trans-oceanic communica¬ 
tions, and to the fortuitous circumstance that the Empire 
could provide so many lands and scattered islands dotted over 
the surface of the Earth on which the necessary repeater 
stations could be located. The cost of a wii’cless beam system 
IS only a fraction of that of a cable, and in the passing'years 
countries wdiich hitherto made extensive use of the British 
cable routes set up dii-ect beam services of their own, and much 
traffic was thereby diverted. But since the cable system has 
many advantages for telegraphy and therefore still forms a 
valuable national asset, a Government-sponsored merger wi>s 
formed of all overseas cable and wii’cless telegraph services in 
Older that the two systems might become complementary. 
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More recently still this Cable and Wireless Company has been 
nationahsed so that all telegi’aph and telephone services are 
now Government-owned and controlled. 

An essential link in any radio communication is the path 
between transmitter and receiver. Since its properties are 
complex, selective and variable, it may be helpful to consider 
a broad, if arbitrary, division of the radio wave-range into 
groups as shown by the Table below, in order to show how short 
and ultra-short waves fit into the general communication 
picture. 


Table I 


'Classification of Radio Waves. 


Classification. 

Long Waves 
Medium Waves 
Intermediate 
Short Waves 
Ultra-Short Waves 


Frequencies. 

KilocyclesISec. 

50-15 
150-50 
2,000-150 
30,000-2,000 
above 30,000 


Wavelengths. 

Metres. 

6,000-20,000 
2,000-6,000 
150-2,000 
10-150 
below 10 


Of these only the long waves and short waves between 12 
and 80 metres (25,000 and 3,750 kc/s), are useful for long 
distance services. The intermediate waves are limited in 
their range and hence are useful for serving a local area only ; 
for this reason they are used for broadcast purposes and are 
sometimes referred to as “ broadcast waves.” 

Ultra-short waves have only a very limited reliable range, 
considerably dependent upon the location of transmitter and 
receiver. 

Since both long and short waves provide a possible means of 
long-distance communication, a summary of their relative 
merits is of interest. 

In the case of long waves, although attenuation is not great, 
and the wireless path does not introduce distortion, the signal 
to noise ratio is poor (due to atmospherics), and everything 
possible must be done at the receiver to improve this ; but 
unfortunately many methods of so doing result in producing 
poor signal formation if carried too far. On the other hand, 
the attenuation remains approximately constant over long 
periods, and thus the signal arriving at the receiver is uniform 
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in strength. Unfortunately the aerial is the weak link in the 
chain. It is easily possible to produce fairly efficiently the 
high-frequency currents required, but very difficult to get an 
aerial circuit to radiate energy even with a costly mast and 
aerial system ; since also the long-wave aerial cannot con- 
venientlv be made directive, even the small proportion of 

V 

power radiated is not used to tlie best advantage for point-to- 
point working. The poor aerial efficiency reacts unfavourably 
on the transmitter, which must be of large power output, and 
hence it is difficult to control, besides being costly to build 
and operate. The modulation frequency is also limited by 
the time constants of the low-resistance aerials and closed 
oscillatory circuits, which are essential. 

If short waves be used, however, the aerial system becomes 
much more efficient, and as the wavelength is small the whole 
aerial can be greatly reduced in size and cost, and also it now 
becomes practicable to design the aerial to concentrate the 
radiated energy into a beam, thereby making the best use of it. 
The transmitter can be greatly reduced in power, it is cheaper 
to construct and easier to operate, and may be keyed con¬ 
veniently at high speeds, as at these very liigli frequencies the 
time constants of the circuits offer no bar to the highest 
modulation frequencies desired. Tiio signal-noise ratio is 
very much better, so that services can be worked with field 


strengths at the receiving station of very low level, and the 
attenuation is perhaps rather less than for long waves, although 
this is governed by entirely different laws. 

waves are subject to rapid physical 
changes, so that the received signal varies over wide limits 
from moment to moment, and it is this fading phenomenon 
rather than atmospheric noise which is the controlling factor 
in economic design. For many classes of service, it is essential 
to provide the receiver with some form of compensation to 
correct for this and to deliver an approximately constant 
strength of signal irresi>ective of the fluctuations of input, 
l^or various reasons, whick will be dealt with later, short 
waves do not form a distortionless connecting link, and in 

telephony and “ jneture telegraphy” the distortion may 
seriously interfere with reproduetion. 

Extremely marked diurnal and seasonal ehanges also oeeur 
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necessitating the use of different wavelengths at different times 
for the same service. In addition, chamiels working on routes 
passing near the magnetic poles are subject, during magnetic 
storm periods, to such severe attenuation as sometimes to put 
them out of action. 

Thus it will be seen that short waves offer the advantage of 
a cheap and efficient system, and a good signal-noise ratio, 
but suffer from a var 3 ^mg attenuation and a tendenc}^ for 
distortion. 

Since the field strength used can be much lower than with 
long waves, the amphfication needed at the receiver will be 
much greater and noises due to local electrical machinery and 
internal noises present new problems in receiver design. 

There is no doubt that the chief contribution to early 
short wave commercial communication was the “ beam.” 
The tremendous power gain of the first array s^^stems used 
overcame the deficiencies of early transmitting and receiving 
apparatus and of the connecting link, the ether, and enabled 
telegraph circuits to operate at speeds not exceeded even 
to-day. Although the passing years have shown changes in 
“ beam ” design, fi^st towards simplification with a view to 
economy of first cost, and more recently back to elaborate 
groups of smaller “ beams,” no advance in efficiency can be 
recorded. On the other hand, transmitting and receiving 
gear has improved in efficiency and design very considerably, 
very important developments being the perfecting of constant- 
frequency sources, and the technique of feeder and aerial 
circuit design. The power of short wave transmitters has 
risen very considerably, and the employment of powers of 
100 kW and more has brought many problems to the designer. 

Since we have to deal specifically with a communication 
system using electrical wave energy as a medium, it wiff not be 
out of place to discuss first the pecuharities of this branch of 
electrical engineering, and this can best be done by comparison 
with the general featm-es of a power system. Table II (page 6) 
showing the principal points at variance. 

The power engineer is accustomed to think largely in terms 
of a steady state condition, the use of D.C. or a single low A.C. 
frequency, the transmission of large powers necessitating high 
power efficiencies, and the avoidance of resonance conditions. 
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Table II 

Comparison of Poivcr and Telecommunication Engineering 

Power Telecommimications 

Periodic Waves. (1) Continually changing con- 

ditions. 

D.C. or a single low-frequency (2) Spectrum of frequencies. 

A.C. 

Wave-shape often imimpor- (3) Distortion not generally 

tant. permissible. 

High power transfer, neces- (4) In general, power efii- 

sitating high efficiency, ciency unimportant as low 

power involved. 

Avoidance of resonance. (5) Resonance effects utilised. 

It is true he has to consider transient effects, particularly when 
designing switch gear, and it is desirable to preserve as nearly 
as possible a sinusoidal waveform, but these are rather inci¬ 
dental effects. In telecommunications, things are very different 
and we will discuss the contrasting conditions given in the 
second column. 

(1) It is axiomatic that no intelligence can ever be conve 3 'ed 
by a system in a steady state condition, but only by transient 
conditions. Thus the operator who holds down his telegraph kej" 
all day is no more transmitting than he who leaves it alone, 
since no signalling is done until a change occurs. Similarl}^ the 
transmission along a line of a steady current is not affecting 
any communication until some change occurs, either by cutting 
the waves up into some code, or otherwise changing its stead}’’ 
(or in the case of A.C., its periodic) character. This 
means the communication circuit as a whole has no longer to 
deal with a periodic wave but with ever-changing, transient 
conditions. It will be seen, however, in the next chapter that 
although the analysis of any transient wave-shape is very 
different from that of a periodic series of similar waves, for¬ 
tunately the total spectrum width is much the same in both 

cases, and in consequence telecommunication apparatus can be 

designed on the basis of steady-state conditions without much 
loss of fidelity. 

(2) Since even the simplest form of signal requires a change 
o condition, every signal occupies a certain frequency spectrum 
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which may be very small or large, and in Table III is shown the 
frequency spectrum necessary for the transmission of the more 
important types of intelligence. 


Table III 

Frequency Band-width for Different Signals 

Type of Intelligence. 

Band-width c/e. 

Morse or Five-unit Code (to high speed) 

0-200 

Commercial Telephony.... 

. 300-3,400 

Broadcasting, general .... 

30-5,000 

Broadcasting, high fidelity . 

30-15,000 

Facsimile ...... 

0-3,000 

Television ...... 

0-2,500,00 


(3) The system as a whole has to be designed to pass the 
appropriate band of signal frequencies whilst preserving the 
relative frequency-amplitude-phase composition of the original 
wave within certain limits, the tolerance allowed being deter¬ 
mined by the form of intelligence conveyed and the type of ser¬ 
vice involved. In addition the output level must be maintained 
at the correct relative level in spite of probable rapid changes in 
the intervening medium ; and further, there should be a linear 
relationship between the output of the system to that of the 
input at different amplitudes of input. Three of the most 
serious forms of distortion are :— 

(а) Attenuation distortion, due to variation of loss or gain 
with frequency. This leads to different frequency 
components of the signal being treated differently, so 
that their relative amplitudes at the receiving end are 
not the same as initially produced. This type of dis¬ 
tortion must be kept small for aU types of signals, 
except telegraphy. 

(б) Phase distortion, due to variation of the propagation 
time with frequency, causing the relative phases of the 
component frequencies to change. The effect will be 
to alter the wave-shape of a complex signal, and is 
therefore a serious type of distortion in the case of 
visual signals. 

(c) Non-linear distortion, due to transmission system 
having non-linear characteristics. This gives rise to 
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tlie introduction of new frequencies not present in the 
original transmission. I'lie new fret]uencies introduced 
will 1)6 liarmonics of the original component frequen¬ 
cies. and sum and difference frequencies. Sueh distor¬ 
tion is serious at all times, particularly so when a circuit 
is handling two or more signals, as non-linearity in this 
case produces interrnodnlation fre(|uencies which cause 
inteifcrence. 

Apart from tlic above, distortion can be caused by the 
introduction of noise, usually of random character. Quite 
clearly a strong signal is of little value if there are also 
unwanted disturbances which produce an output comparable 
with the signal. On the other hand a very weak signal having 
a high ratio of signal/noisc can be made good use of, if sufficient 
amplification can be provided. Since random noise is virtually 
a background covering the frecjuency spectrum of any type of 
signal, it cannot be sej)arated from the signal unless its level 
is much less, and hence the ratio of signal to noise is a most 
important one and should generally be of the order of 10/1 
[)Ower ratio (10 db) the actual ratio being dependent upon the 
class of service. 


(4) The power level in a wii’clcss communication circuit 
varies tremendously from point to point as we pass through 
successive stages of amplification and attenuation but it will be 
very small, except at the transmitter, where many kW may bo 
involved. In fact, we are not much concerned with the actual 
amount of power we liave at the different points, except to be 
sure that the signal/noise ratio is favourable. This means that, 
except in the final stages of the transmitter, communication 
circuits are designed to operate at maximum output comlitions 
rather than with high efficiency. Further, there may be very 
large variations of signal intensity to allow for. Thus, if the 
system is dealing with sound, forexampie, these intensity chantres 
may be as groat as I 012 /I (energy), if they are to cover the ea'i‘'s 
response at the optimum frc(iuency. Because of tliese facts it 
has been found convenient to adopt, as a transmission unit of 
gam and loss, one which is exponential (so as to cater for lar^m 
variations of level) and relative, since we are often not con- 

cerned w.tl, actual values. The reader will be familiar with 
the two transmission units in general use 
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The Decibel (db) = lOlogiQ^^ 
where and W, are greater and smaller powers, 

E. 

and The Decineper (dn) = 10 log^ 
wliere E,j and E^ are gi*eafcer and smaller voltages. 


The telephone engineer is able to think in such terms through¬ 
out his system since at no point is any appreciable })ower 
involved. But in adopting the transmission unit for a radio 
system, although the significance of the unit is equally import¬ 
ant, we have at the same time to bear in mind that at the 
transmitter and its associated equipment we may be handling 
large ]) 0 wers. In sucli a case we have therefore to consider the 
I)Ower efficiency involved rather than its db loss or gain. 

(5) The wireless engineer utilises the phenomenon of 
resonance very considerably, to provide selective and efficient 
circuits. 


We can illustrate many of the points discussed by considering 
the level diagram of Fig. 1, for an imaginary wireless telephone 
circuit. Thus, taking a power reference level of 1 inW, powers 
above and below this are scaled linearly in multiples of 10, the 
total power range being from 100 kW to 1/10 pjuW., i.e., 
lO'^/l. Beside the power figures are given the db values above 
and below the reference of 1 mW. On the assumption that wo 
require a speech output to line at the same level as the input, 
i.e., d" 10 db, the amount of amplification at the receiver will 
be determined by the level received at its input. If we assume 
an ionosphere attenuation of 120 db between transmitting and 
receiving aerials, given by a line of slope as A or J5. then 
clearly from an economic point of view the lower this lino the 
peater the overall efficiency. For if we could drop the level 
here from position A to B, we should reduce transmission power 

watts, the received power falling from 
.to 0001 of a microwatt, requiring an increased gain 
at the receiver of 30 db, but at a low level. The factors which 
de ermme the limiting condition for reduction of power are 

\ ' receiver-cii'cuit internal 

noise. Thus, if we had an external noise level as shown by (1) 
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Fig. 1, a ratio of 10/1 signal noise would fix the requii-ed 
input and output as shown by curve A . Whereas, if the external 
noise was much lower, say as (2), and we had a receiver 
noise level as given by (3), this would allow the level to be 
dropped as shown by curve 5, assuming there was no variation 
of level in the ionosphere. Should, however, the wave in the 
ionosphere be fluctuating 20 db, we would need to raise the 
level by this amount so that at the minimum of the Aiding 
condition we still have a favourable signal/noise ratio. 

We can measure set noise accurately, and although external 
noise varies tremendously with place, time and season, average 
values for atmospheric have now been charted for most of the 
earth^s surface, and these, together with similar charts for wave 
attenuation, enable figures to be obtained for an economic 
basis of design. 

To illustrate the importance of keeping in mind the actual 
power involved when dealing with a level diagram in a radio 
circuit, let us consider the R.F. lines shown between trans¬ 
mitter and aerial and between the receiver and its aerial. The 
attenuation of such lines is usually expressed in db but whereas 
considerable loss is permissible at the receiving end this is not 
the case at the transmitter. Thus a 2 db loss would be ignored 
by the receiving engineer, but 2 db at a level of 100 IcW, as 
shown in case A, Fig. 1, means 37 kW, which is much more 
than could be tolerated by the transmitting engineer. 

Reference 

TREaiELLEN Am) Cox. “ The Influence of Wave-propagation on the 
Planning of Short-Wave Communication.” J.J.E.E.^ March- 
April, 1947. 


CHAPTER II 


SOUND AND VISION SIGNALS 


Telecommunication involves the transmission of 
intelligence, the word in the present context being defined as 
the means by which human beings convey ideas, one to the 
other. At one time the radio engineer was only concerned with 
the transmission of the simplest form of signal involving mark 
and space conditions, but nowadays almost any form of sound 
or vision signal can be conveyed, and a short discussion on the 
principal types will therefore be desirable. All forms of intel¬ 
ligence must eventually operate through one or more of our five 
physical senses, of which only two are of an}-^ real interest, 
sight and hearing. Through our sense of sight wc signal l\y 
means of signs and images of many kinds ; and because of 
our hearing we have speech and music, and the many other 
forms of aural signalling. It is difficult to say which to-day is 
the more important, sight, giving the vTitten word and a 
heritage of literature together with art in various forms ; 
or hearing, giving us the spoken word with its wealth of 
emotional quality and its ability to sway the feeling of nndti- 
tudes. 

An objective analysis of either a sound or vision signal is 
incomplete because the final judgment is a matter for the ear 
or eye and brain, and is therefore a matter which concerns the 
individual s characteristics. Thus much of our perception of 
sound is qualified by our sense of musical appreciation, and our 
analysis of visible effects may be coloured by our artistic 
imagmation. It is necessary, therefore, in classifying sounds 
and visible effects, to consider two parallel sets of ineasiu'e- 
ments, one objective, the other subjective. 

Objective and Sobjective Measurements 

The properties of a sound signal, for instance, can bo assessed 
in two ways. The sound may bo defined as a particle displace- 
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merit propagated in an elastic medium, usually aii’, and is from 
this point of view specified if we measure the amplitude and 
waveform of the pressure variation in the medium. Such a 
measurement, dependent upon instruments measuring physical 
quantities, is an objective measurement. 

From another point of view, however, sound is a sensation 
conveyed to the brain; its quahties can only be assessed by 
using the ear and each person’s assessment may be different. 
Such measurements are subjective. 

It is a matter of common experience that our senses are 
unable to measure sensations but can only compare them. 
This is no doubt due to the tremendous range and the very 
great accommodating power of the senses to different condi¬ 
tions. Our ideas about the brightness of a room, for instance, 
depend very largely upon whether we have come from a lighter 
or darker room. All subjectiv'e tests must, therefore, be 
comparisons carried out under carefully controlled conditions. 

Sound 

We have already defined sound from the objective and 
subjective points of view. If we take the acoustic output from 
a pure tone source and vary it from 0 to 20,000 c/s, the average 
individual will only experience the sensation of sound (under 
the most favourable circumstances) between frequency limits 
of 16 to 16,000 c/s. Between these hmits, sounds are divided 
roughly into two main groups, musical and non-musical, the 
latter being those to which no definite pitch can be assigned. 
The random background we call “ noise ” in a communication 
channel comes into the latter category, the term noise acousti¬ 
cally however being any unwanted sound, musical or non¬ 
musical. 

A musical sound has three attributes by which it is recog¬ 
nised, set forth both objectively and subjectively in the table 
on page 14. 

We propose to discuss the above quahties, assuming the 
reader to have a general knowledge of the functioning of the 
ear physiologically. Consider a pure tone source connected 
to a telephone receiver output, whose frequency can be varied 
and whose acoustical intensity can be controlled within large 
limits by means of a calibrated attenuator, as indicated in 
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Table IV 


Characteristics of a Musical Sound 


Objective. 

Unit. 

Subjective. 

Unit. 

(1) Fundamental 
frequency. 

Cycles per see. 

Pitch. 

Octave. 

(2) Intensity or 
power. 

Decibel (referred to 

1 mW datum). 

Loudness. 

Phon. 

(3) Waveform. 

Harmonic series. 

Timbre. 

Compared with 

pure tone. 


Fig. 2. Once the apparatus is calibrated against an acoustical 
reference we can determine the output level electrically* in db. 
from any convenient datum, usually 1 m\V. The output so 
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Fio. 2. Acoustical Measuring Apparatus. 


produced is then conveyed to the individual undergoing test, 
from whom the subjective values are determined. 

Fig. 3 shows the results of an aural test with each ear of an 
individual at threshold (dotted curves) and a curve (full line) 
averaging the r^ults from a large number of individuals. 
The departure of the dotted curve, Fig. 3, in the case of the 
right ear shows evidence of a slight deafness in this particular 

Fig. 4 shows average curves for pure tone sounds at and above 
feeHnt saturation limit of intensity determined by 

coMiTeLw^iitSeiSty^ reachhm th^n?'**”" 
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Fio. 3. Aiiral Threshold Curves. 
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1’liis iiioaiiK the efficiency of the ear at different frequencies is 
(l‘^[)cndent very greatly upon tlie sound intensity and vc 



propose to discuss briefly the ear’s reactions to both pitcli and 
intensity changes. 


Frequency and Pitch 

The frequency of a sound is its measured periodicity, usually 
in c/s. Such an objective measurement means nothing to the 
average individual who thinks in terms of the musical pitch 
of a sound, which is defined as that place on the musical scale 
to which he can assign it. Some of us have such a small 
musical sense that we can merely say a sound has a high, low 
or medium pitch, whereas others can place any sound fairly 
accurately. Most people, however, have a similar sense of 

anT it? r * appreciating the octave interval 

and Its subdivision into the usual musical intervals. And 

fuither, if given a reference tone, of assessing pretty accurately 
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octave intervals above and below, and semi-tone intervals 
within the octave. These octave intervals, however, appear 
to the ear to form equal changes, as does a semi-tone an 3 'ivhere 
on the musical scale. 

The linear scale of pitch is shown at the top of Fig. 3, in 
octaves above and below middle C, and the frequency scale 
is shown below, from which we can see that by plotting 

frequency on a log scale we automatically obtain a linear 
octave scale. 

Since each octave is divided into the same number of semi¬ 
tones (12), in appreciating a semi-tone near the bottom end of 
the scale we are judging frequency differences of 1 c/s or so, 
whereas at the top end of the scale the difference is some hun¬ 
dreds of c/s, it being important to observe that in every case 
the percentage change is the same. ]\Iost people can judge 
pitch change to some half a semi-tone, ?.e., about 5%, if the 
tones are offered one after the other, and to a much less per¬ 
centage difference when the tones are given together, forming 
a beat. But although our discrimination of tonal change is 
of this accuracy to sounds near one another within the octave, 
we have very great difficulty in comparing tones which may be 
an octave or more apart, particularly if one or both tones are 
complex in character. Thus the ear’s assessment of tonal 
value is logarithmic, and the musician’s scale of the octave, 
with its almost logarithmic subdivisions of semi-tones is, there¬ 
fore, a um't which fits in with the natural law of hearing as 
regards pitch changes. 

Intensity and Loudness 

The intensity of a sound is the measured output; loudness, 
on the other hand, is the strength of the sensation produced 
within the ear. In Fig. 4 equal loudness curves at different 
levels from threshold to saturation are plotted. The threshold 
curve is clearly an equal loudness curve, since at each frequency 
point the intensity has been adjusted to that value where the 
ear can just sense each tone in question. Equal loudness 
curves at higher levels are obtained by comparison of the 
various tones with one of 1,000 c/s raised from threshold in 
convenient steps by a given number of phons, the phon unit 
being the same as a db intensity change at this frequency. 
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Thus to obtain the loudness curve for 20 phons, the 1,000 c/s 
tone is raised 20 db from tlireshold. Other tones are then 
matched by ear, one by one, to appear equally loud to the 
1,000 c/s tone, the equivalent attenuation required to achieve 
this determining the phon value in each case. It is no easy 
matter to compare the loudness of two sounds of different 
pitch, particularly at high levels where the subjective tones 
introduced change their character, and the points obtained 
are not usually very consistent. Thus the curves shown in 
Fig. 4 must be interpreted as having a very wide tolerance. 
They do show, however, that only at a high level of sound 
intensity does the ear respond to the whole gamut of frequencies 
previously mentioned and then with a fairly uniform loudness ; 
and that as the intensity level is reduced the ear’s frequency 
range becomes restricted more and more and loudness changes 
become more marked. Observe that the ear’s most sensitive 
region is near 3,000 c/s, that is nearly four octaves above 
middle C on the musical scale. 

Waveform 

Sounds may be simple harmonic, in which case the waveform 
is as shown in Fig. 5, or complex as examples Figs. G to 11. 
But with certain qualifications which are mentioned later, 



most musical sounds, however complex, usually comprise a 
^ntra sustained portion wth transient boginnimr and end 

^-Snt plsfs^*^ P-iodie%vaves and 
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A simple harmonic wave may be expressed in various ways 
depending upon the time axis chosen. Thus in Fig. 5 :_ 

From a time ( 1 ) F{t) = sin wt 

,, (2) F(t) = Bq cos cot 

where and Bq determine any D.C. term involved should the 
wave be not purely alternating. 

It is important to note that the sine wave is skew-symmetrical 
or inverted about a vertical time axis of 0 , tt, 27 t, etc., although 
the inversion is in opposite direction at tt, etc. Whereas the 
cosine wave is symmetrical about a time axis of 0 , 77 , 277 , etc., 
although the amplitude changes sense at 77, etc. From a time 
S'S (3), the same wave is neither symmetrical or inverted. It 
can of course be represented by either a sine or cosine with an 
appropriate phase factor, but it may also be expressed in terms 
of the sum of a sine and a cosine, as below, the coefficients 
having, of course, different values to those above and usually 
differing from one another. 


From a time (3) F{t) = sin cos oit. 

If the wave is periodic but complex, it was shown by 
Fourier that it could be resolved into a series of sine and cosine 
harmonic terms as given bv equation (1), or its alternative 
form (2) below 


F(t) = A I sin cot A 2 sin 2a)t + A 3 sin Scot -h -^0 

-\- BI cos cot + B 2 cos 2cot + .63 cos Scot . . . (1) 

F(t) = Aq -f sin ((x)t + ^ 1 ) + A 2 sin (cot + ^ 2 ) 

+ A 3 sin + ^ 3 ) .. . . ( 2 ) 


Equation (2) is of course merely a trigonometrical variation 
of (1). If such a wave shows symmetry about a time axis, it 
can then be expressed wholly in cosine terms, and if it shows 
inversion, by sine terms. We do not propose to discuss the 
methods of analysis (all of which are tedious) as these are given 
m a number of mathematical and engineering text-books, but 
will confine our remarks to the physical interpretation from 
the communication standpoint. 

Fig. 6 shows examples of very complex waves, 6a from a 
bowed violin and 6b a vowel sound, with their frequency- 
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Violin — open D string 
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/OO 200 

Harmonics 

Fio. 0. Complex Sound Waves. 

» 

amplitude spectra. With waves of such complexity the 

coefficients follow no ordered sequence. Figs. 7 and 8 show 

types of less complex waves very commonly mot with and 

which can be expressed simply in terms of an inanite but 

ordered series, as shown by the equations given in each case. 

ior convenience, these waves are shown as voltage waves 

varymg with time, but the origmal Fourier series equations 

hold, of course, for any periodic quantity and it need not be 
varying with time. 

It should be pointed out that the waveshape is very 
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dependent upon the phase relationship of the component 
freriuencies and very great changes can be brought about by 
small phase shifts. This makes it difficult for even an experi¬ 
enced observer to know by inspection what harmonics are 
present, except in very simple waveforms. Thus with a fun¬ 
damental and third harmonic alone, the envelope changes 
through a series, from which three shapes only have been selec¬ 
ted as in Fig. 8. It is found that the ear is incapable of record¬ 
ing pliase relationships in musical sounds and is only concerned 
with the frequency-amplitude composition. Thus pliase distor¬ 
tion is of small account, having an influence only with sounds 
of a percussion type. 

All the waves shown exhibit similarity in tliat to produce 
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Fig. y. Square Wave. 


them at a given fundamental frequency necessitates a frequency 
spectrum very many times greater. Thus with the wave of 
Fig. 6, the band-width is some 30 to 40 times the fundamental 
frequency. 

With waves of simpler tjqie, liowever, examples of which 
are given in Figs. 7 and 9, although they are expressed mathe¬ 
matically only with an infinite series, because the harmonic 
amplitudes are inversely proportional to frequency, the 
coefficients quickly diminish to negligible values. In conse¬ 
quence, such waves can be produced approximately, using only 
a restricted frequency band. Thus with the square wave of 
Fig. 9, although an infinite series of odd harmonics are required, 
a fair wave-shape will be obtained by a series restricted to the 
seventh, as can be seen by comparing Fig. 9 with Fig 10 

This square wave, Figs. 9 and 12a, and its change to’a series 
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of rectangular pulses, Figs. 11 and 12b, c, d, is of considerable 
importance in many branches of communication and we propose 
to discuss it at greater length. Since such a wave shows 
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inversion about a time axis of Ay and symmetry at B, it can 
oe expressed either wholly in sine or cosine terms as given by 
the two expressions in Fig. 9. The amplitudes are the same in 
each case except that those of the cosine series alternate in sign. 
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Fig. 11. Rectangular pulse. 


Thus if we have a square wave of frequency/□ = 500 c/s, say, 
fhe frequency-amplitude coefficients for the cosine series will 
be as shown in Fig. 12a, for the first three terms. This indicates 
that there are discrete energy concentrations at the fundamental 
/0 S'Ud the odd harmonics, but none at the even, or at inharmonic 
frequencies. There is a D.C. term since we are dealing with 
^ pulse, and in Fig. 12a we have denoted the pulse duration 
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time as r and the pulse repetition time T, which in this case is, 
of comse, twice r. 

Let the repetition time T now be increased, leaving the 




duration time t the same. This means the repetition frequency 
/ will become less than /„, and the wave changes from square 
to rectangular as shown by Fig. 11 or 12b, c and d. The expres¬ 
sion for such a rectangular wave will now be in terms of the 
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repetition frequency/, not/ q, and is given in general form in 

Fig. 11, applicable to any ratio of the times rjT. Observe 

that when T = 2r, / = /q, and this expression reverts to that 
given for the square wave of Fig. 0. 

Using this expression and taking examples of / = 

f ~ ifo coefficients for each case are as 

shown in Table V, and cover a frequency band up to the third 
harmonic of the original square wave of frequency/o = 500 c/s. 
It will be seen from this table that as the pulse duration time 
is increased progressively, since energy concentrations appear 
at the harmonic frequencies of/, the greater T, the closer tliese 
harmonic frequencies become and the smaller the actual 
amplitudes of each coefficient; but the envelope shape obtained 
by joining up the peaks of the coefficients in each case conforms 
to the framework of the original square wave series of frequency 
/o, determined by twice the pulse duration time t. In order 
to show this point we have increased the value of tlie coefficient 
in each group relatively so that in each case (Fig. 12), the 
frequency coefficient at Jq is alwa 3 ''S unity. These envelopes 
it mU. be observed still pass through zero at frequencies of 
^/o» Gtc., and approximate to maxima at the odd harmonics 
but that as T is lengthened, the spectrum extends towards 

zero. 

It will be observed from Fig. 12 that when T the har¬ 
monics of / are very nearty equal for the first few terms, 
indeed there is no great variation from / up to /o, indicating a 
considerable proportion of the total energy in tliis band. And 
that although energy concentrations are now onl^" harmonically 
related to / and not /g, nevertheless w'e require the extension of 
the series to harmonics of the duration frequenc}^ /o in order 
to form the pulse shape. For it is the duration time wliicli 
determines the high frequency" band required, the repetition 
time determining the extension of this band tow ards the lo^ce^ 
frequencies. An example will make this point clear. Thus if 
^ 1 millisec pulse is required /q = 500 c/s, and if the shape 
fidelity to the 7th harmonic is sufficient, frequencies up to 
3,500 c/s will be necessary. If such pulses are produced 
100 c/s, the band will extend downwards to 100 c/s and we need 
harmonics up to the 35th. Whereas if pulses are only produced 
10 times a second, the band extends down to 10 c/s and bar- 
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monies of 10 c/s up to the 350th will have to be passed to obtain 
the same fidelity of wave-shape. 

Transients 

A consideration of the above enables us to anticipate what 
will happen to the frequency spectrum if we make the repetition 
time infinitely long, so as to produce a single pulse. The 
frequency spectrum now extends from zero to infinity, but each 
component is infinitely small in amplitude but infinitely close 
together. If, however, the components within any band are 
added, it will be found that the distribution of amplitudes over 
the frequency scale still follows the contour previously shown 

inPig. 12d. 

It can be shown that the expression for such an isolated 
pulse is an integral known as the Fourier Integral, which in 
terms of t and T becomes :— 



It is simply the integration of the coefficients from zero to 
infinity for a w'ave pulse of a certain duration time r and a zero 
repetition fi’equency /. 

Single transients of other shapes would reveal a similar 
characteristic, namely a continuous energy/frequency spectrum 
fr'om zero to infinity, having a contour which would link up 
With the discrete frequency points determined by the Pom'ier 
series analysis for that particular wave-shape treated as one 
of a series as / frequency /q as in previous example. 

Although the spectrum is now infinite, the energy level at 
^igh frequencies is very low. The important parts are con¬ 
tained : first over a spectrum from zero to /q whose coefficients 
are more or less uniform in amplitude, necessary for building 
^p a single wave, or the series if the pulse is one repeated at 
long intervals. And secondly, the continuous spectrum from 
/0 upwards whose coefficients form the contour passing through 
the discrete frequency points of the series analysis, this second 
part building up the shape of the pulse. 

Between the extremes of a single wave and the series we have 
the case of a group of waves, few or many in number. The 
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Spectrum of any particular case can be found by appropriate 
modification of the coefficients shown in the above integral 
which have to be itiultiplied by a factor which is dependent 
upon the number of waves in the group. The resulting 
coefficients for a group of nine waves of pulse duration t and 
pulse repetition T = 2t are as shown in Fig. 13, where the 
original discrete frequency coefficients are shown and the 
continuous contour. It will be seen that the energy is concen¬ 
trating more towards tlie original discrete frequency points, 
and if the number of waves in the group is increased still more, 
the inharmonic frequencies are still further reduced so that the 



spectrum is now almost approximating to that of a continuous 
series. 

ill communication work we are handling an ever-changing 
waveform and the type of transmission therefore involves 
continuous rather than discrete frequency spectra. The 
transient itself has no character of its own but merely changes 
the discrete nature of an ordered frequency spectrum to a 
continuous one covering much tlie same frequency band 
overall. As an example, the frequency spectra of most vowel 
sounds lie below a maximum value of some 3,000 c/s. It is 
ound that with a system having a sharp cut-off at this 
frequency, provided there is no low frequency cut-off, the 
transients of speech represented by the many consonants are 
stiff transmitted without loss. Thus it is of interest to point 
out that acoustical apparatus designed on steady-state assump- 

condiUonf transient 

conditions that arise, a somewhat fortuitous cfroumstance. 
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Timbre 

Subjectively we distinguish between sounds of similar pitch 
and loudness by what is known as timbre, that is the character 
ot a sound compared with that of a pure tone. There are two 
separate qualities which have a major influence on the cliaracter 
o a musical sound. First, the richness of its harmonic content, 
which can make either a consonant or dissonant sound ; 
second, the relative duration of the central sustained portion 
ot the sound to its transient beginning and ending, for con¬ 
venience termed “ attack ” and “ decay.’' 

Dealing first with consonant sounds (agreement of tones) 
and dissonant sounds (harshness of tones), both are equally 
important. Thus we have instruments whose sounds are 
wholly consonant, and others in which the characteristic 
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Fio. 14. Musical Scale and Harmonic series. 


feature is derived largely b}'- the dissonant element. Both are 
subjective qualities with which we will deal briefly. 

If we consider a complex mechanical oscillating system 
sustaining a tone, such as a reed pipe, or the human voice 
sounding a sung vowel, such a system Avill produce a funda¬ 
mental tone and a group of harmonic tones. In addition, 
there may be energy produced at inharmonic frequencies, but 
a lower level. Considering the harmonics, these are an 
a^nthmetic series, and we have shown them in Fig. 14, set out 
for a fundamental tone of C, below a scale of octaves. From 
this it is seen that the harmonics 2, 4, 8, and 16, etc., are 
coincident with the octaves of the fundamental, harmonics 
3, 6, 12, etc., coincident with a justly tempered musical fifth, 
G in the scale chosen, and harmonics 5, 10, 20, etc., are 
coincident with a justly tempered third, i.e.y E for the scale 
chosen. Since C, G and E and their octaves are aU consonant, 
the first six harmonics of the fundamental will be consonant, 
^ut the 7th harmonic approximating to Bb on the chromatic 
scale will be very dissonant, as will all the odd harmonics after 
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the 7th, in more or less degree depending on their beating 
effect witii the consonant tones. Multiples of these odd 
harmonics, e,g., 14th, 18th, etc., will also be dissonant. This 
means that instruments designed to produce consonant sounds 
will suppress harmonics after the 6th, the diminishing series 
after the sixth leading to the introduction of a dissonant 
element which may merely sharpen the tone, or introduce a 
definite strident quality so characteristic of reed instruments 
of clarionet and organ trumpet type. Here the dissonant 
harmonics are mostly 7th, 9th and 11th. 

The subjective character of a sound is determined not only 
by the number of harmonics present, and their relative ampli¬ 
tude (their phases are immaterial since the ear takes no account 

C/K Cn, c„ C/ c' c" c"' d"' c"' c*" c"'" 

J_^_I_ I I _I_I_I_I_I_L 
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Fio. 15. Aural Harmonic Ranges. 

of phase), but also upon the position of the sound series on the 

musical scale. For instance a low tone rich in harmonics has 

a very different sound to one of similar character played much 

higher up the scale. This is duo to the ear’s performance. 

Thus in Fig. 15 we show the number of possible harmonics 

that can be heard from fundamental tones at different points 

on the musical scale. If, for instance, the fundamental is at 

middle C, we could hear harmonics up to the 64th, and those 

up to the 10th would be exaggerated in importance duo to the 

ear’s increasing response up to this frequency. Whereas if the 

fundamental is 3,000 c/s, only four harmonics could be heard 

and these will be greatly attenuated by the ear’s lessening 
performance. 

Thus we find the instruments rich in harmonics have a 
compass at the lower end of the scale, the top being reserved 
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for instruments haying a very restricted harmonic range, as 
flutes and piccolos. 

The second quality of sound we mentioned is the relation 
of the sustained portion to its attack and decay time. Thus a 
string struck as in a piano has an attack determined by the 
condition of the felt on the hammer, and a decay determined 
by the damper, this decay being usually long if the damper is 
left off. If the same frequencies were heard as a sustained 
sound it would be quite unrecognisable. Thus with plucked 
and struck strings it is the type of attack and decay which 
make for recognition rather than the harmonic series. Whereas 
with most pipes, the sound is nearly wholly sustained with 
abrupt attack and decay, although there are a few organ stops 
in which the attack and decay time has some considerable 
influence. Speech articulatory sounds are a good example. 
We may consider the vowel as the middle sustained portion of 
a sound having a defined harmonic series, the consonants at 
beginning and end determining the type of attack and decay, 
and having a major influence on the type of articulatory sound 
as a whole. 

Speech 

Having discussed musical sounds in general we propose now 
to discuss briefly one of particular importance, speech, which is 
of two types, phonated, and unphonated or whispered, speech. 
The latter is obtained by opening the larynx so wide that the 
vocal chords do not produce any sound as the air passes 
through, and thus only articulation from the throat and mouth 
passages is heard. With phonated speech, the articulatory 
soimds from the mouth are impressed on a larynx pitch, which 
thus acts as a carrier, reinforcing the articulation so as to carry 
it to greater distances besides giving it an emotional quahty 
which is lacking in whispered speech. This larynx pitch is 
somewhat ill-defined in ordinary speech, but can be controlled 
to a clearly defined pitch as in singing. 

Although normal speech sounds are mostly phonated, the 
larynx is not really an organ of speech, since it contributes a 
negligible amount to the intelhgence being transmitted, the 
articulatory sounds proper being produced by the throat and 
mouth passages which form an acoustical resonating system 
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giving a sound dependent upon the shaping of the mouth, 
the position of the tongue, and the forming of the lips and 
teeth. Since the mouth is capable of assuming a large variety 
of shapes and can make big changes of volume, the number of 
articulatory sounds it is possible to form is extremely great. 

In general articulatory sounds are divided into two main 
groups, vowels and consonants, although phonetically these are 
subdivided into a number of divisions as diphthongs, semi-vowels, 
plosives, etc. Vowels can be defined, not as alphabetically by 
the letters a, e, i, o and u (in fact i is not a vowel but a diphthong), 
but as the open, sustained sounds of speech. Thus they are 
apart from the closed, sustained sounds, which are the non¬ 
musical fricatives or sibilants as “ s,” “ th,” “ sh,’ ‘ z, etc., 
and the vowels come within the category of the central sustained 
part of a musical sound previously defined, and have, therefore, 
an approximate harmonic frequency spectrum. 


Table VI 


Frequency Band-widths of Vowels 
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Fricativo and all stop consonants invert badly. 
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The number of possible vowels that can bo spoken or recog¬ 
nised depends upon the acuteness of hearing of the listener 
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and upon the ability of the speaker to hold his mouth into a 
number of discrete positions between two extremes. Actually 
most English-speaking people are able to speak and differen¬ 
tiate between about 13 different vowels as given in Table VI, 


dialect differences being 
not so much due to any 
inability of any com¬ 
munity to appreciate the 
various sounds, but that 
they use the same vowels 
in a different context. 
From the table we 
see that the extreme 
vowels are “ oo ” and 



“ ee, ’ ’ and that phoneti¬ 
cally “ ah * ’ is the central 
vowel. This is formed 
by opening the mouth as 
wide as possible, keeping 
the tongue as low as pos¬ 
sible, thus forming a single 
large cavity-resonator, 
wh ose frequency - am pli - 
tude spectrum is as shown 
in Fig. 16, the peak ampli¬ 
tude occurring about 900 
c/s. From this central 
vowel position we can close 
the mouth in one of two 
ways: by pushing the 
tongue upwards and back, 
thus dividing the mouth 
into two cavities coimected 
by a narrow passage 




For Larynx pitch » ISO c/% 


Fig. 16. Spectra of Vowel sounds. 


between tongue and palate, 

at the same time rounding the lips and usually keeping the 
teeth apart; or thrusting the tongue forwards and upward 
again dividing the mouth into two cavities, but this time the 
teeth are closed rather than the lips. In carrying out the first 


action we pass through the series of vowels from ah to 
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“ 00 ” and from “ ah ” to “ ee ” with the second action, the 
number of sustained pauses we can make determining our 
ability of vowel production. 

Either of tliese actions result in producing two series cavity- 
resonators, the first having a low predominating frequency, 
the second a high one, the double resonance frequency groups 
being sliown in Table VI, with the principal group underlined. 
The frequency-amplitude spectra for one or two of these vowels 
is given in Fig. 10, these being phonated with a pitch of 150 c/s, 
but the shape of the spectra will be much the same whatever 
the pitch tone used. It will be seen that the upper limit of 
frequency does not exceed 3,000 c/s in any case, and it is to be 
remembered that although the intensity level of the higher 
frequencies is small in some cases, these frequencies coincide 
with the ear’s most sensitive region. Whereas the ear is fairly 
insensitive at the pitch fundamental of 150 c/s. 

Dealing with the consonants, we may regard these as the 
transient parts of aiTicuIation, and thus playing a very largo 
part in determining the character of the sound as a whole. 
Of these a number are not much removed from a vowel as the 



” and untrilled “ r ” and have, in fact, 


a similar spectrum range, but the so-called stop consonants as 
“ b ” and “ p ” have a very steep wavefront and are in the 


nature of a pulse, thus requii'ing, as we have seen, an extension 
of the spectrum to lower frequencies and wide enough to 
accommodate the series for the pulse shape. In general it is 
found that the frequency spectrum that accommodates the 
frequencies of the vowels will also be sufficient for the transient 


consonants, the latter merely adding some considerable inhar- 


momc energy. The chief trouble is that the energy level of the 

average consonant is extremely low compared with that of the 

vowel. It will be seen later, that wireless telephony employs 

apparatus switched by the voice. Hence, unless the initial 

consonant has sufficient energy to switch the gear, articulation 
will be mutilated. 


Apart from the larynx pitch, the band-widtli requii-ed for 
speech articulatory sounds lies in a band from 250 to 3,000 e/s. 
ihe addition of the larynx pitch sound does not destroy the 
mouth resonance frequency bands (assuming the articulation 
IS retained), but adds an extensive frequency spectrum which 
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is large compared with .the articulation energy, and varies 
greatly A^dth the individual and whether he is speaking or 
singing. Male speech pitch may be as low as 120 c/s and 
female of the order of 350 c/s, and the singing compass usually 
ranges over about two octaves. This indicates that the total 
frequency spectrum ranges from some 100 to 3,000 c/s, but it 
has been found that we can restrict this at the lower end by 
cutting off frequencies beloAV some 250 c/s without destroying 
quality or articulation efficiency, but we cannot afford to 
restrict the top end to any extent. It is of interest to note 
that by cutting the bottom below 250 c/s we are eliminating 
a very large percentage of the total speech energy caused by 
larynx sound, but this appears to make not only no difference 
to the articulation (which is to be expected), but small difference 
to the apparent voice pitch even with low male voices. This, 
it has been assumed, is due to the fact that the voice is very 
rich in harmonics, particularly the male voice, and the subjec¬ 
tive difference tones from these give a sufficient pitch content 
to satisfy the ear. As was mentioned earlier the ear is not 
anyway very sensitive to octave differences. 

Summarising, we can state that the narrowest frequency 
spectrum that can be tolerated for commercial speech is one 
from 250 to 2,750 c/s, although extension above this limit is to 
be desired and the international standard is 300—3,400 c/s. 

Inverted Speech 

In order to achieve secrecy of speech transmission, a process 
known As speech inversion is sometimes carried out. This 
consists of inverting the frequencies within the speech 
band, thus producing a different set of phonetic sounds which, 
without some considerable experience, are unrecognisable. 
The method whereby this is accomplished will be discussed 
later in the book. The inversion frequency chosen is 1,500 c/s 
so that any component frequency in a speech sound of 1,500 c/s 
will be left unchanged, those frequencies below being converted 
to a corresponding frequency above and vice versa, so that 
the 3,000 c/s point of speech becomes the zero point of the 
inverted speech. AVe are thus limited to a band width of 
3,000 c/s. 

The second part of Table VI shows briefly the results of 
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plionetic tests on inverted vowels and this together with the 
curves in Fig. 16 should suffice to indicate why certain vowels 
invert easily and others are more difficult, the inversion 
frequency being indicated in Fig. 16. 

The first point of interest is that with straight speech not 
only is the larynx pitch energy concentration well below the 
inversion frequency point, but also the lower mouth resonance 
energy. This means that on inversion the main energy of 
speech will be transferred from concentrations well below the 
ear’s most sensitive frequency point to a region very near it, 
and the result is that inverted has an exaggerated high pitch. 
Dealing with the vowels in particular, it is seen from Table VI, 
that the vowels 1, 2, 3 are inverted forms of 13, 12, 11, and 
vice versa. That they should so invert will be seen from the 
frequency spectra, which show that the double resonance 
energy peaks lie roughly equally either side of the inversion 
point. The vowel “ er ” remains unchanged, indicating general 
symmetry about the inversion point of the frequency band. 
The single resonance vowel “ ah ” cannot be inverted since its 
resonance point is about 1,000 c/s and the inversion point lies 
at 1,500 c/s, and the same applies to those vowels lying near 
“ ah ” which have double resonance peaks near the 1,000 c/s 
point. Thus of the 13 vowels, seven are merely transposed, the 
other six being turned into sustained sounds which are not 


capable of enunciation by the ordinary individual, with 
ordinary speech training. The fact that sonic of the consonants 
such as diphthongs and semi-vowels are to a great extent 
harmonic in character means that some of these also merely 
transpose upon inversion. Tims “ y ” and w,** “ m ” to 
n and the diphthongs “ ow ’* to “ ie ” and “ oi ” to “ ew.” 
The stop consonants, however, all transpose badly as would be 
expected, and it is largely on account of these that inverted 
speech IS difficult to recognise and articulate. It should be 
pomted out, however, that inverted speech is merely an unusual 
orm of phonetical sound, and can be learned by individuals 
having an acute ear and with sufficient patiene'e ; and even 
spoken with a fair degree of success, as is evidenced by the 

This means that speech inversion is not a secret t^^le of privacy 
m Itself and further modifications are usuaUy made. ^ ^ 
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Vision 

As there is no iiniuediate prospect of the transmission of 
colour lectures, whether still or moving, we do not propose to 
discuss cliromatic light, except to mention in passing that, 
just as musical sounds have three attributes, so chromatic 
light has three qualities of a somewhat similar nature having 
both objective and subjective values. 

We are at present therefore concerned with the transmission 
of monochromes, that is the equivalent of black and white in 
the case of print and line drawings and the like, or a series of 
greys as with half-tones. The subject-matter being transmitted 
need not necessarily be black and white, nor need the received 
picture. Thus, if a pick-up device is used which responds to 
all colour more or less equally, its response to a coloured scene 
will be graduated in, terms of monochromatic light, and at the 
receiver end such a scene need not be reproduced in terms of 
black and grey, but may, in fact, appear in any convenient 
monochrome, as, for instance, the blue or green so often used 
with the ordinary cathode ray screen. 

The transmission of either still pictures (facsimiles) or moving 
pictures as in television involves a special technique since we 
cannot reproduce directly the effect of a visual scene as it 
appears in the retina of the eye. For, with direct vision, the 
retina of the eye receives simultaneously an infinite mosaic of 
light and shade, the separate parts of which are simultaneously 
conveyed to the brain as a complete picture. Thus only if we 
had an infinite number of separate transmitters each connected 
to its own receiver, and each single cii'cuit being detailed to 
pick out a particular spot of the scene, could we reconstruct 
that scene as it appears to the eye. Although such a system 
has been proposed it is too crude to merit attention, and all 
modern methods of facsimile and television adopt a method 
of scanning the scene by a moving pencil, in such a way that 
at any instant of time only a single signal has to be passed from 
transmitter to receiver, the individual signals being synthesised 
at the receiver in the correctly ordered manner to yield the 
required visual scene being scanned at the transmitter. 

With a still picture the time taken to scan the complete 
fascimile is immaterial and will depend simply upon circuit or 
economic considerations. But with television, since there will 
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usually be movement in the scene, each sejiarate picture must 
be scarmed in a time short compared with the persistence of 
vision. Actually the problem of flicker and not the persistence 
of vision, determines the picture speed, as it does in the 
cinematograph. The equivalent of some 48 complete pictures 
a second must be scanned as a minimum if flicker is to be 
reduced to a negligible amount. 

There are many ways in which a subject may be lighted 
and scanned. In facsimile transmission, the normal method is 
to illuminate the subject only by a single spot of light, reflected 
light, if any, from the surface under the spot at the time being 
passed to a photocell connected to the input of an amplifier. 
The spot of light then traverses the area of the picture in a 
series of parallel scanning lines so that every part of the subject 
has been covered. Usually the picture is ^\Tapped ai’ound a 
drum, which spirals past a fixed light spot, or the light source is 
arranged to rotate within a drum holding the subject, the latter 
method being preferable as the subject-matter can be set up 
and removed without stopping the rotating machinery. This 
actually is an important point as the scanning devices have, of 
course, to synchronise at transmitter and receiver, and con¬ 
tinuously running machinery is more or less essential if exact 
synchronisation is to be obtained. Theoretically either method 
is the same, since the area will be effectively scanned, provided 
that the dimensions of spot are related to the traverse in such 
a way that the scan line areas are continuous, '^''he amount of 
detail that will be obtained is clearly inversely proportional to 
the size of spot, but, since the smaller the spot the greater the 
number of scan lines, a longer total time will be required 
for scanning the same area. Most facsimile work is done with 
pictures up to a maximum dimension of about 20 x 15 cm. 
and a spot size of the order of 2 mm, is used. The scan speed 
depends chiefly upon wireless circuit conditions, and as facsi¬ 
mile transmission is carried on over great distances, where con¬ 
ditions are very variable, the speeds used in practice vary greatly. 
If the subject to be scanned is a black and white, then ordinary 
D.C. keying methods can be employed, since the light is merely 
cutoff and on, but if gradation oflighthasto be transmitted, 
this involves a modulation system. Actuallv a D.C. system 
has been used for such subject-matter by the Ranger facsimile 
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system, the gradation of the subject being obtained by the size 
of the transmitted marking dot. Thus for black the dots ■will 
merge forming a continuous mark, whereas for white there 
will be only a spacing condition, the gradations between being 
covered b 3 ’ the change in the length of the mark to space 


5 



Fig. 17. Illustrating Picture Transmission (comer of picture shown 

enlarged). 


forming smaller and smaller dots as the grade becomes lighter. 
The effect is equivalent to the half-tone technique employed 
by printers. Alternative methods utilise light which is vary¬ 
ing in intensity at a carrier frequency for scanmng and this is 
modulated by the change in the light value of the picture. 

Suppose that we have a test picture of the form shown in 
Fig. 17, the black and white bars representing the finest detail 
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which it is proposed to transmit. Since we shall wish to deal 
with the same detail in both horizontal and vertical directions, 
a little consideration will show that if there are?n scanning lines, 

there will be - x \m black bars, for a 5 : 4 picture shape. 

4 

It will be seen that the horizontal passage of the spot over one 
black and one white bar will produce one cycle, so that the number 
of cycles in a complete scan of the picture would be |w“ and the 

5 

frequency band - • — c/s, where i is the time taken over the 
scan. 

To produce a rectangular wave would require a very small 
spot compared with the width of a bar, but the usual practice 
is to have an approximately circular spot of tlie same diameter 
as the width of the bar. This circular spot, when sliding over 
the bar, produces a variation of light which approximates to 
a sine wave and hence it is not necessar}’’ to be able to pass 
harmonics of the frequency worked out above. 

At the receiving end a point light source, “ ke 3 ’ed ** in some 
manner by the incoming signal, is projected on to a photo¬ 
sensitive film or paper, the receiving mechanism being so 
synchronised to the transmitter that tlie projected spot scans 
the surface in a manner similar to that at the transmitter. 

In the case of television most of the earlier methods involved 
mechanical scanning devices, and the subject-matter was 
usually scanned by a single spot of light projected through a 
Nipkow disc, the reflected light from the subject being picked 
up by a photo-electric cell. Modern methods, which involve 
scanning by an electronic beam, are carried out b^' projecting 
the scene on to a small plate bv ordinary’’ photographic lens 
projectors, the plate then being scanned by electronic means, 
of which only two are of interest. In the'first, developed by 
Zworykin in his Iconoscope, the scene to be televised is pro¬ 
jected on to a mica plate, about 5x4 in. dimensions, on whoso 
front face is a mosaic of isolated, minute, photosensitive 
metallic particles. The back of the mica is coated with a 
metallic deposit, so tiiat each particle forms not only a minute 
capacity with the back ])late hut, being photosensitiye, a 
minute photocell as well, the backing plate being the common 
negative and connected to the grid of a video amplifier. 
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When light falls on to the surface of this mosaic, each element 
builds up a charge proportional to the light intensity and to 
the time the light is applied, the particle assuming a positive 
potential. A focused electron beam is arranged to scan the 
mosaic, the negative electron stream of which discharges each 
element as it passes, this discharge causing a sudden current 
to flow in the grid-cathode resistor of the common input valve. 
This current discharge produces a signal voltage which is 
proportional to the light intensity operating on that particular 
area at that particular time. After the scanning beam has 
passed, the particles again commence to charge up. The 
mosaic and cathode ray tube producing the electron beam are 
all housed within an evacuated envelope, the unit being termed 

by Zworykin an “ Iconoscope.” 

Because of the capacity of the individual cells of this mosaic, 
it can be shown that they each store up energy during the 
period up to their discharge by the beam, from their last 
discharge time, an amount which is proportional to the light 
falling on the cell and the time elapsing between the scans, 
such a storage system giving a greatly increased output, and 
the modern Iconoscope pick-up is equivalent in efficiency to 
an ordinary camera, so that subjects suitable for the latter 

can be televised. 

In the other method developed by Farnsworth, a scene is 
projected on to a small photo-sensitive screen, which forms the 
cathode of a photocell, and this is scanned through an aperture 
in a screen placed between cathode and anode, the scanning 
being accomplished by diverting the picture position by electro¬ 
magnetic means so that each part contributes an individual 
signal in an ordered sequence. 

Whichever method is used, the same fundamental problems 
have to be overcome, adequate definition and avoidance ol 
flicker. These involve a small scanning spot, and therefore a 
large number of scanning lines, and sufficient speed that 
enough pictures can be transmitted to avoid flicker. The 
present transmissions hy the B.B.C. involve a transmission of 
25 pictures per second, and 405 scanning lines per picture, but 
these are interlaced because the beam scans alternate lines 
first, then returns and scans the omitted lines. This inter¬ 
lacing is in order to avoid flicker, for by interlacing we are 
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scanning the whole picture area twice per frame period. This 
means an effective scan from the flicker point of view of 
50 times a second, although the effective scan for detail is 
only equivalent to 25 times per sec. The equivalent condition 
for a cinema film is that 24 pictures per sec. are shown, but 
flicker is avoided by an additional shutter which makes the 
effective pictures shown 48 per sec., and the 441 scan lines gives 
a picture detail which corresponds with that of the ordinary 10 
mm. film. 

The maximum band-width required will be up to 2-8 Mc/s, 
but the size of spot will be dependent upon the screen size. 
Tlius with the normal screen of 10 X 8 cm. on the receiver, the 
spot will be of the order of 0*2 mm. 
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CHAPTER III 

AMPLITUDE, PHASE, AND FREQUENCY 
MODULATION OF AN H.F. CARRIER 


Communication systems in general are associated with the 
transmission and reception of waves whose complexity ot 
form and frequency depend upon the type of inteUigence hemg 
communicated, and we have already seen that the effective 
frequency band of this intelligence varies from a few cycles 

per second up to megacycles per second. 

One may conceive any communication system as having 

two essential features, each complementary to the other. 

(1) A means of transferring energy from transmitter 
to receiver ; thus we have sound waves in the case of 
speech between individuals ; line currents m telegraphy 
and telephony ; and ether waves in the case of wireless. 

(2) A means of modulating this energy to conform to 
the desired intelligence, called the “ signal.” * 

Systems may for convenience be divided into three classes : 

(1) Non-carrier systems. 

(2) Carrier systems. 

(3) Suppressed carrier systems. 

A non-carrier system is 

with the signal. If, however, a current traverses the hij 
between transmitter and receiver even during the period of 
quiescence, we have what is known as a carrier sys em, 
carrier current being modified in character by the signal. 

And we may have yet another case, where, although no 

carrier traverses the fink between transmitter and receiver, it 
originaUy existed in some form, but has been suppressed m the 
main transmission link and will again be incorporated at the 
receiver, such a system being knoxvn as a suppressed-camer 

system. 

. Throughout this chapter we shall refer to the modulation component as 
the “ signal,” 
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It may help to discuss, first, simple line telegraphy, consider¬ 
ing it from perhaps a rather unusual point of view. A Morse 
telegraph signal consists of three elements, dot, dash and space, 
but in the only systems we shall consider, the dot and dash are 
botli formed by pulses of current in the same direction but of 
different duration, and will both be classed under the term 
“ mark.” One element of a signal will, therefore, consist of a 
mark and a space, any one signal element of mark and space 
virtually comprising a stpiare waveform. 

There are two possible ways of transmitting such an element 
illustrated in Fig. 18 (a and b). The signal can be made by 
a transmitter sending a current of amplitude " a,” say, along 



Fio. 18. Tolograph Signal. 


a line, first in one direction, the mark, and then in the other 

the space, giving an effective amplitude difference betweeri 
mark and space of 2a. 

Considering the complete signal as a square A.C. waveform 
we can say that the datum line of signal coincides with zero 
line of current m the system, and it is to bo observed that a 
reversal of phase takes place at the half cycle of signal This 
IS an example of a non-carrier system, and this changing line 
current which forms the signal, can be iletected by a JtnZ 


Carrier Systems 

The second method is shown in Fig. 18b, and wo may consider 
that a carrier current at least equal to "a” flows along the 
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line and is augmented and reduced (but not reversed) by the 
signal. If the carrier is equal to the signal amplitude, the line 
current on mark is 2a and on space zero. In this case the 
current always flows along the line in the same direction, the 
carrier forms a datum line for the signal wave, and is modulated 
to the shape of the signal. 

Considering the power expended, it will be seen that in the 
first case it is half that of the second for tlie same amplitude 
signal, in spite of tlie fact that in the former current flows for 
both mark and space, 
and only during mark 
in the latter. The use 
of the carrier clearly 
involves an additional 
expenditure of energy 
which may be consider¬ 
able particularly if the 
carrier ampUtude ex¬ 
ceeds the peak signal 
amplitude. 

A carrier current, or 
its equivalent is, how¬ 
ever, often necessary 
because it aids detection 
at the receiver. For 
instance, compare the 
two line cases, just 
mentioned ; in the non- 
carrier example, for the 
receiver to detect the signal it has to be capable ot loi-'owing 
not only change of amplitude of current, but change of 
direction as well. On the other hand, if a carrier system 
is being used, the receiver has only to be able to detect 
change of amplitude and not change of direction. As an 
illustration, consider a line telephone; if an unpolarised 
receiver is used, it can only interpret change of amplitude of 
current and riot change of direction, for any rise of cuii’ent, 
no matter what its direction, attracts the diapliragm. Thus 
a signal of sine waveform would be received distorted to two 
half-sine waves, as shown in Fig. 19. If, however, the receiver 
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is polarised with permanent flux, giving an initial bias to the 
diaphragm, current in one direction augments the flux, and 
in the other direction decreases it, and in consequence a correct 
reproduction results as shown in Fig. 20. Had one of necessity 
to use the original type of detector it could be made to interpret 

both change of ampli¬ 
tude and direction of 
cun’ent by adding a 
D.C. carrier as shown 
in Fig. 21, although 
this carrier need not 
pass along the com¬ 
munication channel, 
RECEIVER 5ioNAL.«(/c+/«)-/c*«-2/c/s♦ Zs* but could bo localiscd 

Fio. 21. D.C. Carrier System. I'ecciver circuit 

as shown in Fig. 22. 

We cannot transmit 
L.F. signal waves 
directly by radio, and 





SUPPRESSED CARRIER SYSTEM 

Fio. 22. 


in consequence must 
use them to modulate 
an H.F, carrier, which 
is essential for the 
transmission of electro¬ 


magnetic waves. Thus, 
instead of a D.C. carrier we have an A.C. carrier whose shape 
can be modulated by the signal, but in all cases wo shall have 


an image wave (see examples, Figs. 25 and 26), and because of 
this image wave rectification is necessary at the receiver, for the 
purpose of extracting the signal. 


Modulation of a High-frequency Carrier 

A sinusoidal carrier current which is of constant amplitude, 
frequency, and phase, may be expressed thus : 

i = A8m{w,t + cl>} . ( 1 ) 

Where A = amplitude of the carrier current. 
fe ~ frequency of the carrier current. 

= 27t/.. 

^ ~ phase angle of wave, relative to some arbitary 

datum. 
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If v^e bring about a periodic cliange of either amplitude, 
frequenc 3 ^ or phase at a rate which is slou' compared with the 
carrier frequency, the process is called modulation. The 
change must be made about a datum having the same value 
as the quantity (amplitude, frequenc}', or phase) had in the 
unmodulated carrier. 

It must be appreciated that the effect of carrj'ing out any of 
the above processes is to destroy the periodic character of the 
carrier. Thus in the case of an amplitude modulated wave 
shown graphically in Fig. 25, although the frequency remains 
constant throughout, each successive wave is no longer a sine 
waveshape, but distorted. Similarl}^ with a frequency" (or 
phase) modulated wave, shovn in Fig. 38, although the ampli¬ 
tude is constant, the successive waves are no longer sinusoidal 
in character. This means a modulated carrier can no longer 
be expressed as a simple function but must be anatysed into a 
representative series. This analysis of the carrier into a group 
of waves is a kind of extension to Fourier analj’^sis, but simp¬ 
lified because it has been postulated that the modulation 
frequencies shall be small compared with the frequency of the 
carrier. 

Amplitude Modulation 

For instance, suppose we vdsh to modulate the amplitude of 
the carrier by a low-frequency sine wave Ag sin Wgt. If Ag=k^A 
(where X 100 is the percentage modulation), then A in 

expression (1) becomes : 

-4 (1 + /Cfl sin <Ogt) .(2) 

and it will be seen that this indicates a periodic amplitude 
change about the value (.<4) of the unmodulated amplitude. 
If we had merely changed A into k^ sin Wgt, this would have 

indicated a change about a zero datum line. 

By combining (1) and (2) and taking ^ = 0°, we obtain an 
expression for an amplitude-modulated carrier-current. 

i = A(1 -+■ k^ sin cogt) simo^t . . . • (3) 

This formula indicates that the synthesis wave consists 
of a high frequency carrier, constant in frequency but which is 
being varied in amphtude in accordance with the signal w^ave 
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about a datum displaced A from zero, Fig. 24 depictuig the 
case of a sine-modulated carrier, 100% modulated. 

Expression (3) can be expanded as follows : 


i=A sin ojJ-h 




cos 



This indicates that this same modulated carrier can be 
considered to be built up of a spectrum of constant-amplitude, 
constant-frequency waves consisting of the original carrier- 
frequency and two sets of high-frequency waves known as side 
bands, the amplitude of which will depend upon the value of 

Thus if the signal is a sine wave as shown in Fig. 24, Avith 
unity, there will be but two side-band Avaves, one each side ol 
the carrier and differing in frequency from it by the signal 
frequency, the amplitude of each of these side-band Avaves 
being half that of the carrier. 

If the signal is complex in character the amplitude changes 
produced Avill be such as to form an envelope (and reversed 
image) of the signal Avaveshape. But since any complex AvaA^e 
can be analysed into component frequencies, as aaus seen in 
the last chapter, each component frequency Avill produce Avith 
the carrier a pair of side-band Avaves of proportionate frequency 
and amplitude, as indicated by equation (4). This means the 
total high-frequency spectrum for a carrier modulated by a 
complex signal Avill comprise :— 

(1) The original carrier. 

(2) A band of H.F. avraxs obtained by taking the sum of 
carrier and signal frequencies, called the upper side band. 

(3) A band of H.F. avraxs obtained by taking the 

difference of the carrier and signal frequencies, called the 
loAver side band. 


For instance a carrier modulated by the voAvel sound “ ah'* 
shown in Chapter II, Fig. (ib, Avmdd appear as giAxn in Fig. 
23b, the spectrum of the voavcI being as shoAvn in Fig. 23a. 
I he spectrum for the modulated carrier is seen to be obtained 
by moving the signal frequency spectrum along the frequency 
base by an amount ecpial to the value of the H.F. carrier^ 
and offsetting a reversed image spectrum on the lower side 
o /.as if/^ was an origin for the signal frequencies, noAV 
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negative in effect. It will be noted that with such an amplitude- 
modulated spectrum the band-width is double that of the signal 
band, and is independent of the carrier frequency, or of the 
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Fig. 23. Signal Representation. 


modulation factor. The amplitude of the sidebands is, how¬ 
ever, dependent upon the modulation factor. 

A conventional method of indicating sidebands is now 
becoming usual and will be indicated here. The radio re 
quencies produced as a result of modulation are shown on a 
horizontal frequency-scale, but no attempt is made to s ow 
their amplitudes. Instead, the vertical ordinate is also a 
frequency scale showing the original signal frequencies. Thus 
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the ordinary double-side-band transmission will appear as in 
the top line of Fig. 23c, since in the upper side band the higher 
signal frequencies produce higher radio frequencies, whilst in 
tlie lower side band the reverse is the case. 

Sometimes the signal band may be bodily displaced in 
frequency and split into bands which may, or may not, be 
inverted. Frequently only one sideband is transmitted. 
In Fig. 23c various examples are given to illustrate the 
convention. 


Power Distribution in Amplitude-modulated Carrier 

It is of considerable interest to discuss the distribution of 
power in such a built-up wave and to observe the effects of 
phase displacements. The question is easily studied with the 
aid of a mechanical s^mthesis machine* and in the discussion 
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which follows examples of built-up modulated waves taken by 

such a machine developed by one of the authors will be used 
to illustrate the various points. 

Graphical examples of a sine modulated carrier with full and 
half modulation are shown in Figs. 24 and 25, Considering 
Fig. 24, for 100% modulation, the distribution of power 
will be proportional to the square of the individual waves, 
and it is seen that there is twice ns much power in the carrier 

* Marconi Reviews, Nos. 0 and 10, 
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as there is in the two sidebands together. If the carrier is 
50% modulated, as shown in Fig. 25, then the amplitude of 
each sideband will be one-quarter the carrier amplitude, and 
hence the total sideband power is now only one-eighth the 

carrier power. 

If we over modulate, sideband power is produced in too 

great a proportion and a distorted wave results. 

The power proportion of carrier to sidebands for a given 
percentage peak modulation varies with the shape of the signal 
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wave, the more peaky the wave form the less the power. I 
really comes to a question of wave area, an examp es 
Figs. '26 and 27 show this. Fig. 26 shows a carrier m^ulated 
by a wave approaching a square shape, as given y . 

F(t} = A shi (ot -f J .4 sin 3 a>^. 

Such a wave wiU have two side-band waves each side of 
carrier ; one pair for the fundamental and one pair or 

The power distribution in such a wave wiU be, approximately 
1 in carrier to -556 in sidebands, showing that, because the 
wave is broader than a sine wave, for a similar peak its pou ei 

content is greater than in the sine case. 

Had the signal wave been more “ peaky, say, as giv y 

the expression :— 
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1 

Fi = A sin cot — -A sin {tot </>) 

• ) 

where (jj = 0O°, 

although the same sideband fre(|ueneies are j)resent, their 
phase is such as to increase tlie peak value of tlie wave and 
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reduce Its width. Since, however, it is assumed wo are modu¬ 
lating tlie same amplitude of carrier, the sideband amplitudes 
must he less to avoid over-modulation. In this ease the 
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power content of the sidebands to carrier is approximately 
•312/1 for 100% modulation, as shown in Fig. 27. 

It is obvious that when the signal wave is square, it will 















Fig. 27. Peaky Signal Shape. 

then have the greatest power possible, and in this case the 
sideband power rises to equal that of the carrier. 

Thus, under the most favourable conditions, there will 
always be as much power expended in the carrier as there is in 

the sidebands. 

Actually, the transmission of square waves is rather a specm 
case and control systems can usually be devised for it wMc 
are more efficient than the usual modulation circuits handling 
a changing waveform such as speech. We may regard t e 
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sine Avave as an average-shaped Avave and its adoption for 
test purposes is therefore a good one. 

Vector Analysis of Amplitude Modulated Wave 

Although Ave have a spectrum of frequencies to deal with, 
ordinary vector anal^'sis applied to an amplitude-modulated 
Avave is a simple conception because the sideband waves are 
so disposed about the central carrier-frequency that each pair 
combines to form a frequency equal to that of the carrier. 
Consider the case of a sine-modulated carrier. We have to 
think of the addition of three rotating vectors, a carrier-vector 
C and tAvo sideband A'cetors 8^ and 8^ of appropriate length, 



Eio, 28. Vectors for A.M. Carrier. 


as shoAvn in Fig. 28. Since at all moments one sideband is 

gaining on the carrier as much as the other is losing, avo can, 

for convenience, consider the carrier vector stationary and the 

sideband vector 8^ rotating at a uniform speed of/, cycles per 

second in a cloclcAvise direction and 8^ rotating at a'uniform 

speed of /, cycles per second in an anti-clockAviso direction. 

Ihe addition of these three vectors will obviously result in a 

vector stationary in position (of the carrier frequenc 3 '), but 

varying in amplitude at the modulation froquencA’', the cyclic 

A’^aiiation of amplitude being obtained from the instantaneous 

resultant sideband vector 8^^ and the carrier vector C. Since 

this A'cetor group will be rotating at constant speed it is clear 

that the resultant AA’aA'c is one of constant frenuencA’’ A’arA’in*'^ 
in amplitude. 
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vSuch a method of visualising a modulated carrier pr(;viders 
a simple anal 3 ^sis, for the addition of any group of upper 
sideband vectors to its corresponding group of lower side¬ 
band vectors must always i)roduce resultants which are exacth' 
additive to or must be subtracted from the carrier directlv. 

V 

Observe that the sideband vectors are rotating at constant 
angular velocity, once for every cycle of modulation and the 
angle traced out is equal to the proportion of modulation C 3 'cle 
completed, that is to say, since one cycle of modulation is 
represented by a complete revolution of each sideband vector, 
a quarter of a cj^cle of modulation is represented b^^ angular 
positions of dr of the vectors, half a cycle dr 180° and so 
on. If we change the modulation frequency we cliange the 
rate of rotation of the sideband vectors, but one cj'cle of 
modulation will still be represented by 360° angular change, 
and in consequence there is always the same simple direct 
relationship between the modulation cycle and the angle tracec^ 
out. 

By plotting the vector amplitude on a time base we can 
show the variation of modulation envelope and if the ratio of 
carrier to modulation frequency is known we can also show the 
varying carrier that builds up this modulation envelope. It 
is to be noted that as long as the vectors are rotating at constant 
angular velocity no change of frequency is involved. 

Carrier-suppression 

In order to effect economy of working, the suppression of the 
carrier from the transmitter has been suggested, and we will 
discuss such a case. 

If we suppress the carrier from the synthesis wave, the wave 
radiated and received is the beat produced by the side bands 
alone. 

Fig. 29a shows the type of wave radiated and received from 
an original sine signal, and Fig. 29b the wave from a signal 
with wave-shape as shown in Fig. 26. We can trace out the 
original signal wave shape (shown by the thick line) and it 
will be seen that in each case the datum line of the signal wave 
now coincides with the zero Line of high frequency. An 
interesting point to observe in the figure is the phase reversal 
occurring at every half cycle of modulating component, which 
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is analogous to tlie phase reversal of current in the line case. 
If reception of tliis carrierless spectrum is considered it will 
be clear tliat detection will not give the original signal because 
the detector is unable to interpret the meaning of the phgse 
reversal at the half cycle, and in consequence the signal received 
will be of double frecpiency and distorted, an exactly analogous 
case to the unpolarised telej)hone. To obtain the original 
signal it is necessary to polarise the receiver with a high 
freijuency carrier of the correct frecjuency and having a correct 
phase. The automatic phase reversal shown in Fig. 29a makes 
it clear how the addition of a polarising carrier at the receiver 
can build up the correct envelope shape. For the sidebands, 

each being displaced on 
the frequency band an 
equal amount above 
and below the carrier 
frecpiency, when added 
to each other form a 
beat wave of the carrier 
frequency; thus if a 
carrier is added so that 
it is in phase with 
the one-half of the 
modulated wave it raises the envelope up ; and because of the 

phase reversal, the carrier automatically^ assumes an antiphase 
condition with the second half cycle, the result being a corre¬ 
sponding reversal of env'elope shape, and a correct reproduction 
of the original signal wave. 



Fio. 29. Suppressed Carrier Wave. 


It will be realised that it is extremely diflicult to obtain two 
or more liigh frequeneies suflieiently constant tliat they main¬ 
tain the same phase relationsliip over a period of time (particu¬ 
larly at very high frequencies), and \ie must therefore discuss 
the effect of phase shifts on the resulting envelope. It should 
be pointed out in passing that one can only talk about phase 
relationship between waves of dillerent frequencies at some 
point of reference, and in the particular case under discussion 
this IS the phase of carrier at the instant of time when the 
side-band waves are in phase opposition ; such a point of 

reference in the case of a sine modulated wave indicates the 
eoinmeneemeiit of the signal envelope. 
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Effects of Phase Giange in Re-introduced Carrier 

Since only the side bands are received, the percentage 
modulation now refers to the ratio between re-introduced 
carrier and received side bands. The re-introduced carrier can 
easily be made large compared with the incoming signal so 
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Fig. 30. Signal Distortion with Small Carrier. 

that we are usually concerned with a very low percentage 
modulation. We will, however, discuss the general case. 

Taking first the sine signal (sidebands as Fig. 29a), if we add 
a. carrier of an equivalent size, i.e., a modulation factor of 
unity, the resultant wdll be as shown in Fig. 3(t, where phase 
changes of carrier up to 90^ are shown. These figures show 
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that considerable distortion occurs even with a small phase 
shift, and had the phase been continued beyond similar 
envelopes would residt, but tending towards a reversal when 
the phase reached 180®. 

If the carrier amplitude is increased, or the percentage 
modulation reduced, there is less distortion apparent, as can 
be seen from Fig. 31. These curves show two very interesting 
features ; first tliat as the phase is progressively increased to 
90® there is a definite decrease in the effective amplitude 



0® phase. 30® phase. 



70“ phase. 90° plinso. 

Fio. 31. 60% Mod. Small Signal Distortion with Largo Carrier. 


modulation ; secondly, there is no change in the position of the 
signal envelope on the time base, only some distortion ns the 
carrier approaches the quadrature condition. 


A similar result is obtained with a more complex signal 
wave (Fig. 32), where phase shifts from 0° to 180° are given. 
This figure shows even more clearly the effects we have 
mentioned, namely, the reduction of modulation which 
accompanies the phase shifts up to the quadrature condition 
the small amount of distortion, and that there is no phase 
change of signal in time, nor any relative phase between signal 
fundamental and harmonics. Also that with 180° phase shift 
the signal resumes its original depth of modulation, but reversed 
m sense. It can be imagined that if a signal envelope is to go 
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tlu’ough a process of being “ turned inside out ”, there must be 
a transition stage wliere tlie envelope tiattens out. 

The fact that the amplitude changes decrease as the carrier 
phase approaches 90° does not mean that modulation b}' the 
signal has disappeared, but simply that it has changed its effect 




0* pliaso. 


70® phase. 




90® phase. pliase. 

Fig. 32. Complex Signal with Largo Carrier. 

on the carrier. Although it is not evident from the diagrams, 
a careful examination of such a wave when suitably enlaiged 
would reveal that the lessening of amplitude modulation is 
accompanied by a gi'owth of phase modulation (to be discussed 
later), this phase modulation reaching its maximum vhen the 
carrier and the sideband resultant are in quadrature. 


Vector Analysis of Suppressed-carrier System 

Consideration of the vector analysis sliovs how these results 

come about. . o 

If now we consider a carrier having a phase shift o say 
it means that the sum of the sideband vectors must not be 
added directly to the carrier, but in quadi-ature, as shown m 
Pig. 33 ; because of this, if the carrier vector is large compared 
with the sideband vector (as it is for shallow modulation) the 
resultant amplitude of these two vectors added m quadrature 
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will always be approximately the same, for a small vector 
added in quadrature to a large vector gives a resultant of almost 
the same amplitude as the larger v^ector, as shown in Fig. 33. 

Considering the rotation of this group of vectors, our carrier 
vector is the reference point, and it is clear that the vector 
resulting from the carrier and the sidebands no longer main¬ 
tains a constant position relative to the carrier, but it is at one 
time leading it, and at one time lagging behind it ; in fact 
there is a cyclic variation of phase at the modulation rate, and 
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Fra. 33. Vector Diagram for Ro-introducod Carrier Miapliascd. 

we therefore come to the conclusion that tlie resulting wave is 
no longer constant in frequency but varies cyclicly at the 
modulation frequency, this frequency variation being accom¬ 
panied by a small cyclic change of amplitude. 

Phase-shifting tlie carrier of an ordinary aniplitiide-modu- 

lated wave lias the effect, therefore, of reducing the amplitude 

modulation and introducing a phase or frequency modulation ; 

and with a carrier phase-shift approaching quadi-ature, the 

amplitude modulation may almost disappear, although a change 

of frequency will have been introduced which may become 
tairly considerable. 

If a carrier is introduced of a different frequeney it will beat 
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with the sideband spectrum and there will only be transient 
conditions where the envelope is reproduced correctly. 

It would appear, therefore, that to prevent loss of ampli¬ 
tude modulation -we must liold the carrier phase to within 
fractions of a cycle. If no pilot carrier is sent, this means 
the frequency stability of both transmitting and receiving 
oscillators has to be controllable within such limits, an 
impossibility even with the very high precision that present- 
day technique can ofEer. We are therefore led to the conclusion 
that a system suppressing the carrier alone is not a practical 
proposition. 

Single Sideband Working 

To overcome the difficulty of working a suppressed-carrier 
system a compromise has been effected by adopting what is 
known as “ single sideband working,” and this system is of 
considerable interest, for it not only has the power economy 
of a suppressed-carrier system, but the overall frequency 
spectrum radiated is reduced to half, a considerable advantage 
in itself in these days of a “ crowded ” ether. The system has 
certain limitations, as will be seen later, and suppressing one 
sideband effects no power economy in itself, since by doing 
so the effective signal strength is correspondingly reduced. 

Consideration of the original high-frequency spectrum shows 
that either sideband contains the signal components. Single 
sideband working, therefore, consists of suppressing at the 
transmitter not only the carrier but one sideband as well, and 
thus one group of waves is transmitted having the frequency 
of carrier plus (or minus) the signal component frequencies ; 
but it might be pointed out that by the suppression of the 
carrier and a sideband as well we have lost the reference 
frequency to which the remaining sideband must be added at 
the receiver. Suppression of the carrier can be carried out by 

balanced circuit, as described in Chapter XVI, the sideban s 
being separated by any convenient form of filter circuit. As 
in the case of suppressed-carrier working, to reproduce t e 
signal at the receiver it is necessary to add a polarising ^ 
the same frequency as that suppressed, since detection ot the 
sidebands alone does not result in the extraction of the signal 

component. 
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Tlie tlicorv of notion is tlint bccanse the carrier differs 
from tlic waves of the side hand hy amount of the signal 
components, the heating of the groiij) with a similar carrier 
produces a svntliesis wave whose envelope has the component 
frequencies of the signal. 

Tims, in the case of a sine signal of frequency/j, modulating 
a carrier of frequency /c, two sideband waves are produced 
(/r-h/J ‘'^nd (/,-/,). Thus, if the upper sideband is being used 
it will consist of a fre(juency (/-+/«)■ addition ot a carrier 

frcqucncv at the receiver before detection produces a wave 





Fio. 34. S.S.H. Simple Signal. 

whose beat envelope will have a frequency of (/^+■/*) 
namely/,, the original signal frequency. 

This simple arithmetic, Itowever, is somewhat misleading, 
and it will l)c found tliat although /, does ap]iear as tlie chief 
frequency in the detector output, the original envelope shape 
is not reproduced, although under certain conditions the 
distortion can be reduced to a small amount. 

Considering the simjile ease of a sine signal after suppression 
of the carrier and one sideband, the remaining sideband 
radiated is a constant amplitude 11 .F. wave (see Fig. 24) differing 
in frequency from the carrier by the signal frequency. If wo 
add a local carrier of the correct fre(iueney we produce an 
envelope of the original signal frequency. But if the carrier 
introduced at the receiver is too small, the waveshape will 
not be of the original sine form, but of half-sine form at the 
signal frequency as shown in Fig. :Ma. Increase of carrier 
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amplitude leaves the signal envelope-frequency unchanged, of 
course, but the waveshape approaches more and more to the 
correct sine waveform as the carrier becomes very large 
compared with the sideband, as shown in Fig. 34b. This 
apparent change of envelope shape merely by an alteration 
of the relative ampHtudes of the waves beating together is not 
easy to understand physically. It can be shown mathemati¬ 
cally to be logical, and can be summarised briefly thus. The 
expression for the rectified envelope of such a wave can be 
shown to consist of the product of two simple functions, i.e., 
a complex waveshape. One of these functions, however, 


reverts to unity when the amplitudes of the beating waves are 
very widely different in amplitude, and the rectified envelope 
can then be expressed in terms of a simple function. 

The same effects are, of course, obtained with complex 
signals, and with single sideband work it is essential therefore 


to use a very large amplitude carrier at the receiver. Other 
effects can best be discussed by considering a more complex 


signal. 


Complex Signals and the Effect of Phase Changes in Single Sideband 
System 

Reverting for a moment to the sine signal, since the side band 
consists of but a single H.F. wave it is clear that the same 
envelope will be produced whatever may be the phase of 
carrier introduced. It is not easy to see with such a simple 
case the relative phase of signal envelope on the time base, 
but a little thought would show that the envelope time phase 
will change with the H.F. phase change. Thus, if carrier and 
sideband had zero phase, they would add at that instant to 
produce the peak of the signal, whereas if the carrier had at that 
time a lag of, say, 60°, the two waves would come into phase 
Jth of a signal cycle later to produce the peak of the signal. 

Ret us consider a complex signal, whose envelope is that 
given previously in Chap. II Fig. 8 (top) and which comprises 
3- fundamental wave and a third harmonic with zero phase. 
The modulated carrier wave-shape will be as Fig. 26. 

If we suppress the carrier and one sideband, what is radiated 
3'nd received will be one sideband only. If we assume the 
* lower ” is radiated, the envelope of this radiated wave, shown 
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in Fig. appears to have no obvious relationship to the 
original signal. 

Jf carefully examined, however, it is found that the envelope 
actually gives the difference fre(|uencies of the wave making up 
the signal. Thus in the present case of a signal with 
fretjuencies 1 and 3, the difference 2, shown by the envelope. 

vmmmmmmmmmifmmumiiimim. 
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It is for this reason that with a pure tone signal, since there 
is only one signal frequency, the difference frequency is zero, 
and hence the single sideband signal becomes a continuous 
wave. 

The introduction of the correct carrier frequency gives us 
the correct signal w'aveshape as seen from Fig. Stia, although 
some distortion is apparent by the " peaky ” character at the 
minimum of the signal due to the introduced carrier not being 
of large enough amplitude. If the phase of carrier is changed, 
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the signal wave-shape changes as shown by Figs. 36b, 36c, and 
had the phase been 180*^ the envelope would have been reversed 
on that of Fig. 36a. At fii’st sight these various envelopes 
appear to represent different wave spectra, but if each envelope 
is exammed it will be found to contain the same signal frequency 
components, namely one and three, and having the same 
amplitude relationship, as can be seen by comparing these 
envelopes with those in Fig. 8. It is only the relative phases 
of the signal components that have altered. Thus with a signal 
wave rich in harmonics, not only will the phase of the 
fundamental be sliifted, but the phase of each individual 


^ cycle 



(c) 90® phase. 

Fig. 36. S.S.B. Synthesis Wave with added Carrier. 


harmonic shifted a different amount, and if one considers the 
general case it is observed that the phase shift of the different 
signal component frequencies is directly proportional to those 
harmonic ratios. 

Because the shape of the resulting envelope depends upon 
the relative phases of the different components of the signal it 
follows that in single side-band working the envelope shape 
alters considerably with a phase shift of carrier. If, however, 
such a wave is being received aurally, the intelligence con¬ 
veyed by the ear to the brain will be exactly the same what¬ 
ever envelope shape is made by the combination, for the ear is 
only capable of interpreting frequencies and amplitudes, and 


8.W.W. 


P 
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not phases. It interprets frequencies accurately, amplitudes 
indifferently, and phases not at all, this statement being true 
for all waves whicli are not transient in character. 

If the added carrier is altered in frequency, the pitch of the 
fundamental will alter, and since the difference frequency to 
the harmonics changes, the signal harmonic frequencies will 
alter relative to the signal fundamental, but it should be 
observed that because the signal fundamental has the smallest 
difference of frequency to the carrier, a small change of carrier 
frequency makes a larger percentage change in the fundamental 
of the signal than it does in the harmonics. Now if one 
considers a speech signal, the fundamental conveys mostly 
pitch and the harmonics mostly character, and because 
the harmonics are changed comparatively slowly compared 
with the fundamental, one can allow quite a remarkable 
amount of carrier frequency change before speech becomes 
unintelligible, the most marked alteration being the rapid 
change of voice pitch. The above statements are true for 
speech but not for the transmission of music, for in the latter 
case much of the pleasure (or otherwise) lies in the combination 
tones of the various frequencies produced, and if these ore 
upset the balance of consonance and dissonance is upset. 

The general inference is, then, that single sideband working 
offers a wide field of development for certain classes of traffic, 
but that field will be limited to systems employing aural 
reception, unless distortion of envelope can be permitted, 
frequency characteristic of circuits improved or synchronising 
systems adopted. 

Actually no intelligence can be conveyed by a single side¬ 
band system unless : 

{a) The nature of the intelligence being conveyed is 
known to the receiving operator, or : 

(6) The exact carrier fi-equency originally suppressed 
by the transmitter is known at the receiving station. 

As regards (a), in the case of ordinary telephony, for instance, 
the receiving operator knows that he has to receive intelligible 
speech and in consequence automatically adjusts the system 
until this is obtained. But suppose the intelligence required 
is a pure tone, then since the single sideband is now but a 
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single frequency of constant amplitude, the receiver can in no 
way collect the original intelligence accurately. 

In connection with (6), although we may and do know the 
alleged frequency of transmitted carrier, it must be remembered 
that we have been discussing fractions of a cycle per second. 
And since frequency constancy is a matter of parts of a million 
at the best, even with stations having so-called constant 
frequency sources, we never know the exact frequency from 
moment to moment, without the transmission of a pilot carrier 
signal. 

Phase and Frequency Modulation 

As indicated in a previous section of this chapter, alternative 
methods of modulation involve phase, or frequency, changes 



Fig. 37. Phase and Frequency Modulation. 

of the carrier wave, instead of amplitude. As with the latter, 
either method involves a distortion of carrier waveshape and 
in consequence the production of side-band waves. In phase 
modulation the signal produces a change in the phase of the 
carrier, referred to an arbitary datum, which is proportional to 
the instantaneous amplitude of the signal. With frequency 
modulation, the signal produces a deviation in frequency of 
the carrier which is proportional to the instantaneous amphtude 
of the signal. 

If we consider modulation by a sinusoidal signal, both 
systems are essentially the same in effect, because a sinusoidal 
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phase displacement represents a frequency deviation propor¬ 
tional to the rate of change of slope of the phase-time curve, and 
this is still sinusoidal as indicated in Fig. 37, which shows the 
phase displacement time curve and the resultant frequency 
deviation time curve beneath. It will be observed from Fig. 
37, where curves for two different signal frequencies are given, 
that at points of maximum phase displacement the rate of 
change of phase is zero and in consequence the frequency 
is that of the unmodulated carrier ; whereas at points where 
the phase displacement is changing most rapidly, the frequency 
deviates from the carrier by an amount which is proportional 
to tliis rate of change of signal, the higher frequency giving 
a greater deviation frequency. Thus, with a phase-modulated 
carrier, although the phase displacement is a constant for a 
given amplitude of signal, the rate of change of phase and in 
consequence the deviation frequency increases with the signal 


frequency, the ratio remaining a constant. 

Js 

Although there is a similarity between a phase and a fre¬ 
quency-modulated wave for an applied sinusoidal wave, this 
is only because the differential of a sine wave is still sinusoidal 


in form ; for other types of signals there is a distinct difference, 
as will be seen later, but it is a simple matter to convert from 
one form to the other. 


Phase Modulation 

Consider a carrier wave whose amplitude A and frequency 

remain constant, but whoso phase is varied sinusoidally about 

a mean value by an amount ± where k is a factor 

proportional to the signal amplitude, and k^^ = vip is known 

as the Modulation Index, k^ becoming unity when the applied 

signal amplitude is a maximum. If is the maximum phase 

chanp, when k^ is unity a frequency deviation A/is produced 
equal to ojs, or : 


7)1 


= K4>o = 


- A / 
/. 


It should be remarked that with phase (and frequenev) 
modulation there is no rigid upper limit of modulation duo to 
ho carrier, as there is with amplitude modulation, although 
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circuit considerations do impose an eventual limit. It is found 
that with phase (and frequency) modulated cfrcuits we can 
provide for a signal amplitude ratio of some 100/1, i.e., 10,000 
power ratio, or 40 db, as compared with a signal amplitude 
ratio of about 20/1, i.e., 400/1 power ratio, or 30 db, with an 
amplitude modulated carrier. 

A phase modulated wave would be depicted as in Fig. 38 
which shows the sjmthesis wave of constant amplitude, and 



Fig. 38. Phase Modulation. 

the relationship of phase change and frequency deviation 
resulting, for a given sine modulating signal. By following 
reasoning similar to the amplitude modulated case we have : 

i = A sin ^ (1 + sin co^t) 

= .4 sin + 0 + ^p<l> sin j . . • (5) 

Let nip = kp4> and assume the carrier phase-angle is 0°. Then 
it can be shown that: 
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i = A^J^(m^) sin 

+'^2(»«p) jsin (^0+2^" 

+'^„(>”p) |s'nK+«n),)<-sin(a),-ncoJ<j- . (6) 

Wliere J (mj) are Bessel functions with argument m^,. 

Examination of Equation 6 shows that the sine-signal 
modulated wave comprises a carrier and two groups of side¬ 
band waves forming an infinite series thus : 

fc±f, ■L± 2f, . ± 3/, . ± nf, . . . 

Unlike the amplitude modulated carrier, which has but one 


sin sin {co^—o)^)t 


} 


)^+sin(a>^—2co,)/ 



pair for each sine modulation component, wo have an infinite 
spectrum, although, of course, only those wdth amplitudes 
above a certain minimum (usually of the order of 1/lOOth of 
the original carrier) are of importance. 

The amplitude of these sidebands, and that of the carrier 

during modulation, are not in an ordered sequence, but vary 

relatively to one another as signal amplitude and fiequency 
changes. 

Further, the amplitude of these sidebands and that of the 
carrier have no simple relationship as they have in amplitude 
modulation, but vary rapidly as either the signal amplitude or 
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frequency is changed. The relationsliip of carrier and the 
first side band amplitudes to modulation index is shown in Fig. 
39, which sets out the Bessel function coefficients plotted 
against the argument up to a maximum value of of 15. 
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Fig. 40. Phase Modulation Spectra. 


Thus, observe that when is 2*4 the carrier ampfitude is 
reduced to zero, and again with values of 5*6, 8*7, etc. 

Another difference from the amplitude-modulated carrier 
is that the phase of sidebands (as previously defined) is not 
zero, but each pair alternates between zero and quadrature. 
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The odd frequency pair are in quadrature with the carrier, 
and the even pair in line, i.e., one in phase and one in antiphase. 
If reference is made to a previous example of quadrature phase 
of a single pair of sidebands (see page 60), it was seen that the 
resultant had not only a frequency variation but a small 
amphtude variation as well; the introduction of this infinite 
series with phase alternating between quadrature and in line 
is to level out this amplitude difference. 

Fig. 40 (a and c) shows the frequency spectra (with ampli¬ 
tudes drawn to a log scale) of a carrier, phase-modulated by 
sine frequencies of 6 and lOkc/s., the maximum phase displace¬ 
ment being 10 radians. Different signal amplitudes over a 
100/1 range are shown. Only the sidebands on one side of the 
carrier are shown and an amplitude-modulated spectrum is 
shown for comparison. 

The number and amplitudes of the sideband waves are 

independent of the frequency of the carrier, and can be obtained 

relatively from Fig. 39, as can the amplitude of the carrier, for 

different values of Thus, if we have a maximum amplitude 

applied, as given by <^ = 10 radians ^■^^=1*0 and hence ?/i^=10 

and it can be seen from Fig. 39 that the carrier amplitude is 

equal to —2*6 and there will be some 15 sideband waves whose 

amplitudes can be obtained from the coefficient values in Fig. 

39. These values are all shown positive in Fig. 40a and c. 

Whereas if we consider an applied signal of amplitude *24 of 

the maximum, shown at 2*4 (Fig. 39), the carrier has now 

disappeared, and there are now onl}’’ five sideband waves, the 

spectrum being shown in Fig. 40a and c, for modulation index 
of -24. 

Thus, as we change the signal amplitude, from maximum to 

minimum, instead of a simple reduction in the amplitude of 

the sideband waves as with the amplitude modulated carrier, 

we obtain a change in the spectrum width. Thus at full 

modulation the band-width is greater than the deviation 

frequency, and progressively decreases until at very low level 

it IS similar to the amplitude-modulated carrier with but a 
single pair of sideband waves. 

Considered in terms of phase shift, when <f> is very much less 
^an 1, the deviation frequency is much less than the modulation 
frequency, and the band-width is then about twice the latter. 
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But when ^ is much greater than unity, the deviation frequency 
is much greater than the modulation frequency and the band¬ 
width is then greater than twice the deviation frequency. 



f = 5 kcjs. 

Fig. 41. Frequencj'Modulation Spectra. 

With <j) unity, equals and the band-width is then some 
six times either A / or/g. 

Frequency Modulation 

Following similar reasoning it can be shown that a frequency- 
modulated current wave may be expressed : 

D • 
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i=A •|sin (a)e4-Wj)^“Sin (co^ — co^Jt 

+J 2 (%)|sin (w, + 2cv,)t +sin (co, - 2wjt 
.|sin (co+wajJ^—sin (w^—(7) 


where 7w, = Av 

" /. 


Ay becoming unity for full signal amplitude. Comparing this 
with expression (6) it is clear the resultant spectrum for a 
frequency-modulated wave will be very similar in form to that 
for a phase-modulated wave, the only difference being in the 
value of the coefficients wij, and At the signal frequency 
for whicli these coefficients are equal the two spectra will be 
identical (compare the 10 kc/s signal), but any change of 
frequency would produce a difference. We can say that as 
with phase modulation, the band-width is in general determined 
by whether A/ or is the greater, and where one frequency is 
much greater than the other, the band-width is rather more 
than twice the greater frequency, the frequency spectra for 
frequency-modulated carriers being shown in Fig. 41 for 
comparison with those of the phase-modulated case. 


Vector Analysis of Phase and Frequency Modulation 

With amplitude modulation we were interested in a synthesis 
wave of constant frequency and varying amplitude. The 
vector representation of such a w'ave is explicit and simple 
because the length of the vector shows dfrectly the instan¬ 
taneous amplitude, whilst the angular position from a given 
datum shows the phase relative to that datum. Because we 
are dealing with a constant frequency, the constant angular 
rotation of the vector scarcely enters into the argument. The 
use of this same vector convention to express a phase or 
frequency-modulated carrier becomes more difficult, because 
we have a carrier whose frequency is varied. Thus instead 
of a vector rotating at constant speed but vni-ying in amplitude 

renr!>”°^“ modulation wiU be 

epresented by a constant amplitude vector having a cyclic 
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variation of angular position from a given datutn, and a 
variation of angular velocity per modulation period, a rather 
more difficult conception. 

Consider a carrier of, say, 100 c/s, phase modulated by a sine 
signal of frequency of 1 c/s to a maximum phase variation of 
rhl radian. If we consider as a datum vector, one rotating 
anti-clockwise at 100 c/s, then a vector representing the 
modulated carrier will, for half the modulation cycle, gain in 
speed on the datum, and for the other half-cycle, lose in speed 
on the datum, reaching a maximum phase angle, leading or 
lagging, of 1 radian. If we adopt the previous convention of 
holding the datum vector stationary, then the phase-modulated 
vector will swing sinusoidally to and fro either side of this 
datum to a maximum angular position of ±1 radian, a complete 
cycle of swing occupying 1 second, the signal modulation time. 
Fig. 42c shows the vector diagram, and Fig. 38 correlates this 
to the carrier wave changes. 

Thus from a time/^,, when the vector has zero phase, it swings 
anti-clockwise to t-y, stops, reverses in direction and swings 
clockwise through the datum vector position at a time when 
it reaches its maximum velocity, slows up to ig, stops, and passes 
through the datum vector again at at a maximum velocity. 
Clearly when the vector is travelling anti-clockwise, the 
frequency is greater than the carrier, and less when the vector 
is travelling clockwise, the deviation frequency being propor¬ 
tional to the velocity of the vector. At the ends of travel, 
when the vector is stationary, the wave radiated is that of the 
unmodulated carrier, 100 c/s. In the example given the 
vector swings 4 radians in a complete cycle, but as this is not 
at uniform speed, but sinusoidal, the deviation frequency is 

47r 

= one cycle per second above and below the carrier fre- 

quency, i.e., 99 and 101 c/s, as shown in Fig. 38a and c. 

If we halve the signal amplitude, the angle of travel and the 
frequency swing are both halved. If the signal frequency is 
raised or lowered, then, to cover the same angular movement 

deviation frequency, or velocity of vector travel, must 
be raised or lowered in proportion, so the same vector diagram 
will be representative of a constant amplitude signal of any 
signal frequency, the difference being in the velocity of vector 
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as it passes the datum, Avhich cannot be indicated except by 
a numeral. 

Turning now to frequency modulation, let us consider a 
carrier of 100 c/s modulated by a sine signal of 1 c/s to a 
maximum deviation frequency of 1 c/s. Since these figures 
are as those just given for the phase-modulated wave, the 


Ref. 




fs = tc/s 
i> ST / Radian 
(c) A/=/cls 

Fia. 42. Vectors for Frequency nnd Plmso Modulation 



s^thesis wave would appear as in Fig. 38a and c. As before 
this wave will be represented vectorially by a swmging vector’, 
whose maximum velocity as it passes the datum vector repre¬ 
sents the deviation frequency, and whose total arc of travel 
IS dependent not only upon the deviation frequency but upon 
the signal frequency as weU, because the longer the time taken 

JheT^r the modulation frequency 

the greater will be the swing in either direction. In the present 
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case, the modulation frequency is 1 c/s, so the vector will have 
half a second to swing in either direction. If the velocity was 
uniform it would swing 180° in half a second, but since the 
vector is swinging sinusoidally and only reaches its maximum 
velocity at the centre of its swing, the vector will not trace out 

2 

180° but only — of 180°, or 2 radians, as shown by Fig. I2a. 

TT 

If we increase the signal frequency, keeping the same devia¬ 
tion frequency, then the arc of travel, or phase change, is 
decreased, since with the increased signal frequency the vector 
has less time to travel, its velocity being the same. Conversely, 
if the signal frequency is decreased the arc of travel is increased 
proportionally. (Fig. 42), showing vectors for the same deviation 
frequency and two signal frequencies, 42b being for a signal of 
half the frequency of 42a. It is seen therefore that the 
difference in vector diagram for the phase and frequency- 
modulated carrier is that, with the former, for a given signal 
amplitude the vector arc of travel is constant iiTespective of the 
signal frequency, whereas in the frequency-modulated case the 
velocity is rhe same, but the arc of travel changes, increasing 
as the signal frequency decreases. 

Signals other than Sinusoidal 

It was mentioned earlier that although' phase and frequency 
modulation are essentially the same for a sinusoidal signal, 
there is some difference when complex signals are applied and 
we can show the difference best by considering the modulation 
by a square signal shape. 

Thus, consider the last example modulation of a 100 c/s 
carrier, by a signal of 1 c/s but of square shape. Taking the 
frequency-modulated carrier first, and assuming the deviation 
frequency to be as before, viz. 1 c/s, the modulated carrier and 
deviation frequency time curve would be as shown in Fig. 43a 
and b. That is from time the frequency is increased to 101 c/s, 
reduced suddenly at to 99 c/s, remaining at 99 c/s 
up to time and changing again suddenly back to 101 c/s, 
and so on. Thus at these times ^ 3 > there are transient 
conditions where the carrier changes and passes through the 
carrier value of 100 c/s. Vectorially this modulated wave will 
be represented by a vector which rotates at a constant speed 
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in either direction at 1 c/s, the transient carrier condition being 
shown by the stationary vector at the ends of the arc of travel. 
As before the total arc is dependent, not only upon the deviation 



Fig. 43. Frequency Modulntion—Squaro-wavo Signal. 



Fig. 44. Vector for Squaro-wavo Signal. 


frequency, but also upon the modulation cycle 
travelling at a uniform speed of 1 c/s, and it has 
complete the cycle, in this particular example it 
an arc of 180° as shown in Fig. 44. 


Since it is 
one second to 
will trace out 
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Since the vector travels uniformly and not sinusoidall}^ the 
phase angle traced out is uniform as shown in Fig. 43c, from 
which it is seen that a square wave frequency modulation gives 
a triangular-shaped phase modulation. If now we consider 
a carrier of 100 c/s phase modulated by a square wave, sa 3 % to 

7T 

J:- radians, the result is as shown in Fig. 45, which indicates 

the corresponding frequency deviation at 45. Since tlie carrier 
is phase modulated by a square wave its frequency remains 
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Fio. 45. Phase Modulation—Square-wave Signal 


constant, but the phase changes each half-cycle by an 

amount of — radians from the reference position. Thus in 

2 

45, from the time to ^2 frequency is 100 c/s but the 

phase is — in advance of the reference, from to ^3 retarded 

2 

by - , and from to <4 in advance again, and so on, these discon- 
2 

tinuities representing a momentary infinite change of frequency 
above and below the carrier as shown in Fig. 45c. 

The vector diagram is similar to that for the frequency- 
modulated case and shown in Fig. 44. Except the vector, 
instead of travelling steadily “ to and fro,” now jumps suddenly 
from each extreme position where it has remained stationary 
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for half a cycle. Thus at the time f,, Fig. 45, the vector swings 
suddenly from - - to + » from to /j, Fig. 44, remains 

stationary for the half-cycle tg. Fig. 45, and then at the time 
/g jumps back again to the position — and so on. The 

vector is thus stationary throughout except for the transient 
changes each lialf-cycle wliich must be regarded as taking place 
at an infinite speed. 

A Comparison of Modulation Systems 

Amplitude modulation is the oldest method of transmitting 
telephony, etc., by radio and it is still used in 00% of such com¬ 
munications. Frequency and phase modulation have re¬ 
ceived a great deal of publicitj^ in recent years, but it must 
be made clear that these systems have advantages over 
amplitude modulation only in a limited field. Of the two 
methods, frequency modulation has found more application 
than phase modulation. 

Wide-doviation F-M is confined to ultra-sliort waves for the 
following reasons. Firstly, the frequency band occupied is 
much greater than the modulating frequency and there will 
only be room for such transmissions within the ultra-short 
wave band, with its enormous range of available frequencies 
and limited range of transmission. Secondly, there would be 
difficulties in the design of transmitter and receiver to deal 
with the large frequency band unless the carrier frequency was 
high. Thirdly, long-distance short-wave transmissions suffer 
distortion due to selectiv^e fading and multiple paths (to bo 
discussed in Chapter V) and tins distortion increases with 
increasing band-width of transmission. 

Broadcasting by wide-deviation F-M (sucli as 75 kc/s) has 

only been developed extensively in tlie U.S.A., whore it is 

used to provide short-range broadcast services, of high fidelity, 

around large cities. The provision of similar stations in this 

country has been discussed and experimental transmissions 
are now being made. 

F-M is being used to an increasing extent for ultra-short-wave 
communication circuits, such as those used by police forces 
for linking up cars with stations. When only “ commercial- 
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quality ” speech is required, a deviation of 15-20 kc/s is 
commonly employed. 

On some short-wave telegraph circuits “ on-off ” keying is 
employed but the radiation on “ mark ” has frequency modula¬ 
tion of a tone imposed upon it. In consequence, the “ mark ’ 
transmission is spread over a band of frequencies and selective 
fading effects (see Chapter V) are not so serious. 

Having thus delineated the possible fields of application for 
F-M, we can discuss the advantages which may be gained in 
this limited field. 

If we consider first the transmitter, on F-M this has to 
provide a constant R.F., whilst with A-M the peak power may 
be four times the mean. It wdll be clearer when Chapter X 
has been studied that the efficiency Avill be greatest when the 
transmitter is giving its full output, and this can be the case 
all the time if F-M is employed. Also, a transmitter capable 
of giving the same peak output, whether A-M or F-^I, will 
produce twice the modulation-frequency power at the receiver 
if F-M is employed. 

Turning now to the receiver, one of the most important 
considerations will be the ratio of signal to noise at the output. 
The nature and sources of the components making up the noise 
output of a receiver are dealt with in Chapter XIV, but it may 
be stated here that such components are of two classes, those 
which are continuous and can be resolved into an infinite 
number of small, sinusoidal components at all frequencies, 
and those which consist of occasional pulses (lasting only a few 
micro-seconds) which may be of large amplitude. The latter 
can, of course, be resolved into a spectrum of radio frequencies, 
and, in both cases, it will only be those components which lie 
within the pass band of the receiver that contribute to the 
noise output. 

In an A-M receiver the noise output is produced by R.F. 
voltages beating with the wanted carrier and thus producing a 
low-frequency variation of amplitude. The noise has, there¬ 
fore, the same characrer as the A-M signal and cannot be 
separated from it. It is possible to fit a limiter, which reduces 
the amplitude of large impulses to little more than that of the 
peak signal. 

A type of limiter may also be used which greatly reduces 
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the sensitivity of the receiver during the short duration of the 
pulse. 

If any other type of modulation is used, then there is a 
possibility of reducing the noise output by making the receiver 
insensitive to A-M but still responsive to the type of modulation 
being received. Thus, in a receiver for F-M, a limiter must bo 
used, and, provided the received field strength is adequate, 
this can be arranged to “ slice off ” a large part of the R.F., 
thus making the receiver unresponsive to amplitude changes. 

This cuts out the noise vol- 



1*10. to. Illustrating Effect of Noiso 
in F-M Reception. 


tages during the time that 
the signal is near its peaks, 
as well as reducing the value 
of impulses, as in the case of 
the A-M limiter. 

The noise voltage will, 
however, bo impressed on 
the F-M in a way which can 
be seen from the vector 
diagram of Fig. 40, where V 
represents a steady carrier 
and N a sinusoidal com¬ 
ponent of noise voltage. As 
in our previous discussion 
of vectors for modulation, 
we will allow V to be 
stationary and N to rotate 
at the difference frequency. 


i lien we see that, during 

one cycle of N, the resultant vector swings through the 

angle <l>. In tlie example, N has been made one-half of V and 

the angle is about one radian. The larger the deviation 

frequency, the smaller proportion ^ is of the phase change duo 

to the wanted signal. The amplitude is seen to change by 3 to 1 

but the limiter in the receiver will prevent tliis afrecthig the 
output. ® 


It will be seen that the phase change produced by N is the 
same whatever the frequency of N, and in the case of phase 
modulation the improvement of signal/noiso ratio over ampli- 
tude modulation is proportional to the phase deviation. 
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In the case of frequenc}" modulation, it has been shown that 
for a given phase change the deviation produced is directly 
proportional to the modulating frequency. Hence, if the 
modulation is due to noise having components at all frequencies, 
those components nearer to the carrier frequency will ])roduce 
less frequency modulation, that is, less noise in the output. 
The distribution of noise frequencies in the output is therefore 
triangular, instead of being rectangular, as in A-M. 

If the deviation frequency is increased, the audio output from 
the wanted signal will be increase but the receiver will have a 
greater band-width and will therefore pick up more noise 
voltages. The frequency modulation produced by these will, 
however, yield frequencies above the audible range and, 
therefore, will not add to the noise output. 

All the above factors can be showm to produce a signal/noise 
ratio about 30 db higher than with an amplitude-modulated 
transmitter of the same peak power, proxnded the deviation 
frequency is about 75 kc/s and the input signal/noise ratio is 
fairly good. 

If the signal/noise ratio at the receiver input is very poor, 
conditions are rather different. The extra noise voltages 
introduced by increasing the receiver band-width to accom¬ 
modate the increased deviation frequency now interact and 
contribute to the noise output. In such cases a deviation 
frequency of about 15 kc/s is suitable and may result in a better 
signal/noise than A-M could give in the same situation. 

Because of the “ triangular noise distribution, we can 
further improve the signal/noise ratio, when using h -M, by 
“pre-emphasis” at the transmitter and a corresponding 
“ de-emphasis ” at the receiver. By pre-emphasis is meant 
a graded increase in depth of modulation of the higher-frequency 
modulation components, which are subject to more noise (as 
already explained), the balance being restored at the receiver. 

We have already mentioned that frequency and phase 
methods have not the Hmit of carrier amplitude that is imposed 
by amplitude modulation. With amplitude modulation ve 
cannot, no matter what power is taken, obtain a much greater 
percentage modulation than about 95% linearly, and work 
down to a minimum limit of less than about 5%, due to noise 
considerations and nonlinearity. 
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With fre((uency (and phase) modulation there is no theore¬ 
tical u^iper limit. We relate the upper limit to an arbitrary 
100%, but in general this upper limit could be exceeded with 
onl}" a gradual distortion appearing due to circuit limitations, 
there being no abrupt cut-off as there is with amplitude 
modulation. This, togetlicr witli tlie lower noise level that is 
possible, jneans that the ratio of maximum to minimum signal 
amplitudes that can be handled will greatly exceed the figure 
possible with amplitude modulation, and in consequence a 
much greater fidelity is possible without artificial compression 
(and subsequent expansion at the receiver) of the signal. 

For reasons which will be more apparent when receivers have 
been studied, two F-j\I transmissions on the same carrier 
frequency do not interfere with each other so much as wdth 
A-M. If the wanted carrier is only about twice the unwanted 
one, tlie interference at the receiver output is quite small. 

Pulse Modulation 

In recent years another method of transmitting a signal has 
come into use. Instead of transmitting a continuous carrier, 



i^) Fret^uency kc/s 

1‘lo. 47. Pulsc-Amplitiulo Modulation, 


short pulses of radio-frequency power are transmitted at 
regular intervals. These pulses take “ samples ” or “ snap¬ 
shots ” of the signal to be transmitted, and, provided that the 
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“ snapshots ” are sufficiently frequent, the receiver is able to 
reconstruct the signal. 

As an illustration, suppose that we are emplojung a radio 
frequency of 100 Mc/s and we wish to transmit a sinusoidal 
signal of 1 kc/s. One way in which this can be done is by 
transmitting recurrent pulses, each having an amplitude 
proportional to the instantaneous amplitude of the signal. 
In our example (Fig. 47a), each of these pulses lasts 5 micro¬ 
seconds and consist of 500 cycles of radio frequency, there 
being 10,000 pulses per second. 

A pulse has other characteristics besides amplitude and these 
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Fig. 48. Pulse-Duration Modulation. 


can provide alternative methods of modulation. For example, 
the pulses can be all of the same height but vary in duration 
in accordance with the amplitude of the signal. This is known 
as pulse-duration or pulse-width modulation (Fig. 48a). 

The timing of the pulse may be variable, this method being 
termed either pulse-time, pulse-phase or pulse-delay modula¬ 
tion. Alternatively, the frequency of the pulse may be varied, 
this method having much the same relationship to pulse-phase 
modulation as frequency and phase modulation have, w en 

using continuous carrier transmission. 

We have discussed the spectrum of a pulse in the previous 
chapter and have seen that the total frequency band occupied 
depends upon the narrowness of the pulse and upon the steep¬ 
ness of the growth and decay. There will be a component 
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frequency at every harmonic of the pulse repetition frequency. 
Thus, in our illustration, the unmodulated pulse would have 
components at 10, 20, 30 . . . kc/s and in order to retain an 
approximately rectangular pulse, these harmonics would have 
to extend to about 700 kc/s, which is the 7th harmonic of 
1/2 X 10“®, the frequency equivalent to the pulse duration. 
Note that it is only the first few harmonics which are of equal 
amplitude. 

If the radio frequency is 100 Mc/s, then the radio transmission 
would involve frequencies from 99'3 to 100*7 Mc/s. 

It will be seen from Fig. 47 that if the pulses are amplitude 
modulated, there is an/^ component and also each harmonic of 
is now accompanied by two side bands. The R.F. band¬ 
width will be the same as before, and, after detection at the 
receiver, we shall recover the spectrum shown (in part) in 
Fig. 47b. If a low-pass filter, cutting off all frequencies above 
the highest modulation frequency it is desired to receive, is 
placed after the detector, then the desired signal will bo 
obtained, free from other components. The amplitude of the 
/„ term can be shown to be 

It will bo necessary for to be at least twice the highest 
frequency component of the modulation. Otherwise the 
component will be accepted by the filter and will bo 

a spurious frequency in the output. 

When pulse-duration modulation is employed, the relation¬ 
ships are illustrated by Fig. 48. The term and the side 
bands vary in amplitude in accordance with the signal. As in 
pulse-amplitude modulation, a low-pass filter will follow the 
detector and the condition > 2/^ must be fulfilled. 

If a modulation index be defined as 

Maximum pulse width — Mean pulse width 

Mean pulse width 

tlien the amplitude of the term becomes 

In our example, the pulses are of 5/xs mean diu*ation and 

vary from 1 to 9/is with modulation, so that is 0*8. N is 

10 kc/s and therefore the amplitude of the term is 4% of the 
amplitude of the pulse. 

Pulse-phase modulation is illustrated by Fio*. 49, The 
modulation index is defined as ^ 
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Maximum phase displacement 
Mean interval between successive pulses. 

It can be shown that the amplitude of the modulation-frequency 
term is Recovery of the modulation at the receiver 

will be more complicated than with the tjq^e of modulation 



Fio. 49. Pulse-Phase Modulation. 

previously discussed because the rise of output with has to 
be corrected for. 

Let us now consider the very important question of signal/ 
noise ratio when pulse modulation is used. It can be said at 
once that pulse-amplitude modulation will, in general, result 
in a poorer ratio than straightforward amplitude modulation. 



Fia. 50a. Effect of Random Noise on Pulse. 

because the receiver will have a wider bandwidth and there 
are no other compensations. 

With pulse-duration or pulse-phase modulation, on the other 
band, limiters can be used so that both top and bottom of the 
pulse is cut off, as in Fig, 50. This results in the loss of some 
energy, of course. In Fig. 50a the noise is represented as 
continuous, and it will be seen that noise voltages are only 
effective during the rise and fall of the pulse. Consequently, 
the steeper the pulse, the less the noise in the output, as is made 
clear by considering the ideal rectangular pulse, to which no 
noise would be introduced. 
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If pulse-duration modulation is being employed, then it will 
be seen that noise is effective by increasing the duration of the 
pulse. On the other hand, if pulse-phase modulation is in 
use and the leading edge of the pulse is the time I'eference, then 
it will be seen that noise alters the phase and giv^es an output 
in this way. 

Now the steepness of the pulse sides depends upon the band- 
width of the receiver (assuming that this limitation comes 
before limitations in the transmitter) and, therefore, in general, 
the wider the bandw idth the less the noise output—the opposite 



Fio. 50b. Effect of Impulsive Noise on Pulse. 


condition to that for amplitude modulation. This is modified 
by the fact that if we increase the receiver bandwidth we 
increase the noise input but the statement remains true for 
practical conditions. 

If the interfering noise voltages are of an impulsive kind and 
can be represented as in Fig. 50b, then it will be scon that this 
pulse may alter either the effective duration or the phase of 
the signal pulse and so produce output noise. 

Systems employing pulse modulation are discussed further 
in Chapters XIII and XVIII. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THK PROPAGATION OF SHORT AND ULTRA- 
SHORT WAVES AT SHORT DISTANCES 


In this and the following chapter the very involved subject 
of wireless wave propagation will be treated only in a descriptive 
fashion. For the sake of completeness, it will be necessary to 
refer briefly to the longer waves but the main discussion will 
be concerned with short and ultra-short waves. 

It is evidently very desirable that it should be possible to 
predict the signal-strength which will be obtainable at a 
distance from a transmitter of specified power and frequency, 
and using a given aerial system, etc., but the acquisition of 
sufficient data to do this is one o/ the most difficult problems 
in wireless engineering. Theoretical investigations require 
advanced mathematics and numerical solutions usually depend 
upon constants which must be determined experimentally. 
The measurements to determine the constants or to confirm 
the theories are difficult. Only simplified conditions (as, for 
example, the assumption of a simplified ionosphere and a 
smooth spherical earth of uniform conductivity and dielectric 
constant) are amenable to theoretical treatment, in general. 

Wireless telegraphy had been a commercial proposition for 
some time before any such measurements had been made, 
but progress in recent years has been rapid, due to the pains¬ 
taking research of numerous workers in many countries. As 
a result of the information collected, a Committee of the C.C.I.R. 
were able in 1939 to draw up a comprehensive report giving 
quantitative curves and data covering the propagation, under 
average conditions, of wireless waves of all wavelengths in use. 
Ihis certainly does not mean, however, that finality has been 
reached in the study of wireless propagation, inasmuch as 
much more information is still required to clear up a number 
of doubtful points and explain the numerous I'esults which 
occur periodically and do not conform to typo. 

In fact the more statistical evidence that is accumulated 
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the more one realises that tlie beliaviour of the ionosphere 
is lilie that of the ■weather. Whilst one can give guiding rules 
as to its probable behaviour at a certain place, date, and time, 
the vagaries of the ionosphere will be certain to produce many 
incalculable results from time to time. 

In the present chapter the propagation of waves along or 
comparatively near the earth will be discussed, whilst the 
propagation through the ionosphere will be discussed in the 
next chapter. 


The Hertzian Dipole 

The simplest arrangement to consider as a source of radiation 
IS a straight conductor, very short compared with the wave¬ 
length produced and carrying a uniform alternating current. 
The radiation from practical aerials can be calculated by 
considering the aerial to be composed of a number of such 
elements. 

The equation of the field at a distance from the dipole and 
on a plane perpendicular to the conductor is given by 



120-171 h 
~)d 


volts per metre. 


where 2h is the height of the complete dipole'j 

A is the wavelength > in metres, 

d is the distance J 

^nd / is the current in amperes. 

It will be evident from the shape of a dipole, that if it is 
vertical, the radiation will be the same in all directions in a 
horizontal plane, and this radiation can, therefore, be illustrated 
a polar diagram as in Fig. 51a, where the radius represents 
the field strength which w'ould be measured if a suitable ap¬ 
paratus was carried round in a circle, having the dipole as its 
centre. A consideration of the field distribution in a zenithal 
plane shows that there will be no radiation vertically, maximum 
radiation horizontally, and for other zenithal angles it is 
reduced, following a cosine law, as shown in Fig. 51b. The 
distribution in all directions is therefore represented by the 

three-dimensional figure sketched in Fig. 51c. 

It will be observed from the formula that the field strength 
falls away as the first power of the distance, this reduction of 
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signal strength simply being due to the spreading of the 
wave. 

At j^oints really close to the dipole, i.e. less than one wave¬ 
length, there are also the ordinary electric and magnetic fields 
to be considered in addition to the radiated fields. As, how¬ 
ever, these induction fields are inversely proportioned to the 
square of the distance, they c|uickly become negligible and need 
not be considered in propagation problems generally, but they 



Fio. 51. Polar Diagrams of a Dijiolo. 


are important in problems connected witli the behaviom- of a 
number of radiators near to one another. It shoidd bo men¬ 
tioned that the induction fields are in time quadrature with 
cacti other, whereas the radiation fields are in time phase 
We now require to know what power is being radiated away 
from the dipole, and as in the ideal ease there is no loss in 
piopagation, we can consider the energy flowing tliroiuTh a 
sphere at a considerable distaneo from the dipole “oiir 
equations give tlie field strengtli at every point in this sphere 
and from this we can determine the energy flowing through a 
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unit area, so that summing over the surface we obtain the total 
power radiated. The result obtained by this method is ; 



320 772 A2 /2 
A2 


watts 


Since W is proportional to P, other things remaining con¬ 
stant, this power may be considered as used up in a fictitious 
resistance such that : 

W = P B^ 

and It will be seen that the radiation resistance of a dipole is 
given by: 

„ 320 772 ^2 


The modification necessary to adjust the calculations for the 

ideal dipole to fit ordinary aerials will be discussed later in 
Chapter VIII. 

The wave at a sufficient distance from such a dipole will be 
plane polarised, the electric and magnetic fields being mutually 
perpendicular to each other, and to the direction of propagation. 
In wireless engineering, the plane of polarisation is stated with 
respect to the electric field, and with reference to the earth’s 
plane. Thus in a vertically-polarised wave the electric field 
IS in a plane perpendicular to the earth’s tangent plane. 

If a perfectly-conducting, horizontal, plane sheet is passed 
through the centre of the vertical dipole, the fields should not 
be disturbed'since the electric field is everywhere perpendicular 
to the plane. We deduce, therefore, that if we set up a half¬ 
dipole on a perfectly conducting plane, the field in the space 
above the plane is the same as that produced by a complete 
dipole in space. Another way of arriving at the same result 
IS to suppose that the half-dipole has produced an “ image ” 
beneath the plane and that the current in the image is the same 
in magmtude and phase as that in the actual half-dipole. 


Conductivity and Dielectric Constant of the Earth’s Surface 

In many cases the propagation of wireless waves over the 
earth’s surface is much affected by the values of conductivity 
(^) and dielectric constant (/c) and the assumption of perfect 
conductivity made above would lead to wong conclusions 
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being reached. The values of a and k naturally vary con¬ 
siderably for different kinds of soil and there are also large 
variations with weather conditions at the same site. The 
soil at different depths will also have different properties and 
it is, therefore, not an easy matter to state an effective value 
for use in a wave-propagation problem. 

Measurements undertaken by the Radio Research Board,^ 
showed very large variations in a with moisture content. 
Thus for one sample of loam a was 10® electrostatic units 
(p = 9 X 10® ohms per cm. cube) when the moisture content 
was about 1% and 1-5 X 10® (0,000 ohms) when it was 25%, 
these figures being taken at a frequenc}'- of 1,200 kc/s. For 
the same sample, at the same frequency’', k varied from 3 for 
a 1% moisture content to 37 for a 25% content. 

The conductivity increases with frequency whilst the 
dielectric constant decreases, the same sample as previously 
mentioned, when measured at 10 Mc/s, and at a moisture 
content of 25%, gave values of a == 2 x 10® and k = 30. 


Reflection at the Earth’s Surface 


We have already seen that if a vertical half-dipole is erected 
on the surface of a perfectly conducting plane, the field at a 
distance can be considered as due to a complete dipole. This 
is a particular case of the “ image ” theory by which the effect 
of reflection is taken account of by assuming an image carrying 
a current I (A |^), where I is the current in the actual dipole 

and {A \£) depends upon the type of reflection and in this case 
is ^ = 1, ^ = 0®. 

The theory of reflection has been completely worked out, so 
that if (7 and k are known, the reflection coefficient applicable 
to a wave polarised either in the place of incidence 
or perpendicular thereto and of any frequenc 3 '^ incident 
a,t any angle can be determined. The principal practical 
difficulty is to know what values of cr and k to assume, 
especially if there are changes in the nature of the soil just 
below the surface. As the significant factors in determinincr 

O 


the nature of the reflection are k and j (cr in E.S. units) it follows 

that the relative effects of ^ and a vary greatly over the range 
oi frequencies used in wireless. 
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The reflection conditions are, in general, quite different 
depending upon whether the electric vector is perpendicular 
to the plane of incidence (Fig. 52a) or in that plane (Fig. 52b). 
ihe former case is simpler and will be dealt with first. If the 
smface were a perfect conductor then, for all values of 
[A 1^) would be — 1 ; that is, the image dipole must be con- 
sidered as caiT 3 dng a current, equal in magnitude but opposite 
in phase, to that in the actual dipole. This is seen to be neces¬ 
sary to satisfy the boundary conditions because there cannot 



Fio. 62a. pjQ ;52b. 



Fio. 62c. Reflection of Plane E.M. Waves. 

be any resultant electric field along the surface of a perfect 

conductor. 

^^^be earth may be regarded as a perfect dielectric (a = 0) 
en there will be a refracted ray passing into the earth, as 
Well as a reflected ray. For small values of 6, {A |^) is very 

nearly — i. ^or larger values, (f> is still 180°, but A depends 
npon the value of k. Evidently, if k was 1 there would be 
reflection and A would be zero. 

If we consider reflection at the surface of sea water (k = 81, 

^ = lO~^o E.S.U.), then for a frequency of 100 Me/s (^j~ 100j 

the assumption that (.4 |^) is — 1 is a very close one for all 
values of 6 and for lower frequencies would be even closer. 
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For reflection at the surface of earth, assuming k = 10, 
^ ^ 108 E.S.U., there is a much greater divergence, however, 
and Fig. 53 (derived from McPetrie’s curves ») gives values of A 

and for — = 1, and - = 2-5, which correspond (with the 

/ 1 

values assumed for o) to 100 Mc/s and 40 Mc/s respectively. 

Consider now the conditions for reflection when the electric 
vector is in the plane of incidence (Fig. 52b and 52c). If the 
earth were a perfect conductor, then the horizontal components 



FiO. 53. Polarisation Perpendicular to tho Plano of Incidence. 

of the electric vectors would have to cancel for all values of Q. 
This requires that (A would equal +1- is evident that 

when 0 is 90® there is no difference between the two polarisa¬ 
tions. An examination of Fig. 52c shows that, with the con¬ 
ventional diiections indicated, when 9 is 90® and <l> is 0®, the 
currents in dipole and image will actually be in opposite 
directions, thus conforming with tho statement previously 
made for polarisation perpendicular to the plane of incidence. 
If, on tho other hand, the earth may be considered as a pure 
dielectric, then {A ^ = — 1 for small values of 6 (as for 
polarisation perpendicular to the plane of incidence). As 6 
increases, however, A at first decreases, becoming zero (that 
is, there is no reflected ray) at an angle called the Brewster 
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depends upon k, then increases again; (f> is 
180 below the Brewster angle and 0*" above. 

When actual values of k and a are considered, we obtain 

180“, 
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Pig. 54. Polarisation in the Plane of Incidence. 
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Pig. 55. Polarisation in the Plane of Incidence. 

c^ves such as shown in Figs. 54 and 55, it being observed that 
^ ultra-short waves we approach the condition of ^ 0 . 

these curves it will be seen that the greater - is, relative 
Ky the lower is the angle at which A becomes a minimum 

8.W.W. ^ 
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and <j) changes quickly, but in all cases the image and actual 
dipoles carry equal currents in opposite phase when 6 = 0°. 
It would therefore appear that wave propagation directly 
along the ground when a is finite, is not possible, a result 
which we know to be contrary to experience. This discrepancy 
will be dealt with later. 


The Ray Theory 

We can now apply our discussion of reflection at the earth’s 
surface to an approximate theory of propagation which is useful 
in certain cases. 

The state of affairs existing when transmitting over a 
plane surface from an elevated transmitter T to an elevated 



Fio. 60. Direct and Indirect Patlis between Transmitter and 

Receiver. 


receiver E may be seen by examination of Fig. 50. The attenua¬ 
tion of the direct ray will be entirely “ geometrical,” that is, 
due to its spread, and if T’ is a dipole then the amplitude of 
the direct ray will be inversely proportional to the distance. 
The distance traversed by the indirect ray is seen to be 

\/d'^ + (Aj. + whilst the direct ray travels ^/d'^ + {hj, — 
producing a phase difference at E of 



radians. 


If d ^ hj, and /i^, tliis can be approximated (by the use of the 
binomial theorem) to 


27Tdr 




1 fhrp + hj^\ 2 


(hr 



00 
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That iSj the phase difference 


2 ?? 

X 


~d~ 


radians. 


If IS now given the correct value and phase, in accordance 
with the curves given, the resultant field at E can be calculated. 

If T is a horizontal dipole perpendicular to the plane con¬ 
taining the propagation path, then, whatever the value of 
the incident wave is polarised perpendicular to the plane of 
incidence. By using curves in Fig. 53 we can therefore find the 

resultant field at E and we could plot a polar diagram for the 
horizontal dipole at T. 

Consideration ^vill sliow that, except for communication 
with nearby aircraft, or between very high, closely-adjacent 
lulls, 6 will not exceed about 10°. It follows from Fig. 53 that 
we may take (A |^) as equal to — 1 in many cases. 

If T is a horizontal dipole but its axis is not perpendicular 
to the plane containing the propagation path, then the incident 
wave will contain components polarised in the plane of incidence 
as well as perpendicular thereto and it will be necessary to 
treat the components separately. The horizontal dipole has 
directive properties and if remote from earth does not radiate 
along its length. When near earth a vertically-polarised wave 
is radiated in this direction. 

Suppose now that T is a vertical dipole. For all values of 6 
this will produce a wave entirely polarised in the plane of inci¬ 
dence, and by reference to curves such as those of Figs. 54 and 
65 we can find the resultant field at E. For very small values of 
^ we see that we can again assume that {A |i^) is — 1, but it 
19 evident that this approximation is only true over a very 
small range of 0, and, furthermore, may be invalidated by an 
effect to be discussed in the next section. 

Since the values of k and o are so variable and are fi’equently 
not known at aU closely, it is useful to have roughly approxi¬ 
mate polar diagrams for a vertical dipole above the earth’s 


surface. For values of ~ occurring in the short or ultra-short 

^ave band, Fig. 54 suggests that for small values of 6 the best 
simple assumption is to take (A |(^) as — 1, whilst for higher 

^-ugles (A [^) should be taken as -f-1- Polar diagrams obtained 
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in this (but for a half-wave aerial, not a dipole) are shown 
in Fig. 150, page 268. 

Reverting now' to a consideration of Fig. 56 we see that if 
e is small and (A \(f>) may be taken as — 1, since the distance 

travelled by the direct and reflected wave is almost the same, 
the resultant field strength at the receiver will be much less 
than that due to the direct ray alone. 


The phase angle w'ill be tt + — . and both and Ej^ 

A d 

components will be of equal strength. A vector diagram will 
show that- the total field E is therefore given by 2^^ sin 

Ad 


It wull be seen that if becomes 0, 1 

Xd 


. . the total field 


becomes zero, provided that the eonditions for which the 
expression is obtained hold good. 

Thus if a receiving aerial at a fixed distance is raised, the 
received field strength will pass through a series of maxima and 
minima. Similarly, if a receiving aerial is maintained at a fixed 
height but brought nearer to the transmitter, the received field 
strength will fluctuate. 


If 






Xd 


is small, we can put the sine equal to the angle (in 
radians) so that E = 2En 

^ Xd 

The direction of radiation from T will be practically normal 
to the aerial and hence, using the expression given on page 91, 

/120Tr /A 

\Xd . 2 ) Xd 


24077“ 11 


where I is the effective length of the aerial at T. 

The above formula must be used with caution and with a 
clear realisation of the assumptions upon which it rest-s. When 
valid this expression ^vill be approximately true wdiother the 
dipole is vertical or horizontal, that is whether vertioallv or 
horizontally polarised waves are being used, but in the latter 
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case it will only give the field strength in a direction normal to 
the dipole. 

From the foregoing discussion it will be evident that the 
ultra-short waves will give good results if signalling is to be 
carried out between elevated sites such as between steep hills, 
because the effective values of h<p and will be large. 

A consideration of Fig. 57, however, will show that even 
in such a case there may easily be more than one reflected 
wave. In the case shown, one reflected ray will largely 
neutralise the direct ray in the way previously discussed, but 
this leaves one reflected ray unopposed and therefore the field 
at R is much greater than indicated by the equation. It is, 
therefore, possible for the received strength to be large or 



Fio. 57. Multiple Patlis between Transmitter and Receiver. 


very small and, when setting up a receiving site, the aerial 
should be moved about to find the best position. 

It will also be evident that a small change in the trans¬ 
mission frequency will alter the length of the different paths, 
as measured in wavelengths, and will alter the phase-angles 
between the various components at the receiver and give a 
different resultant field-strength. If the transmitter is radiat¬ 
ing a modulated wave, therefore, it does not follow that the 
various frequencies will preserve their correct relationship to 
the carrier, either in magnitude or phase. This effect is likely 
to be pronounced when very short waves are used for television. 


Multiple Path Effects in Television 

We have already seen that multiple paths may produce 
rapid variations of signal strength with position or with 
frequency and that the frequency response curve of a television 
receiver may be seriously distorted thereby. 

Since the television modulation frequencies are so high, it is 
also possible for the difference in time of propagation over 
different paths to be comparable with the reciprocal of the 
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modulation frequency. This effect has been studied theore¬ 
tically by Lawson. 

Energy arriving by a second j>ath will evidently give a 
completely separated double image, or “ ghost,” if the delay 
in transmission equals the time between two picture elements. 
With present British standards this will be about one-tenth 
of a micro-second, corresponding to a difference in path length 
of 30 m. 

In the case of telephone transmission, an “ echo ” delaj^ed 
by so small an amount behind the main signal would, of 
course, merge into it and be unnoticed. 

It is unlikely that the earth reflections previously discussed 
would produce “ ghosts ” unless hj< or hj^ are unusually large 



and d small but reflecting surfaces, such as buildings, maj^ tvell 

do so. Reflecting objects capable of giving the same difference 

in path lengths will lie on an ellipse having transmitter and 

receiver at the foci and a set of conical ellipses can therefore 
Ije drawn for different delays. 

Clearly-defined double images will be given by buildings such 
as A (Fig. 58) which lie approximately along one of the ellipses, 
whilst an object which lies across ellipses, such as B, will 
produce a blurring effect on the screen of the television receiver. 

In practice the most disturbing position for a reflecting 
object will be on the flank or behind the receiver, because it 
will then reflect a powerful signal into it. The transmitting 
aerial w. 1 normally be high and reflections from buildings neal- 
It should be unimportant. An improvement can, therefore, 
be produced by using a directional aerial at the receiver. 

The effects become worse if the radio frequency is increased 
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because smaller objects become effective radiators, but it is 
easier to employ dii’ectional reception. An increase in defini¬ 
tion means, of course, that shorter path differences are effective 
in producing “ ghosts.” 

The Surface Wave 

All that has been discussed hitherto concerning reflection 
and propagation assumes that, at the point where reflection 
occurs, the incident wave is a plane wave. If the dipole is 
sufficiently near to the earth (as measured in wavelengths), 
however, the incidental wave has not become plane before the 
surface is reached, and imder these conditions the “ image ” 
theory will not give the total field. 

In such cases there is a surface wave, the foot of which 
travels along the earth’s surface. This wave undergoes 
attenuation because it produces currents in the earth, and there 
wiU be a wave travelling through the earth. 

The attenuation depends in a complex way upon k and -. 

For the lower frequencies it is the conductivity that is impor¬ 
tant, the higher this is the lower being the attenuation. For 
frequencies within the short and ultra-short wave bands k is 
also an important factor, the higher the value of k the lower 
the attenuation. Thus for all frequencies the surface wave is 
less attenuated over sea than over land. The attenuation 
increases with frequency and becomes very great in the ultra- 
short wave band. 

The magnitude of the surface wave from a vertical dipole is 
such that the ray theory previously mentioned ceases to be a 
useful approximation unless the dipole is about one wave¬ 
length above earth and it can be seen, therefore, that it is only 
likely to be of use for ultra-short waves. 

When a horizontal dipole is used, however (and we are 
concerned with propagation in a direction perpendicular to 
the axis of the dipole), the surface wave is of much smaller 
magnitude and the optical theory with the image in anti¬ 
phase is a useful approximation even when the dipole is only - 
above earth. ^ 

When a wave is travelling over an imperfectly conducting 
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earth, the electric field must have a component along the 
direction of travel because the induced currents in the earth 
recjuirc potential differences over the surface to produce them. 
'J'here w ill also be a wave travelling through the earth and this 
absorbs energy. The electric field of a vertically polarised 
wave is therefore no longer exactly vertical but is tilted, the 
foot lagging behind. The angle of tilt is a function of a and k 
and by measuring the tilt a and k can be deduced. 

Another way of considering the matter is to realise that since 
there is a loss of energy at the foot of the wave there must be a 
downward supply of energy from the upper part of the wave, to 
balance matters up. 

The surface wave is able to travel beyond the optical range, 
that is, to follow the curvature of the earth, because of two 
effects : diffraction, and refraction in the lower air layers. 
It is well known that light rays “ leak ” around an opaque 
object and illuminate an area that should be in shadow if a 
strictly straight-line propagation only was considered. The 
magnitude of this diffraction effect increases with the wave 
length and it will be evident that diffraction will be an impor¬ 
tant feature of ^\■ircless wave propagation, since the waves are 
immcnsel 3 ^ longer than light waves. 

Any theory allowing for diffraction must assume, of course, 
that the earth is a smooth sphere and hills or other obstructions 
may greatly influence the signal strength actually obtained. 
Such local obstacles will have more effect on the shorter wave¬ 
lengths because diffraction is less marked, and the nearer 
the obstruction is to either transmitting or receiving aerial 
the more influence it will have. 

The original diffraction theories were worked out for trans¬ 
mitting and receiving aerials on the earth’s surface. Eleva¬ 
tion to any appreciable fraction of a wavelength is clearly 

r waves and would not bo markedly 

beneficial. 


As the wavelength is reduced, however, the range of a 

transmitter on the earth’s surface to a receiver also on the 

earth s surface becomes o.xceedingly small and hence, when 

ultra-short waves are being used, either transmitter or receiver 

(or both) will usually be raised to a height which may be 
several wavelengths. 
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It is evident that the “ ray ” theory cannot be employed 
for ranges greater than the optical because diffraction is not 
allov’ed for. 


Eckersley’s Theory of Ultra-short Wave Propagation^^ 

T. L. Eckersle}^ has extended the diffraction theory to deal 
with the most general case of transmission from a raised vertical 
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Fig. 60. Propagation of Ultra-Short Waves over Land. 


dipole, around the curvature of the earth (allowing for the 
earth’s g and k) to a raised receiving dipole. The results of 
the theoretical analysis have been presented in a set of curves 
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giving the field strength to be expected at different distances 
from a transmitting dipole on the earth’s surface, for different 
heights of receiving aerial. Alternatively, the curves will 
give the field strengths at the earth’s surface from a trans¬ 
mitting dipole raised to different heights. These curves, of 
which two sets are prepared, one for transmission over sea, 
and one for transmission over land, are shown on page 704, 
but Figs. 59 and 60 give one set for 6 metres, and it will be 
seen that the transmission of such waves over the sea (Fig. 59) 
is distinctly better than over land (Fig. 60), and that the field 



hK-i 

Fig. Cl. 


strength obtained increases rapidly witli height of transmittinf» 
(or receiving) aerial. ® 

Ihe use of the ray theory in cases where it is not even 
approximately true, lias led to the belief tliat signals wiU get 

nn the optical range. 

Ihe full theory shows no such sudden change, except that at 

great heights (where the ray theory is more applicable) the 

curves do bend over and sliow increased attenuation after tlie 
optical range is exceeded. 


Lckeisley haa produced an auxiliary curve giving the gain 
with height so that a value of field strength can be obtained 
w len both transmitter and receiver are raised. He finds that 
above a certam height, h,, such that h, = 60. the gain 
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with lieight is practicall}" independent of the earth’s constants 
CT and K and that it is therefore possible to give a curve of gain 
against hX--^ as Fig. 61. The gain below is, liowever, very 
dependent upon o- and k and in order to find the total gain 
due to raising to a height h, it is necessary- to subtract a con¬ 
stant number of db from the given curve, in accordance with 
the table below : 

Wavelength (Metres) 2 4 6 8 

Db to be (Over Land 0 2-2 3-7 4-9 

subtracted (Over Sea 13-G 18-0 20-8 22-9 

An example maj'’ make the use of the curves more clear : 

Required to calculate the field strength at a distance of 50 km 
from a 50 watt transmitter employing an aerial (assumed to have 
a cosine polar diagram) at a height of 50 m. The receiving 
aerial is on an airplane at a height of 1,000 metres. The trans° 
mission is over land (assumed a = lO'^^ e.ni.u., k = 5) and the 
wavelength is 6 metres. 

From Fig. 60 the received energy on the ground at 50 km from a 
1 kW transmitter at 50 metres height is 44 db below the datum 
(i.e. the energy corresponding to 1 mV/m). The actual power being 
only l/20th of that assumed in the curves will reduce the received 
energy by 10 log 20 = 13 db, thus making the F.S. —57 db. 

•I 

For this case JiX ^ = 303 and from Fig. 61 the gain due to the 
height of the airplane is 71 db, from which 3-7 db have to be 
subtracted (see Table), and hence the energy becomes 

— 57 + 71 — 3'7 = 10*3 db above datum. 

If the field strength in mV/m is x, then : 

+ 10*3 = 20 log X from which 
X = 3*3 mV/m. 

In Appendix I will be found a series of curves for wavelengths 
between 2 and 6 metres. 

Propagation through the Troposphere 

The lower part of the earth’s atmosphere is called the 
troposphere because within it the atmosphere is supposed to be 
well mixed by winds and to be of the same chemical constitu¬ 
tion. The density and temperature then decrease uniforml^^ 
with height, the temperature drop being about 1° C. per 
100 m, 


10 

5-9 
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^Vhen an E.M. wave passes from one medium to another, 
the refractive index, 

^ sin ^ ^ ^ 

^ sin ^2 ^’2 'V ^<1 

if the permeability of both media is the same. The refractive 
index of a gas (referred to a vacuum) is given hy fx = AS I 
if fj, is not far removed from unity. A is a constant and S is 
the density of the gas. The connection between pressure, p, 
density, S, and absolute temperature, T, for a perfect gas is 
p = R S T (wliere R is the gas constant). 

In the case of the atmosphere, we can work out from the 
temperature gradient the variation of 8 and lienee p. As p, 
decreases with height, it follows that an E.M. wave travelling 
through the troposphere will follow a curved path, which for 



normal ” conditions has a radius about five times that of the 
earth. 

Refraction in the troposphere therefore assists diffraction 
over the surface of the earth, to make it possible for waves to 
travel beyond the horizon. 

Because the dielectric constant of water is so high (approxi¬ 
mately 80) tlie value of k is very dependent upon the water 
vapour present. The specific humidity (that is, grammes of 
water vapour per kilogramme of air) should be independent of 
height in a well-mixed atmosphere. 

Conditions in the troposphere are often very different from 
the “ normal ” conditions which have been assumed. Parti¬ 
cularly at times of calm, “ good ” weather, the air tends to 
stratify and it is found that the temperature does not fall at 
the usual rate for the first 1,000 metres or so. Also, the 
humidity decreases rapidly with height. Under these condi- 
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tions, K decreases mucli more rapidly with height than for the 
“ normal ” conditions and the curvature of the path may be 
greater than that of the earth’s surface. 

The height over which k is varjdng abnormally is sometimes 
only about 30 m. and is seldom more than 1,000 m. Hence, 
if we consider transmitters at various heights (see Fig. C2) it 
will be seen that rays from a transmitter near the earth’s 
surface may be trapped and travel far beyond the horizon by 
successive reflections. The plienomenon is known as super¬ 
refraction. It is as if the wave has travelled within a “ duct.”^- 
If the aerial is placed at a greater height the ra}^ will be lost, 
as the bending is less. 

It is found that abnormal ranges of this kind are common 
on centimetre wavelengths, occasional on waves of a few metres 
and are never obtained on medium wavelengths. If we treat 
the propagation from the “ ray ” point of view, the reason for 
this does not appear. If we consider it more from the wave 
point of view, however, we can find an explanation. 

The “ zig-zag ” propagation within the “ duct ” is much hke 
that in a wave guide (see Chapter VII). For the wave guide 
there is a limiting frequency below which transmission is not 
possible, and the same is true for the duct. Owing to the 
entirely difierent boundary conditions in the two cases, whereas 
a wave guide can transmit waves for which the guide is only 
half a wavelength wide, the duct in the atmosphere has to be 
large compared with the wavelength. 

Hence ducts are often formed which guide centimetre waves 
efficiently. Much deeper ducts are formed occasionally which 
are able to guide waves of a few metres but never ones which 
are capable of retaining medium waves. The theory of these 
ducts is due to Booker.^^ 

Whenever refraction is making an important contribution 
to the signal strength at the receiver, we shall expect the 
signals to vary in strength—that is, to “ fade.’^ Slow fading 
will occur as the ducts come and go with changing temperature, 
etc., and there will also frequently be rapid fading, due to sudden 
local changes in the atmosphere. In cases where there is more 
than one path between transmitter and receiver, we shall 
expect rapid fading as atmospheric changes cause differences 
in path lengths. 
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Absorption in the Atmosphere 

Since light waves are so greatly absorbed by fog, and to a 
less extent by rain, it is natural to enquire how short radio waves 
must be before they are apj^reciably affected. 

An average fog consists of very small droplets of about 
0 01 mm. diameter and spaced about 4 mm. It is a matter of 
common observation that raindi'ops vary greatly in size but 
an average drop during moderate rain has a diameter of about 
1 mm. and drops are roughly 100 mm, apart. 

We might expect, therefore, that neither rain or fog would 
affect radio waves to a measurable extent unless the wave¬ 
length is below 10 cm and that absorption due to rain would 
be greater than that due to fog. Light waves, on the other 
hand, are so much shorter than the diameter of even fog 
particles (wavelength of green light, 0-5 x 10“^ mm) that fog 
is more effective than rain, because of the greater concentrat ion. 

Some time before the production of sufficient power on 
centimetre wavelengths to make their use practicable, Stratton 
examined theoretically the magnitude of absorption to be 

expected. More recently the problem has been worked out 
by Ryde.^^ 

Both agree that absorj^tion will be small for 10 cm waves, 
even witli tropical rain or dense fog. Attenuation increases 
rapidly for shorter wavelengths and tropical rain would 
produce 2 or 3 db/km attenuation of a 3 cm wave, increasing 
to about 15 db/km at 1 cm. Witli the rainfall usual in this 
country, however, the values would only be about a tenth. 
A fog which reduces visibility to 30 m should introduce an 
attenuation of 0-23 db/km at 3 cm and 2 db/km at 1 cm, 
which is about tlic same as that due to a moderate rainfall. 

Some experimental results are given on page 118. 


Summary of Factors influencing Propagation 

I he theoretical work on short and ultra-short wave transmis¬ 
sion (excluding transmission througli the ionosphere)-may be 
summarised as follows : 


ihe range of a transmitter on the earth’s surface to a receive 
also on the ground, becomes smaller as the wavelencrth 
reduced. Under certain conditions theoretical curved's ai 
available from which the field strength at an elevated receive 
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produced from an elevated transmitter, may be deduced. 

_ 

The earth’s surface has to be assumed smooth and spherical 
and likely average values of o and k assumed. 

Refraction in the tropospliere may produce an appreciable 
increase in signal strength at longer distances and can be 
expected to produce fading. Very long ranges may be expected 
at times on very short waves, due to unusual variations of 
dielectric constant with height. 

An approximate “ ray theory,” though of limited application, 
is useful and simple in certain cases and shows us that where 
communication takes place over uneven gi'ound or obstructions 
commensurate with the wavelength, there are frequently 
several paths by which energy can reach the receiver and in 
consequence an interference pattern can be produced. 

When wavelengths such as 3 cm are employed, rain and fog 
may be expected to introduce a noticeable attentuation. 

We now propose to study very briefly some of the more 
important experimental investigations which have been 
published, in order to see how far the theories outlined are 
correct and complete. 

Experimental Studies of Transmissions of 5 to 7 Metre Waves 

Very many investigations have been made on these wave¬ 
lengths either to check the theories discussed or to provide 
data for the establishment of a commercial service. 

All investigators have found that signal strength varies 
rapidly with receiver position as the “ ray ” theory suggests. 
In endeavouring to check theoretical field-strength/distance 
curves, therefore, it is necessary to choose as open a site as 
possible and it may be necessary to take several readings at 
sites very near together and take a mean. Any site chosen 
must be well away from all power or telegraph lines, railways 
and trees, and should preferably be uniform in character and flat. 

Many measurements have been made on transmissions 
at several frequencies in the neighbourhood of 50 Mc/s (6 
metres) from the Empire State Building, New York, the 
aerials of which are the highest fixed aerials in the world 
(400 metres above earth) and the results obtained and pub¬ 
lished by Jones are in good agreement with the Eckersley 
diffraction curves. 
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Jones and other workers have observed the large fluctua¬ 
tion in signal strength which can be produced by moving cars, 
etc. At these wavelengths it is evident that such objects are 
sufficiently large in comparison with the wavelength to re¬ 
radiate to a considerable extent. It has also been observed 
that aircraft can produce noticeable fluctuations of signal 
strength, even when at some distance from the receiver. 
Since the aircraft is in a much stronger field than the receiver 
(due to its height) re-radiation from it is considerable. As an 



• Fio. 63. 

• Hy permission of the British Brondensting Corporation. 

instance, television reception at Chelmsford (30 miles from 
the transmitter) often suffers rapid fading due to aircraft 
between Chelmsford and London, the picture brightness vary¬ 
ing as the changing position of the aircraft changes the phase 
of the re-radiated wave relative to the direct wave. Tests 
in rural districts also show rapid variations of signal strength 
with position, especially near trees. A typical curve obtained 

by the B.B.C. (Fig. 03) shows the largo variations obtained for 
small changes of position. 

Maclean studied 50 Mc/s transmissions at three sites, one 
of which was within the “ optical range, one 700 feet below 
the line of sight, and one 11,400 feet below. Ho found that 
even within the optical range there was slow fading up to 10 db 
in amplitude, whilst at the longer distances fading was much 
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more pronounced, the maximum values of the field strength 
being about 20 db above the average value. There was no 
correlation between tlie fading at the three sites. The average 



* By permission of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

field strength was much higher at night, probably due to 

refraction. 

It has been demonstrated by George 20 that the frequency 
response curve of a wide-band receiver (such as for television) 
can be greatly modified by multiple-reflection effects. 
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An extensive study of the transmissions on G-67 metres 
(45 Mc/s) (vision) and 7*25 metres (41*5 Mc/s) (sound) from 
the B.B.C. Television Station at Alexandra Palace, London 
has been made and the B.B.C. have published “ contour ’’ 
maps, one of which is shown in Fig. 64. From these maps, 
curves for field strength in the different directions, N. S. E. 
and W., have been plotted in Fig. 65, and compared with 
Eckersley’s theoretical curve, showing the close agreement. 

The British Post Office have made a number of investigations. 



Fig. 05. 


A continuous, two-year record of signal strength over a 137 km 
path (mainly over sea) has been analysed by Smith-Rose and 
Strickland, the wavelengths concerned being 5 and 8 incti'es. 

It was found that fading was slight during periods of low 
barometrie pressure and was more severe in “ good ” weather, 
which is in accordance with theory concerning refraction. It 
was difficult to decide whether the fading was entirely due to 
changes in refraction over a single path or whether it was 
partly due to interference between a direct ray and other rays 
winch were reflected from discontinuities in tho troposphei-e.' 

Ihe gam of signal strength with height above the earth 
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has been measured by a number of observers, and in particular 
the work of Jones using an auto-g^To aircraft Jiave been 
shown to agree closely with Eckersley’s theoretical curves. 

Experimental Studies of 1 to 3 Metre W^aves 

The ra 3 ^ theory in the form given by McPetrie and Saxton ^ 
has been checked by them, using wavelengths of 2 and 3 metres, 
and very good agreement has been obtained. Conditions were 
such that the ray theor 3 % image in anti-phase, was a 

reasonable approximation. It was confirmed that on an 
open site, vertically and horizontally polarised waves gave the 
same field strength and that signal strength was dhectly pro¬ 
portional to receiver height as stated in the theory. It was 
observed that the 2-metre transmissions were attenuated to a 
greater extent when passing over London, but the 3-metre 
transmission appeared to be unaffected. 

Continuously during one year, Burrows 21 and his associates 
studied the propagation of a 2-metre (150 Mc/s) wave over a 

non-optical ” 60 km path and found fading up to 20 db 
The average field strength was higher during the night but the 
fading more pronounced. Conditions were very similar at a 
distance of 200 km. 

Wavelengths within this range have been used extensively 
for radar and the possibihty of exceptional ranges under certain 
weather conditions amply demonstrated. As far as is known, 
the world’s record for long-range radar is held by a 1^ metre 
station at Bombay which frequently “ sees ships at 1,000 km 
distance and the coast of Arabia at 2,000 km, during the hot 
season, but reverts to its normal range during the monsoon. 

Experimental Studies of Waves Shorter than I Metre 

Some of the pioneer work on these wavelengths was done by 
Yagi and Uda^s in 1928 and in 1931 the I.T. and T. Corp.^^ 
commenced to study the propagation of 18-cm waves across 
the Straits of Dover. In these tests between fixed stations, 
well within the optical path, signals were steady when weather 
conditions were steady and were unaffected by rain, fog or 
snow. Abrupt changes of temperature and pressure often 
produced fading up to 40 db, particularly on stiU, summer 
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days. There was almost certainly a reflected ray from the 
water and fading was partly due to changes in relative path 
length. Tliere was some evidence that the rise and fall of the 
tide affected the signal by altering the length of the reflected 
ray path. 

Marconi and his assistants conducted an extensive investi¬ 
gation of oO-cm waves in 1932. On one typical test over sea, 
good telephone signals were received at 93 km (the optical 
range being 84 km) but very deep fading, allowing only of 
occasional reception, was then experienced up to 140 km. 
At this distance signals improved considerably and remained 
good up to 160 km, being finally lost at 175 km. During a 
later test, consistent reception was possible at distances up to 
five times the optical range even when hills intervened, and 
signals were reported at nine times the optical range. 

Somewhat similar results were obtained by Hershberger”^ 
in 1934. Using 75 cm, he obtained useful telegraph signals at 
140 km over sea, this being five times the optical range, as the 
shore transmitter and the receiver on shipboard were low. 
Up to 30 km the signals were strong and steady, from 30 to 
50 km became weak and fading and above 50 km the strength 
varied little with distance and there was some fading. 

These long ranges, using such short waves, atti'aeted con¬ 
siderable attention at the time. The “ duct theory, deve¬ 
loped during the war, seems an adequate explanation. It 
seems likely that the poorer results at the intermediate distances, 
noted by both investigators, were really due to meteorological 
changes whilst the tests were in progress. 

A great deal of data has been obtained bj'^ the operation of 

ladar on 10 and 3 cm bands. In addition, a number of stations 

were set up in this country, expressly for studying propagation.^® 

One of these networks, which is still in operation, comprises 

two transmitters on the Welsh coast, near to each other, but 

A is at 165 metres above sea level, whilst B is only 27 metres. 

At a distance of 92 km, a pair of receiving stations were set up, 

C being at 252 metres and D at 29 metres. At a distance of 

320 km (in S.W. Scotland), in nearly the same direction from 

A and B as are C and D, a further pair of receiving stations 

were installed. .E is at a height of 115 metres and F at 29 
metres. 
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At both A and 5 there are 9 and 3 cm transmitters, giving 
power outputs of 0-6 and 0*15 watts respectively. Paraboloid 
reflectors of 120 cm diameter are used at the stations. The 
signal strength measurements are more accurate than has 
previously been possible. Measurements of atmospheric pres¬ 
sure, temperature and humidity are made by aircraft flying 
over the route at varying heights. 

The reader will need to consult the original 25apers for details 
of the results obtained but the following general conclusions 
emerge. Field strengths at C from A (0-89 optical range) 
agree fairty well with theoretical values, assuming a 
‘ standard ” variation of refractive index Avith height and 
taking account of reflection from the sea and of diffraction, 
though fading is present. The same is true of the signals over 
the paths BC and AD, which are 1-21 and 1-10 times the 
optical range respectivel 3 ^ 

The signals at I) from B (2-4 optical range) were, however, 
nearly always considerably greater than calculated for a 
“ standard ” atmosphere. Here the path Avill lie near the 
earth’s surface and appears to traverse a duct Avhich remains 
fairly constant. The average level was about 35 db beloAV 
that for the path AC and the values obtained over a da}^ may 
vary by 50 db. The greater usefulness of elevated sites when 
reliable communication is required is clear. 

Over the 320 km path, the “ standard ” level of received 
signal at B and B would be far below the minimum value which 
the receiver could cope with (in the case of the B to F trans¬ 
mission on 3 cm, about 500 db below) but signals AA^ere recei\-ed 
at times. 


During three typical summer days, measurable 9 cm signals 
Avere received at E from A (3-82 optical range) for about 70% 
of the time and these sometimes exceeded the “ free-space ” 
value. This is Avorked out for the transmitter and receiA^er 
considered as isolated in space but alloAAdng a likely value for 
the attenuation in the atmosphere. Over the same period, the 
3 cm signals foUoAved the 9 cm ones in general but were AA^eaker, 

presumably due to greater absorption. 

During this typicals ummer period the 9 cm transmissions 
from B were received at F (8-45 optical range) for 50% of the 
time and sometimes approached the free-space value. The 
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3 cm transmissions were only received for two brief periods 
but then approached the free-space value. 

The results confirm the general impression that signals 
beyond the optical range tend to be larger during still, summer 
weather because ducts are more easily formed. Especiall 3 ^-low 
field strengths often follow the formation of fog but this is 
probably not due to increased attenuation but because the 
formation of water droplets has reduced the invisible water 
vapour in the air and hence the dielectric constant. 

Other tests which have been made include transmission from 
a low site to the top of Snowdon, to see whether the formation 
of ducts at low levels would result in a large drop of field 
strength at a height, but this did not appear to be the case. 
Transmissions have also been made across London on 9 cm 
and the signal strength found to be about the same as for a 
similar path in the countiy. 

The absorption of 3 cm, 1 cm and 0’6 cm waves b}’’ rain 

has been investigated by Robertson, King 27 and Mueller.^s 

It is not easy to get consistent results as, if a lengthy path is 

chosen in order to make the attenuation appreciable, then the 

rainfall will seldom be uniform. On the other hand, if the path 

is short it is necessary to measure small increases of attenuation 
accurately. 

The results are summarised in the table below. 


Table VII. Absorption due to Rain 



llninfnil. 


Wnvclcnglh. 

Light 

1 mm./hour. 

Moilcrnlo 

4 nun./hour. 

1 

1 

lloftvy 

15 nini/hour. 

Cloudburst 
100 mtu./hour. 


3-2 cm. 
1-09 cm. 
0*6 cm. 

? 

< 0-6 
< 00 

< 0-3 

0-6 to I‘2 

1 to 2 

< 0-6 

3 to G 

4 to 6 

2-5 to 3 

20 to 30 

25 to 35 

Attenuation 
tdb. per 
km.) 


It will be seen that absorption of 3 cm waves by rain will 
not often be senoiis. Moderate rain can produce an appreciable 
effect at 1 cm. however. The inerease in attenuation for 
V avelengths less than 1 cm is not so groat, which is in accord 

With theory. 
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Application of Short and Ultra-short Waves over Short Distances 

1 he available band of short wavelengths is so valuable for 
long-distance communication that the use of such waves for 
s lort distances must be limited. In tropical countries, how¬ 
ever, long and medium waves are so seriously interfered with 
by atmospherics that short A\'aves are sometimes employed for 
broadcasting or comparatively short distance communication. 

IS proposed to transfer such services to ultra-short waves. 

Short waves have been employed in the past for such services 
as police radio, but, hei'e again, ultra-short w'aves are now 
usually employed. Difficulties caused by the great variability 
o signal strength with change of receiver position have been 
argely overcome. Frequency modulation is often used. 

Ultra-short waves are very useful for point-to-point com- 

mumcation over distances up to, say, 100 miles, especially if 

transmitter and receiver can be on an elevated site. The 

ladiation can be readily confined into a narrow beam, inter- 

erence is small and the equipment compact. Such services 

are quite satisfactoi'y at distances considerably in excess of the 

optical range if the receivers have automatic gain control 
devices. 

Waves below one metre were used for some important 
channels of communication during the war and are liltely to 
come into increasing use now that reliable transmitting and 
receiving apparatus is available. 

Selected references are given at the end of Chapter V. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PROPAGATION OF SHORT AND ULTRA- 
SHORT WAVES THROUGH THE IONOSPHERE 


When, in 1901, Marconi successfully demonstrated that 
communication across the Atlantic (actually between Poldhu, 
Cornwall, and Newfoundland) could be achieved with electro¬ 
magnetic waves, not only did he place the first milestone on 
the road to long distance wireless communication, but he 
opened up a new field of thought regarding our earth’s sur¬ 
rounding atmosphere and stimulated scientific interest in 
a direction which has continued up to the present day. 

For this experiment a wavelength of about 1,300 metres 
was used and the theories outlined in the previous chapter are 
insufficient to explain the long range obtained. In fact the 
theoretical figure for the field strength at a great distance on a 
perfectly conducting spherical earth was only 10"® of that 
probably obtained. 

Assuming the earth to be a spherical conductor, Heaviside 
(and Kennelly) conceived an upper ionised layer forming a 
second spherical conductor concentric with earth, between 
which is a homogeneous insulating medium. These two 
spaced conductors thus form a spherical transmission line, so 
that any electrical disturbance across the line creates plane 
polarised electro-magnetic waves which are propagated through 
the insulating medium between these boundaries, and such 
waves, therefore, automatically follow the earth’s cui'vature. 

For a number of years there was no very direct experi- 
rnental evidence for the existence of this ionised layer except 
that crude measurements of field strength showed that this 
was of the order predicted by approximate theory. Fi'om 
1925 onwards, however, many workers have studied the pro¬ 
blem by various methods. As a result, it has been found that 
there are, m fact, several effective “layers” of ionised air 
and the whole region has been termed the ionosphere. In this 

120 
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book only a simple treatment of the subject will be attempted, 
dealing particularly Avith practical application to A\'ireless 
communication, and the reader is referred to the very extensive 
literature (references to which are given at the end of this 
Chapter) for more detailed information. 


Polarisation of E.M. Waves 


We have already noticed that a vertical dipole set up on the 
earth’s surface produces a vertically polarised wave, that is, 
one in which the electric field is vertical. The magnetic field 
is horizontal, so that the direction of propagation, the electrical 
field and the magnetic field, are mutually perpendicular. 

After the passage of a wave through the ionosphere it may 
be found that the plane of 
polarisation is revolving. If the 
value of the electric field in this 
plane remains constant, it may be 
resolved into two equal compo¬ 
nents at right angles to each 
other and in time quadrature. 

The magnetic field consists of two 
similar components and the wave 
IS said to be circulaTly polarised. 

If the electric field is represented 
by a vector, say, OP, Fig. 66, 

then if the wave is circularly polarised, this vector must be 





Y' 

Fig. 66. Vector Representa¬ 
tion of Polarised Wave. 


regarded as rotating at a uniform rate as it progresses forward. 
Thus its extremity traces out a spiral, and the projection of 
this spiral on a plane normal to the direction of propagation 
be a circle as shown. Its components along OY and OX 
are therefore given by OP sin cot and ± OP cos cot, respectively, 
the sign of the second component depending upon the direction 

of rotation of OP. 

The amplitude of OP may vary as it revolves, so that its 
extremity traces out a spiral whose projection is not a circle 
but an ellipse, and the wave is then said to be elliptically 
polarised, circular polarisation being merely a particular case 
of this. As before, this resultant can be resolved into two 
components along OY and OX, but these two components will 
no longer be of equal amplitudes. 
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The Passage of an E.M. Wave through the Ionosphere 

In deriving the relationships which follow, the rationalised 
M.K.S. system of units will be used. 

Suppose an E.M. wave having an electric field F sin wt to be 
traversing ionised air in which there are N free electrons per m^. 
Let Q be the charge on an electron and m its mass. The electric 
field will exert a force FQ sin utt on the electron and, if v is the 
velocity produced, then 

dv . , FQ , , 

m ~ = sin wt and v — — —- cos cot m/seo. 


dt 


(o7n 


The motion of N electrons per m^ constitutes a current 
density NQv or 


— NQ —^ cos cot amps./m^. 

com 


In a vacuum the displacement current produced by F sin cot 
would be 


KqFco cos wt 


and the total current density is, therefore, 


(oF cos cot 


— 


NQ^ 

o)^m 


Jamps./m^. 


The ionised air is behaving as a medium of dielectric 
constant 



tohn 


The refractive index of the ionised air (relative to un-ionised 
air) will be given by 



If we substitute values for in and k 


A wave entering the ionised air will therefore bo refracted 
away from the normal to the surface as shown in Fig. 67. 
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If N is increasing with heiglit, then tiie wave will travel in a 

curve, and if the bending is sufficient, the wave will be dhected 
back to the earth again. 

We cannot trace out accurately the path of a wave through 



Fig. 67. Refraction in the Ionosphere. 


the ionosphere because we do not know sufficiently well how 
^ varies with height. 

The velocity of an E.M. wave is given by 


1 




(where 


here is permeability) and if c is the velocity in un-ionised air, 

c 

the phase velocity in the ionised air becomes 




N 

80-5 - 

P 

and the group velocity becomes correspondingly lower than c, 
being given by It is to be noted that the velocity now 

depends upon /. 

For a brief discussion of phase and group velocity, see page 243. 
As we make our wave enter the ionosphere more steeply it 
evidently requires to be bent through a larger angle if it is to 
be returned again. No rays will be returned above a certain 


angle given by cos 0^ = ^ 


N 

1 _ 80-5 

J 


though, if 

the frequency is low enough, 6q may be 90®. As the frequency 
Js raised we eventually reach a value for which no wave is 
returned from the ionosphere, however obhque the incidence. 

A consideration of the geometry will show that, due to the 
earth^s curvature, even a ray which leaves the transmitter 
tangentially to the earth’s surface cannot enter the ionosphere 
at less than a certain value of which depends upon the height 
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of the lower edge of the ionosphere. It will be seen, also, that 
if a ray travels in a straight line it Avill make a continually 
inereasing angle with the tangent to the earth below. The 
smallest angle which a ray can make with the E layer is about 
8"" and with the F layer about 14° (see page 131). 

To gain some idea of numerical values we may note that if 
X is 4 X !(>'* electrons per m^ and / is 2u Mc/s, then p == 0d)0, 
phase velocity l’U4 c and grouj) velocity 0*90 c. 

If Nw>x is 4 X lO^k then the critical freciuency for vertical 
incidence will be 5*7 Mc/s, whilst the highest frecjuenc}^ whicli 
u ould be returned for 0=10° would be 33 Mc/s (9-1 m). These 
values are ap{)roximate, due to the simplification of theory. 

In the above discussion we liave ignored certain factors 
and it now becomes necessary to discuss these. It will be 
evident that positive ions in an ionised gas will also experience 
a force on tlie passage of a wave. Their mass being so very 
much greater than that of the electrons, liowever, their motion 
is small and their contribution to the total current negligible. 


The Effect of Collisions in an Ionised Region 

When the electrons are set in motion by tlie wave, collisions 
will be caused with the gas molecules and the motion of the 
electrons will be modified. For the highest frequenc}^ the 
average tiine between collisions is so long compared with the 
])eriod of the wave that the effect of collisions is not so very 
important. In our simj>le analysis the electron motion was 
such that an entirely quadrature component of current was 
added to the displacement current and hence k remained a 
simple ([uantity and there was no absorption of energy in the 
ionos]>here, any more than in un-ionised air. When the effect 
of electron collisions is allowed for, however, k becomes a 
complex quantity. The total current in the ionosphere has 
now a com[)onent in j)hasc with the electric field, namely a 
conduction current, and this draws energy from the w'ave, 
which is therefore attenuated. The calculations to obtain the 
effective dielectric constant are now much more complicated, 
but we can gain an idea of the result by considering the average 
effect of many collisions as providing a damping force propor¬ 
tional to the motion of the electron but opposing its motion. 
We have something akin to the mechanical vibration of a body 
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having inertia and friction under the influence of a simple 
harmonic force. When there are a number of C 3 xles of the 
wave during the average period between collisions, the frictional 
force is small and the electron motion is nearlj'^ in quadrature 
with the applied electric force as we have ah'ead 3 " seen, that is 
to say the ionosphere is acting as a pure dielectric. 

If, however, the frequenc 3 '- is made much lower, the frictional 
force is large and the electron motion becomes nearly in phase 
with the electric field, that is the conduction current pre¬ 
dominates and at such frequencies the ionosphere behaves 
as a good conductor rather than a dielectric. In this case 
an incident wave is therefore reflected and onl 3 ^ a small amount 
of energy, which is quickly dissipated, enters the la 3 'er. 

Thus the average collision time of the la 3 ^er marks a dividing 
fine between two t 3 q)es of wave propagation. This time is 
such that the medium broadcast frequencies lie near the 
dividing line and thus will be expected to have characteristics 
common to both long and short waves. 

The Effect of the Earth^s Magnetic Field 

A second fact that has been ignored is that the ionosphere is 
situated in the earth’s magnetic field. In consequence, if an 
electron is set in motion by the electric field of a wave, it may^ 
have another force acting on it due to the earth’s magnetic 
field. If we consider a plane polarised wave entering normally 
a uniformly-ionised medium, two special cases arise according 
as the direction of propagation is along or transverse to the 
direction of the magnetic field. 

In the former case, shown in Fig. 68 , the electron motions 
become elliptical instead of “ to and fro ” as previously assumed, 
and it can be shown that, as a result, two circularly polarised 
waves are produced which travel with different velocities 
through the ionosphere and suffer different attenuations. In 
the case when the direction of propagation is transverse to the 
earth’s magnetic field, two particular cases are shown in 
Figs. 68 a and 68 b. 

In 68 a is the electric vector in the incident wave is along the 
direction of the field. The motion of the electron is therefore 
along the magnetic field and is therefore unaffected 63 ’’ it, and 
as though the earth’s earth were absent. 
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In Fig. 68c the electric vector is transverse to the earth’s 
field, and the motion of the electrons becomes elliptical in the 
plane at right angles to the field. The wave remains plane 
polarised, but with a velocity modified by the presence of the 
earth’s field. If the electric vector is neither transverse nor 
along the earth’s field the wave is resolved into two plane 

polarised waves, one of the 


♦ a 


F Siniut 


B 


Fig. 68rt. 

F SinuJt 


a 


B 


Fia. 681). 


cr 


F Sinm t 


Fio. 08 c. Illustrating tlio offoct of the 
Earth’s Magnotie Field. 


type in 68a and the other 
of the type in 68c. 

In the general case when 
the direction of propaga¬ 
tion is oblique to the 
direction of the earth’s 
field the wave is resolved 
in the medium into two 
elliptically polarised waves 
(whose characteristics 
depend also upon the 
density of medium), and 
in the case of wireless 
transmission through an 
ionosphere of varying 
electron density, in which 
the direction of the wave 
is altering with respect to 
the direction of the field 
as the wave proceeds, the 
polarisation characteristic 
will change from point to 
point along the ray path. 
The polarisation of the 
wave on emergence wiU 
therefore depend upon the 


lonospiere"''^ 

'™ve is varied the elliptic paths of 
the electrons vary m shape because, for the same value of F 

the forces on the electrons clue to F and B change in magnitude 

At a certain frequency termed the resonance frequency the 

.ll.pt,0 orb,t. b.00,,,0 ver, l.,g, .„d 
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collisions is very great, and the losses are greater than at other 
fiequencies. For a value for B of 0‘5 x 10^“* webei's/ni^ the re¬ 
sonance frequency is 1-40 Mc/s (214 metres). 

At lower frequencies the magnetic field reduces the amplitude 
of the electron motions, thus reducing the colhsions and hence 
the attenuation. At higher frequencies the main effects are 
those already discussed and at the shorter waves, especially for 
the very oblique incidence such as obtains with long-distance 
transmission, the earth’s field has little effect. 

Measuring the Properties of the Ionosphere 

Existing methods of investigating the ionosphere are only 
capable of measuring the heights of the maximum electron 
densities. Before 1939, the properties had only been investi¬ 
gated consistently at a few places on the earth, the most 
intensive work having been done by the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, U.S.A., the Radio Research Board at various 
places in England and by the Marconi Company, Chelmsford, 
England. Studies had also been made in India, Australia, 
the Polar Regions, and at Huancyo, Peru. The last named 
place was chosen because it is on the earth’s magnetic equator, 
a-nd this simplifies in -some ways the interpretation of the 
results obtained. 

During the war, in order to increase the reliability of com¬ 
munications, a considerable number of new ionospheric 
observations were set up all over the world and our knowledge 
ofthe ionosphere greatly increased thereby. 

The existence of the ionosphere was indirectly shown by 
the fact that the various series of long-wave signal-strength 

measurements agreed reasonably well with theories dependent 
Upon a spherical conducting “ ceiling ” around the earth, but 
the first direct measurements from which the effective height 
could be estimated were made by Appleton and Barnett in 
1925 on about 300 metres. A transmitter was set up whose 
frequency was continually varied, and the received signal 
strength at a point 88 km away was found to vary through a 
dumber of maxima and minima as the phase difference between 
the surface ray and the downcoming ray varied. When investi¬ 
gations of layer height were first commenced, the existence of 

F layer was not suspected, but Appleton found a sudden 
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discontinuity in measured height at certain times and deduced 

the existence of an upper layer. 

Breit and Tuve in America first developed a method of 
measuring layer height which was adopted by Appleton and 
has since been used by most workers on the subject. A very 
short “ pulse ” signal is transmitted and is received at a station 
a mile or two away. The surface wave is therefore received 
and also a ray which leaves the transmitter almost vertically, 
a small portion of which may be “ reflected ” from the iono¬ 
sphere. By the use of an oscillograph at the receiver, the 
time elapsing between the arrival of the surface wave and 


P 



Eio. 09. Equivalent Height of N max. 

tlie reflected ray can be accurately determined and their 
relative amplitudes compared. 

It is necessary to understand clearly the meaning of the 
height of a layer deduced from such measurements. Whilst 
the reflected ray is in the layer its group velocity will be reduced 
below c, whilst the velocity of the surface wave will equal c 
throughout its journey. If an equivalent path be assumed for 
the reflected ray which it is supposed to traverse with velocity 
c, then if the length of this path be I and the surface distance 

5, we have the relation-? = i where t is the interval between 

c 

the reception of the two signals. It can be shown that the 
equivalent path is the “ optical path ” TAPCR (Fig. 69), so 
tliat tlie equivalent height measured is MP. 

As the frequenc}' on which the pulses are transmitted is 
made greater, we shall reach the critical frequenc}" for vertical 
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incidence. When is 90°, the expression on page 123 for cos 6^ 
shows that = 1*24 x 10^® X //, whereis the critical 

frequency in Mc/s. 

Thus exploring the ionosphere with a variable frequency, it 
is possible to obtain the critical frequencies of the various 
layers as they become transparent at any time and place to 
waves of vertical incidence, and Fig. 70 shows a typical critical- 
frequency height curve taken at Chelmsford at midday, in the 
summer. 

It wiU be noticed from Fig. 70 that the critical-frequency 



height curves split into two branches as the critical frequency is 
approached. This is due to the “ echo ” being split into two 
signals separated from each other by the action of the earth s 
magnetic field. They are known as the ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary rays, and the separation of the critical frequencies is 
dependent upon the strength of the earth’s magnetic field. 
In the northern hemisphere, at vertical incidence, the ordinary 
ray emerges from the layer with a left-hand sense of polarisa¬ 
tion when observed from above and the extraordinary ray with 
a right-hand sense, whereas in the southern hemisphere the 
reverse is the case. 

It is evident that in wireless communication we are usually 
interested in the behaviour of waves incident obliquely on the 


B.W.W, 


w 
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ionosphere, whereas the pulse measurements deal with vertical 
incidence. The pulse measurements have also to be made at 
lower frequencies than many of those used for long distance 
communication. 

A very approximate relation between the two is seen from 
page 123, but methods for more accurate prediction of the 
behaviour of obliquely-incident rays from the data given by 
pulse measurements have been developed by Mart}^!, N. Smith, 
and Millington. 

The first observations of oblique rays were those obtained 
by T. L. Eckersley, using the facsimile-telegraph apparatus. 
By its use he was able to measure the time interval between 
different rays arriving at a receiver after having been reflected 
a different number of times from the earth (see page 167). 
From these measurements the maximum electron density in 
the layer concerned may be deduced. 

The Structure of the Ionosphere 

Having considered the methods by which the ionosphere has 

been “ explored we now turn to consider what these methods 
have revealed. 

The ionisation of the atmosphere is brought about by 

ultra-violet light and corpuscular radiations from the sun. 

Hence, the number of free electrons present will increase in 

any part of the ionosphere which is exposed to simlight. 

During hours of darkness, recombination \vill be taking place, 

that is, free electrons will be uniting with positive ions to form 

neutral molecules, and at low atmospheric pressure this 

recombination process is slow and hence the density of free 

electrons will decrease continuously during the hours of 
darkness. 

The density of free electrons at any time and place varies 
with height above the earth’s surface and experimental evidence 
suggests the presence of several layers. Or more precisely, 
the number of free electrons per m^ rises to more than one 
maxima with height as shown pictorially in Fig. 70, where 
frequency in Mc/s is proportional to electron density These 
layers are enumerated E, F, etc., the notation being introduced 
by Appleton, who first discovered the F layer. 

There are two principal layers in the ionosphere, namely 
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E and F, the latter, however, often separating into two parts, 
the and layers respectively. 

The lower, or E layer, remains constant in height, at about 
100 km, but its density varies with the sun’s altitude. Thus 
it will be most dense at midday in summer, and of minimum 
density during the night. Similarly the F-^ layer height remains 
constant at about 200 km, although it is not always observable 
as a separate layer owing to its merging with the F^ layer at 
certain times ; but, as far as can be judged, its density, like 



that of the E layer, can also be directly correlated with the 
sun’s altitude. It is assumed that both the E and the F^ 
layers are formed by ultra-violet radiation from the sun, as 
both these layers are absent during the winter periods at the 
polar regions. 

The F^ layer does not appear to be caused entirely by ultra¬ 
violet radiation as it can be observed in the polar regions during 
the winter months, and its general behaviour is abnormal. 
First of all, its height is greatest in the summer daytime, and 
it descends to the level of the Fj layer in winter. Secondly, 
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the density of the layer, in contrast with the ^ and F-^ layers, 
is found to be lower in the summer months than during the 
winter and it also suffers from an annual as well as a bi-annual 
effect. Thus it is found that the height of the F^ layer is 
decreased and its general density increased in both northern and 
southern hemispheres, between September and March. These 
inconsistencies of the F^ layer are seen in Fig. 71, which 
correlates the equivalent layer density with years. 

It is sometimes found that the density of the E layer increases 
greatly for a short time. These sporadic conditions are local 
in character and the agent producing them is not definitely 
known. 


Besides the j)rincipal layers mentioned, there is evidence of 
layers lower than the E layer, known as the C and D regions. 
I he existence of a G layer beyond the Fg layer has been sug¬ 
gested as an explanation of some echoes which show a very 
gieat equivalent height, but other more probable explanations 
have also been advanced. There is some evidence for a D 
region at between fiO and 00 km,, and a C region between 20 
and 3o km., both these layers having very variable characteris¬ 
tics. Certain workers have obtained pidse measurements 
which indicate the permanent existence of a series of thin 
layers of nearly constant height and electron density, extending 
from 1 km. upwards to about 15 km. The existence of these 
ayers has been deduced entirely from pulse measurements, 
but at these heights direct observation of the electrical state 
of the atmosphere can be made by means of balloons, and 
observations do not reveal such ionised regions. There are also 
theoretical considerations which make it difficult to accept the 
existence of layers having the characteristics suggested, and 

ordou^br"^^^'^^ of these juilse results is, thei'cfore, a matter 

in the various layers 

upon the eleven-Kar solar cycle, wl.ich also affects the earth’s 
magnetic fie <1. During tlie years wlien sun-spots are most 
numerous, the electron (Icnsity becomes greafer 

riie ionosphere has been investigated over sufficient places 
on the earth to show that the condition of the e Sf 
layers is much the same all over the earth when sulhl 
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conditions are the same but, as already mentioned, this is 
not true of the F 2 la 3 ’er. 

The results of continuous pulse-measurements made at 
Washington are summarised each month in the P.I.R.E. and a 
prediction made of the maximum usuable frequencies for the 
succeeding month. 

We are now in a position to correlate the general facts of 
propagation theory for communication over great distances. 
We have shown that the three main layers of the ionosphere, 
namely E, and F^, vary very considerably with time and 
season, and their condition will determine which has the maxi¬ 
mum control on any frequency used for long distance com¬ 
munication. Before showing how the many variable factors 
which control communication may be co-ordinated into work¬ 
able charts, or characteristics, to enable us to predict the 
correct wavelength to use for any given distance at any given 
time, we will briefly summarise the general features of long 
distance communication on the different wavelengths. 

The gamut of the present useful wii-eless spectrum may be 
considered to extend from 30,000 metres down to a fraction 
of a metre, and as has been mentioned in Chapter I this 
spectrum can arbitrarily be divided thus :— 

(1) The long and medium wave band = 30,000-400 metres. 

(2) The critical wave band = 400-150 ,, 

(3) The short wave band == 150-10 ,, 

(4) The ultra short wave band = below 10 metres. 

The Long Wave Band 

Since both the earth and the E layer behave as good con¬ 
ductors to long and medium waves, their propagation is 
substantially represented as a “ spherical transmission line ” 
type. The wavelengths being commensurate with the height 
of the lower layer, the state of vertical electric polarisation 
with which long waves are usually emitted persists (nearly) 
throughout their journey. Because the lower layer responds 
quickly to the sun’s action, the day and night effects on long 
waves follow closely the actual coming of day or night. 

Attenuation is the only factor which comes into the con¬ 
sideration of long-wave propagation, and this will be propor¬ 
tional to /*, hence the possible distance of communication 
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with a given power is proportional to the square root of the 
wavelength used. With any given wavelength the signal 
strength distance curve is of exponential form as shown in 



Fio, 72. F.S. Distance Curve. 

Fig. 72, and the curve connecting wavelength and communica¬ 
tion distance for a given radiated power will be as shown in 
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Fig. 73. From the second curve it can be seen that only 
waves above some 15,000 metres are suitable for communica¬ 
tion over the greatest distances on earth, namely, half the 
circumference. 


The Critical Wave Band 

The critical wave-band includes waves having frequencies 
nea,r the resonance frequency discussed on page 126. As can 
be imagined, the transition from long-wave propagation pheno- 
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mena to short waves is not sudden, but goes through a phase 
whose condition shows certain characteristics of both t 3 ^pes. 
Waves coming in this class are not confined therefore to 
frequencies approximating to the 
collision frequency, but include 
waves lying in the region between 
150 and 400 metres where reliable, 
long-distance communication is 
impossible. 

During the daytime communi¬ 
cation is confined to an area cc 

Ui 

covered by the surface ray, which ^ 
has a short range, and waves in 
this band are therefore suitable for ^ 
short-range services, such as broad¬ 
casting, where the intention is to- 
serve a limited area. During the 
dark hours, however, there is 
considerable reflection from the 
upper layer and hence signals may 
be transmitted over a considerably 
increased area. This longer, night 
range is not necessarily useful 
because at points where the surface 
and reflected waves are of about i5 
the same amplitude considerable ^ 
fading and distortion results, due 
to interference between them. 






The Short Wave Band 

Since short wavelengths are 
small compared with the height of 
the ionosphere, it is permissible to 
use the idea of rays as we do 
when discussing many problems 
in optics. It is necessary to 
remember, however, that the rays which we draw in expla¬ 
natory diagrams have no separate existence, and are merely 
representative of an indefinite number of other possible paths. 
Thus in Fig. 74 each line should be considered as representing 
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a sheaf or pencil of contiguous rays assumed to spread as the 
ray is propagated outwards, and if the medium through which 
the ray pencil passes is homogeneous, the “ illumination ” of 
any section of the path is uniform. Short waves are able to 
penetrate the E layer because there is time for several oscilla¬ 
tions of an electron at these frequencies before a collision with a 
gas molecule takes place, but tins is the portion of the path in 
which the greatest attenuation occurs, because there are more 
air molecules per c.c. present at tlie lower altitude and hence 
more collisions. The rays then travel on to become bent at the 
F layers, where they also suffer some attenuation. If the 
frequency is below the critical frequency of the layer at the 
time and at the oblique angle at which the ray strikes the layer, 
the ray returns to earth, again passing through the first layer, 
but if the bending is not sufficiently great the ray escapes 
through tlie layer and is finally lost to the earth. The plane 
of polarisation with which the ray is emitted may not persist 
and in fact rarely does. Short waves gcnerall}^ will penetrate 
into the and F^ layers, and since the electron densities of 
these layers do not have any simple relationship with the sun's 
altitude, variations in short wave conditions, whilst largely 
dependent on daylight and darkness, do not follow immediately 
and the connection is therefore less obvious. 

The Skip Distance 

Energy radiated horizontally from a transmitting aerial near 
the earth’s surface is quickly absorbed due to the large earth 
losses, as has already been explained on page 105, and hence 
only short-distance communication can be carried out by this 
horizontal radiation, which is usually known as the surface ray. 
Energy radiated at high angles may not be bent sufficiently at 
the layers to return to earth at all and therefore escapes. 
Shallow angle radiation at an angle just great enough to escape 
absorption b}'' the earth will, as shown in Fig. 74, enter the lower 
layer, suffer attenuation there, be bent at the upper layer and 
return to earth. A consideration of the figure indicates that 
between the distance at which the surface ray becomes 
negligible, and the distance at which the first ray returns to 
earth from the layer, there may be a zone which is not covered 
l^y rays. This is called the skip zone and the distance 
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across it the “ skip distance.” Signals are not necessarily 
entirely absent in this area, as it will usually be “ illuminated” 
by scattered radiation, to be defined later. Thus the signal 
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strength-distance curve for short wave communication is of the 
form shown in Fig. 75, where A marks the limit of the surface 
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Fig. 76. Skip-Distance Curves. 

ray, B the distance where the first down-coming ray is received 
and AB the skip distance, although it is more usual to consider 
the distance from transmitter to B as the skip, because the 
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range of the surface ray is always small. It should be men¬ 
tioned that unusually short skip distances are occasionally 
recorded, due to an abnormal condition of E layer causing 
reflections from it. 

In the case of the longer short waves (that is in the region 
of 100 metres) there may not be any definite skip distance 
but only a pronounced dip in the signal strength-distance 
curve, as shown in Fig. 75. With wavelengths in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 12 metres, however, the skip distance may reach 
several thousand km when most of the path is in da^^light, 
whilst if most of the path is in darkness no ray would return 
to the earth’s surface at all. Thus the skip area will vary 
considerably in extent depending upon wavelength, season, 
and time of day, and Fig. 76 shows the skip distance for different 
wavelengths during daylight, twilight, and darkness conditions. 
The various grades, 1 to 0, are referred to later on in the 
chapter. These curves are really concerned with bending, 
and show the minimum distance at which the bending of a ray 
is sufficient to return it to earth, and it follows that for a 
given distance and wavelength the darker the grade the less 
the bending. 

It is to be noted that during the sunspot maximum years 
the skip curves are lowered by some 25% so that the limiting 
wavelength for sunlight conditions is reduced to some 9 metres. 

Scattering 

Within the E layer there are local centres or “ clouds ” of 
high electron density. Waves incident upon these may be 
scattered in all directions and hence may provide a very 
uncertain signal at a receiver. Scattering is more in evidence 
in the skip area because the only energy received may bo due 
to this cause, but it is nearly always the means by which some 
of the energy reaches a receiver. 

If the transmission is non-directional then scattering will 
take place from many points situated all round the transmitter. 
It follows that a direction-finder placed where the energy is 
mainly received by scattering will not indicate a bearing, since 
energy is reaching it from many directions. 

It has been sliown by T. L. Eckersley that in some cases 
where diiectional transmission is taking place, a direction finder 
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placed within the skip zone will indicate the bearing of the 
station as being more or less where the “ beam ” enters the 
layer and not the true position of the station, thus showing a 
marked scattering of rays from this point. 

Exactly how the earth is “ illuminated ” beyond the skip 
distance by rays bent back from the upper ionised layer has 
been a matter for a number of theories from time to time, but 
the generally accepted one is that the rays continue in a series 
of ricochets, that is by successive reflections from the earth and 
refractions from the upper layer, as shown pictorially in Fig. 74. 
If this is so it will be seen that the earth beyond the skip zone 
^vill be illuminated by a whole series of rays, from very shallow- 
angle rays nearly tangential to the earth’s surface which have 
proceeded by a few ricochets, to rays near the critical angle 
which have “ hopped ” many times. The high-angle rays 
which make many ricochets will, in general, be more attenuated 
in traversing a given distance over the earth’s surface than 
the low angle rays, because each reflection at the earth involves 
loss and each passage through the layer also involves attenua¬ 
tion. Thus it will be seen that the most effective rays for 
long distance transmission are those that leave the trans¬ 
mitting aerial at a shallow angle, and hence an efficient aerial 
system should concentrate the radiation between about 3° 
and 15°. 

During certain conditions of the ionosphere it appears that 
a type of transmission is possible which omits intervening 
ricochets, so that if the initial and final conditions of layer are 
correct for bending, the intervening condition need only con¬ 
fine the ray to the ionosphere and not necessarily return it to 
earth. 

Reflection from the earth’s surface has been discussed on 
page 94, and it will be seen that at a certain critical angle 
there may be practically no reflected, vertically-polarised ray. 

In order to communicate Successfully over a long distance 
a consideration of Fig. 75 shows that in addition to the attenua¬ 
tion not being too great to permit of the reception of sufficient 
strength, it is necessary also that the receiving station should 
not be within the skip zone. This means that the bending in 
the upper layer must be sufficient to bring down rays within 
the required distance. The attenuation and the bending of 
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a ra}" of a given frequency are dependent upon the state of 
ionisation of the layers, and this in turn depends on the day- 
night conditions. We shall expect therefore that to maintain 
a service it will, in general, be necessary to alter the wave¬ 
length used to suit the time of day and season, remembering 
that the wavelength chosen will generally be that which gives 
least attenuation with sufficient bending. 

Attenuation 

This is now not a function of the losses in an equivalent 
transmission line as it is for long waves, but it is a question of 
the absorption of a wave as it passes through the ionised layer, 
and it is found that attenuation is proportional (for daylight 
conditions anyway) to the square of the wavelength ; in fact 
exactly the reverse of long-wave attenuation. If the distance 
of communication depended only on attenuation, the curve 
for communication distance against wavelength would rise 
from the critical wavelength as the wavelength decreased. 
But as the bending effect, which will be considered next, is 
equally important, we reach a limiting value of shortness of 
wave for communication on earth, below which the range 
suddenly falls off to the surface-ray range. This limit is shown 
on the left-hand side of Fig. 73, where an abrupt drop in the 
curve is shown at the wavelength of about 10 metres. 

This does not mean necessarily that 10 metres will be chosen 
for communication to the antipodes ; for one thing it is too 
near the critical value, and secondl 3 ^ half the earth is never 
all in intense daylight (when the bending is greatest) and 
thus one rarely finds in practice any long distance communica¬ 
tion carried on at wavelengths below 14 metres. 

The amount of attenuation is dependent upon the layer 
conditions and in general will be proportional to the amount 
of ionisation. Thus during the day, because ionisation is 
greatest, attenuation will be greatest, whilst during the night 
attenuation on all waves is much reduced. For the same I'eason 
the attenuation in summer on any given wave Avill be greater 
than in winter. Where the route is mainly in daylight, the 
greatest attenuation will be observed when the ionisation is 
gicatest at a point half way between transmitter and receiver, 
this occurring about one hour after midday (at that place). 
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The bending experienced by a ray of given wavelength 
depends upon the total change of electron density through 
which it has passed. The amount of bending with the same 


change of density varies as the wavelength 
so that waves below 10 metres are rarely 
sufficiently bent to return to earth even 
when the layer is in its most highly-ionised 
condition. 

The ionisation increases quickly after 
dawn and the amount of bending tliere- 
fore increases considerably, and on any 
given wavelength is greatest during the 
day, gets slowly less during the evening 
and early night, and is least during the late 
night period preceding the dawn. Hence 
the skip zone will be greatest for any 
given wavelength during the late night 
and least during the middle of the day. 
For the same reasons the skip will be 
greatest during the winter at any given 
place and be greatest in places of high 
latitude. Unlike attenuation, however, 
the condition of layer at receiver or 
transmitter is more important to bending 
than the condition between, because the 
bending into and out of the layer is 
chiefly concerned with the layer condition 
at the ends of the routes. Further, that 
end in the darker grade is really the con¬ 
trolling factor in this respect, for it is no 
use a ray being bent into the layer if at 
the other end there is not enough bending 
to return it, or vice versa. 



The Zenithal Angle 

The zenithal angle is of considerable importance, quite apart 
from the fact that high-angle radiation is lost because it is not 
returned to earth. The reason for this is that a very narrow 


pencil of radiation is sufficient to illuminate the whole earth 
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beyond the “ skip by successive “ ricochets,” and radiation 
at other angles only .leads to the production of ” echo signals. 
This is shown in Fig. 77, where H, B and C are three rays 
leaving the transmitter at different angles such that successive - 
reflections, one of ray two of ray By and three of ray C bring 
the rays together at a receiver placed at X. The different 
lengths of path of these rays causes fading and blurring of the 
original signal. 

The particular angle which gives the best results at great 
distances is a matter for consideration and will vary with 
different circuits, but it is certain that high-angle radiation is of 
no value and there is strong evidence that the most useful 
energy is that which leaves the aerial at a very shallow angle, 
just sufficient to avoid earth losses. Angles approximating to 
8° are found best for long distance work, increasing to about 20° 
for nearer services. Hence the tendency in modern design of 
short wave aerials is to avoid those forms which give high 
angle-radiation, such as the harmonic aerial, and to provide 
systems which propagate energy at a shallow angle, such as the 
Franklin multiple aerial, which will be mentioned later. 

The Ultra-short Wave Band 

We have already stated that ultra-short waves are only 
suitable for short-distance communication and the division 
between short and ultra-short waves is usually made at 10 
metres (30 Mc/s) because reliable long-distance communication 
is not possible below this wavelength. As has been explained, 
this is because there is insufficient bending even over the longest 
all-daylight path possible on the earth’s surface. It is evident 
that, because the degree of ionisation varies so much from 
place to place and time to time, the shortest wavelength 
which will be bent back to earth is not clearly defined. Thus 
although the London Television transmissions on 6*67 and 7-25 
metres are only of value for direct-ray communication, occa¬ 
sional strong though usually distorted reception is obtained 
over very great distances, as, for example. South Africa and 
America. 

An extended series of observations have been made at the 
Riverhead Station of the R.C.A. Communications Inc.^^ 
European ultra-short wav^e television stations. The afternoon 
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sound transmission from London was received on most days 
between September and March and the vision less frequent!}'. 
The strength of the sound transmission sometimes exceeded 
40 db above 1 microvolt per metre. Reception is evidently 
dependent upon sufficient density in the layer and the 
reception conditions appear to foUow fairly closely the critical- 
frequency for the i ^2 when the critical-frequency 

dropped suddenly in January to low values, signals were not 
usually received. 

Conklin^^ has collected data of amateur 56 Mc/s (5 36) trans¬ 
missions over distances of 400 to 1,200 miles, it having been 
found that communication over these distances is frequently 
possible. These successful receptions appear to depend upon 
the sudden increases in the electron density of the E layer 
mentioned previously. 

Factors Influencing the Choice of Wavelength 

It should now be clear that, broadly speaking, we shall choose 
for a given communication circuit the shortest wavelength 
which will ensure rays being sufficiently bent to return to earth 
within the required distance, since the shorter the wavelength 
the less the attenuation. As a general rule then, the shortest 
waves (in the neighbourhood of 15 metres) will be used to cover 
long distances which are mainly in daylight and longer waves 
for darkness conditions. The problem is complicated by the 
fact that many long distance transmission paths are partly 
in darkness and partly in daylight, and hence the wavelength 
used must be a compromise. Further, since conditions are 
continually changing, more than one wave may be necessary 
to maintain any particular service throughout the 24 hours. 

From what has been said, it is clear that the prediction of 
the performance of a short wave circuit, or the choice of a 
suitable wavelength for a given service, is a very difficult 
matter. A variety of charts have been produced from time to 
time, to enable the information to be obtained for average 
conditions, and these charts generally take one of three forms. 

(1) The ionosphere conditions for a given number of seasonal 
conditions and for all latitudes may be charted, so that with 
the correct season-chart and a complementary map of the 
world, it is possible to observe the conditions over any route 
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and at any time. The chart showing the ionosphere conditions 
will nsnally be made transparent, so that by sliding this over 
the map to the correct position for the time of day, the general 
ionospliere condition on the great circle route between the two 
j»laces can be observed. I’hen l)y reference to “ skip " curves 
and cliarts for field strengths for the different layer conditions, 
it is possible to estimate the probable field strength for a given 
power and distance. Such a system is, of course, universal in 
its application, but experience is needed for correctly inter¬ 
preting the information so derived for those routes which pass 
through several grades of electrons density in the ionosphere. 

(2) When one is concerned only with transmission from (or 
reception to) a given ])lace, it is ])ossible to produce a series of 
charts to show the best wavelength to use at any time and 
season, for communication with a jilace at any latitude and 
at any given distance. Such a set of curves is simple to use, 
but as they refer to only one ])lace, they are not universal in 
application, and to make them so would necessitate the pro¬ 
duction of a very large number of sets for the different latitudes. 

(3) It is possible to j)roduce a comparatively simple series 
of curves for giving the field strength between stations of given 
latitudes and for a limited range of distances, not too great or 
small. 

We propose to indicate the basis on which such sets of curves 
are produced, and in Appendix II will be found a series of 
curves suitable for general work. 


(1) Eckerslcy and Treniellen Charts 

Although recent charts are ])roduced in a different form and 

will be described later, the charts as originally ])roduced were 

in a ]>ictoriaI form whicli lend themselves better to a general 

explanation of the juinciples on which charts of this type are 
based. 

Three charts, to cover equinox, summer and Avinter seasons, 
are shown in Figs. 78, 71) and 80. In these charts it will bo 
observed that the infinite shades of ionospliere conditions have 
been limited to six grades, A, Ji, <\ and 7), these 

grades corresponding to : (A), conditions of intense sunlight; 
(7^), weak sunlight; C^), twilight; and (/)), darkness. 

'J'hesc various grades are shown labelled in the Figs. 78, 71) and 
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15 metres, as shorter waves than these would have a skip 
distance exceeding 6,000 miles. A shorter distance would 
necessitate an increase in wavelength with a corresponding 
increase in attenuation, and the great attenuation of this wave 
will prevent the communication extending much beyond 
this distance. The minimum signal will occur when it is a 
little past mid-day at a point halfway along the path. 

Transmission Across the Twilight Zone. Across the twilight 
zone the attenuation on all wavelengths is much less than for 
a daylight zone and for wavelengths below 20 metres becomes 
especially small. When the seasonal condition and time of 
day is such that the great circle between the stations is near 
the dividing line between dayhght and darkness {called the 
shadow line), the attenuation is so small that signals may make 
more than one journey round the earth, and produce what are 
termed “ round the world echoes ” at the receiver. For at 
this time the ionosphere condition along the great-cii’cle path 
between the stations is the same around the whole earth, and 
hence it is easy to find a wavelength exactly suitable, whereas 
if the great circle line hes across different grades of layer 
condition, we cannot find a wave which will pass through these 
varying areas, for any wavelength which is long enough to pass 
through the darker grades will be rapidly attenuated in passing 
through the daylight zone. It might be thought that it is not 
possible for two stations to be in the all twilight zone except 
for a brief period each day, but a reference to the charts will 
show that what is there termed “ twilight ^ includes weak 
sunlight such as experienced in high latitudes in winter. 
For instance, during an English winter we are never in day¬ 
light ” within the meaning attached to it in the charts, and 
when working to other stations in the northern hemisphere the 
great circle line will be either in a twilight grade or a darker 

grade throughout the 24 hours. 

We may say that waves suitable for routes in the twilight 

grade extend from 14 metres up to about 40 metres, the longer 
distance services utihsing the shorter wavelengths. 

Transmission Across the Darkness Path. Across this zone 
between the twilight and the late dark area the attenuation 
on wavelengths of the order of 20 to 60 metres is very slight, 
but on waves about 20 metres the signal strength would 
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commence to fall off rapidly, not because of the attenuation, but 
because of insufficient ray bending. 

Trayismission Across the Late Darkness Zone. For the 
portion of the earth which may be considered as in late darkness, 
waves of greater than 50 metres are suitable, and 30 metres 
represents a critical wavelength below which bending will 
usually be insufficient. Waves less than 30 metres may pass 
successfully through a short length of late darkness path, if it 
is intermediate between the stations and not over one or the 
other. This to some extent can be understood, because, as 
previously mentioned, if the conditions at the commencement 
and the end of the ray path are sufficient to create a bending 
of the ray into and out of a path coincident with the layer, 
then the intermediate condition is concerned chiefly with 
attenuation and not bending. 

The type of charts now being used are not divided into 
arbitary grades of darkness as just described, but in contour 
lines of critical wavelengths for oblique reflection. This is, 
of course, essentially the same, since (as we have already seen) 
there is a direct connection between electron density and 
critical-wavelength. The dividing of the ionosphere into such 
critical-wavelength contours, however, gives a direct indication 
of the minimum wavelength to which the layer is not 
transparent over any given great-circle path that is being 
considered. 

(2) Field-strength Contour Charts 

An alternative method of producing charts has been suggested 
which aims to map contour-lines of field strength from any 
point of given latitude, for different wavelengths, seasons, and 
times of the day. Such a s^'stem would be an ideal one, but 
unfortunately a prohibitive number of charts is necessary, since, 
not only must a chart be provided for each hour of the day, 
and the various seasons, but also for every 10° of latitude, and, 
of course, for a large number of waveiengths. This would 
necessitate about 1,400 charts to cover the short wave-band. 

Such a chart is shown in Fig. 81, and this is given as it is 
illustrative of the conditioning features of short wave trans¬ 
mission. The chart shows a series of contour lines of equal 
field-strengths from a 1 kW transmitter, situated in England 
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(latitude 52°), the time being midday, in winter, the contours 
being denoted in db, plus, and minus from a zero constant of 
1 /Lt V per metre. The small shaded area in the centre is the 



skip area, after which the ionosphere rays are returned to 
earth. From the skip area the rays follow a ricochet course 
until they encounter the dark grade (shaded), which has not 
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sufficient electron density to return them to earth again. 
Thus from the skip area to this dark area we have contour lines 
of equal field strength, spreading outwards. Towards the 
south the rays pass through an all da 3 dight grade where the 
attenuation is liighest and is the conditioning feature. To the 
east and west the da^dight is less intense and attenuation in 
consequence less, and in regions near the shadow-band (shown 
dotted) is very small indeed. This causes the contour lines to 
be drawn out towards the shadow line, so that high field strengths 
arc obtained at very great distances from the transmitter. 

To the N.E. and N.W. the direction is into the darkness area 
anrl the possible communication distance is thus shortened and, 
in fact, signals cease almost abruptly, owing to the lack of 
bending, because the region of critical density has been reached. 

Charts for Field-strength, Distance, for Different Latitudes 

Yet another type of chart, which is useful for a limited range 
of distances only, lias been developed, which gives the field- 
strength direct, for different seasons, and times of the day, 

and between stations of different latitudes. A series of such 
charts is given in Appendix II. 

It now remains to discuss some peculiarities of short wave 
propagation, the principal being the fading phenomena. 

There are two distinct types of fading giving the following 
effects ; 

(1) Complete cessation of communication for maii}^ hours. 

(2) Variations of signal strength, the change of wiiich may 

be slow or very rapid in character. 


Complete Fading 

Complete fading is liable to occur if the transmission path 
lies in high latitudes, and particularly^ if it passes near tho 
magnetic poles, wiicn it may bo so bad as to eliminato signals 
for several hours. In one or two cases signals have disappeared 
tor as long as one or two days, but usually these periods will be 
of short duration, and there will often be only a general reduc¬ 
tion of the signal level and not a complete cessation. Tliese 
complete ‘‘ fade-outs ” occur during magnetic-storm activitAq 
and sucli arc often associated with sun-spots, which have'a 
eychc variation of about 27 days, the time of the sun’s rotation. 
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Systematic observations of the correlation of fading with sun¬ 
spots and magnetic storms have been made by T. L. Eckersley 
over a number of years, the sun-spot activity being observed 
by the simple expedient of pointing a focussed telescope to the 
sun, holding a chart a few inches below the eyepiece at such a 
distance that the sun’s image is two or three inches in diameter, 
and plotting on the chart the position of the sun-spots or sun¬ 
spot patches. These vary considerably in size and number, 
but all those of interest are quite large enough to be observed 
by tliis means. It is found that those spots which pass exactly 
through the centre-meridian of the sun may have the most 
effect, and this is to be expected if the spot is a hole in the 
sun’s envelope. Secondly, the influence on wheless signals 
appears from one to three days after the sun-spot has passed 
the centre-meridian, so that whatever is causing the fading 
is some agent which travels at a much slower speed than light. 
A further point is that the size of the sun-spot is no criterion 
of the effect produced, and many periods of great sun-spot 
activity may pass without any marked effects on wireless 
circuits. Sun-spots and magnetic storms, besides having a 
period of activity recurring each month, have also a long 
cychc variation, the periods of peak activity recurring every 
11 years, 1939 being the last. Again, stations in high latitudes 
are chiefly affected by magnetic storms and sun-spots, and 
therefore it is assumed the agent causing the disturbance is 
divided by the earth’s magnetic field, towards the magnetic 
poles. 

The fading has been attributed to increased attenuation 
due to the greater ionisation. Extensive tests on ultra-shoit 
waves were tried over a long-distance circuit during these 
abnormal times on the assumption that if the ionisation is so 
much greater the bending might be sufficient to bring them 
down to the earth’s surface within the required distance. 
Except for occasional loud signals, no useful results were 
obtained, and there is no method yet known of overcoming 

this type of fading, ^. 

It should be mentioned that in addition to causing lading, 
the magnetic-storm activity raises the level of ionisation, pai 
ticularly at high latitudes. This means that the correct wave¬ 
length to choose for any channel in high latitudes will vary 
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cyclicly with the magnetic storm era, and as an illustration 
we might mention that the circuit between this country and 
Canada was forced to employ waves as long as 60 to 70 metres 
at night during 1933, whereas it used 30 metres during the 
maximum magnetic-storm period of 1939. 


Catastrophic Disturbances 

In addition to complete fade-outs being caused by magnetic- 
storm activity, a rare disturbance has been observed which 
affects all daylight routes. This disturbance, which may last 
for periods of a few minutes up to half an hour, is not definitely 
associated with magnetic storms, but has somewhat similar 
effects (except that they are world wide). It has been observed 
that these disturbances are associated with hydrogen eruptions 
in the sun’s chromosphere. 


Rapid Fading 

It is usually considered that the causes of this type of fading 
are ray interference and change of wave polarisation. 

Consider ray interference. As was seen in a previous section, 
a long-distance, short wave signal is not a single ray, but may 
be made up of two or more rays arriving by different paths. 
If we have only two rays, the phase of these will determine 
the resultant field at that point, which can vary from zero, if 
the rays are equal and completely out of phase, to their sum, 
if in phase. If more than two rays are involved the resultant 
depends upon their vector sum. 

It is found that even if the receiver is in such a place that 
it cannot be energised by ricochet interference, fading can still 
occur. In this case the interference is between closely adjacent 
rays following approximately the same path. If the ionosphere 
were a stable medium merely graded vertically in a definite 
unchanging manner, then these contiguous rays would “ illu¬ 
minate ” uniformly a small area of the earth’s surface. As, how¬ 
ever, the ionosphere is not homogeneous either horizontally 
or vertically, the different rays forming the ray-pencil are 
disarranged in their passage through it and now “ illuminate ” 
the area in a non-uniform fashion. As the ionosphere con¬ 
ditions vary from instant to instant, the distribution over the 
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area considered is continually changing and hence fading of 
the signal results. 

Actually the variation of signal strength is greater than a 
calculation giving the resultant of a number of vectors having 
random phase relationships would lead us to expect. This is 
to be accounted for by an additional variable factor, namely, 
changing polarisation of the waves. Thus if we use a vertical 
aerial for reception it means that only vertically-polarised 
waves, or those waves giving some vertical component, will be 
received. Hence a single wave, the polarisation of which 
changes with time, will produce a variable signal apart from 
any interference variation. 

It is of interest to note that fading is different in time at 
points quite near together in space. Thus we can, to some 
extent, overcome fading in the following \vays : 

(а) By using both vertical and horizontal aerial systems. 

(б) Summing the energy received on a number of aerials 

spaced apart a sufficient distance. 

Very deep fading is frequently found when a station is near 
the edge of the skip distance. This is due to the fact that very 
small changes occurring in the ionosphere make considerable 
changes in the direction and intensity of the rays coming down 
near the station, at one moment the rays fading between the 
transmitting and receiving stations, now passing over the latter. 

At any one place the fading is different for different fre¬ 
quencies separated by only a few cycles. If fading is caused by 
interference between rays following different paths this will 
readily be understood, for the bending of a ray is a function of 
its wavelength and quite a small difference of wavelength {and 
therefore bending) will change the points at which a group of 
rays again meet. Thus a continuous-wave signal suffers more 
violent fading than a modulated wave because the latter 
involves the transmission of a wide spectrum (see Chapter III)’ 
and there is a better chance of collecting part of the signal m 
this case, because the individual frequencies traverse different 
paths. For this reason telegraph transmitters are frequent y 
naodulated, so that the energy is conveyed to the receiver y 
a band of frequencies instead of a continuous Tvave 
«Bed. Although a modulated can-ier may suffer less fading 
such a signal is often received distorted because the component 
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waves are altered in relative value. This is sometimes referred 
to as selective fading. This does not matter for telegraphy, 
but may be serious for telephony or facsimile telegraphy. If 
the fading is due to a number of rays adding together at random 
phase, the distortion is found to be serious and when the 
distortion is small it is probably because the fading is chiefly 
due to changing polarisation. Yet another type is charac¬ 
terised by fading of the modulated component but no apparent 
fading of carrier wave. One of the authors has suggested * 
that this type of fading is due to a phase-shift of carrier relative 
to the side bands as the wave passes through the ionised layer, 
for it has been shown in Chap. 3 that a phase shift of carrier of 
relative to its correct phase can almost eliminate amplitude 
modulation although a frequency modulation is substituted. 
In short wave communication, fading is generally the most 
difficult feature which has to be overcome, as it is to be found 
at all times, on all wavelengths, and it is this feature which 
necessitates an average level of signal strength for commercial 
circuits much above the noise level of the circuit. 

Modern technique is gradually overcoming the ordinary 
ftiding phenomena and an up-to-date receiver can deliver a 
constant level of signal at nearly all times, of a quality good 
enough for commercial telephony. 

Echoes 

It is found tliat when a single short wave signal is transmitted, 
more than one signal is sometimes picked up on a distant 
receiver. It has become customary to speak of all the received 
signals subsequent to the first as “ echoes,” though these 
signals are not produced in the same way as an ordinary echo, 
i.e. by a wave reflected from a large object and returning back 
more or less along the patli of the incident wave. 

Although cclioes have actually been heard on tlie longer 
waves, it was the short waves which first called attention to 
their existence in wireless telegraphy, and in general they may 
be classed under three headings : 

(1) Very long delay echoes. 

(2) 1/7 second echoes. 

(3) Quick echoes, 

• Marconi Review, No. 23. 
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(1) Very Long-delay Echoes 

Long-delay echoes, called the Stormer echoes, after Carl 
Stormer who first observed them, may appear as long after the 
signal as 10 seconds (30 seconds has been mentioned) very much 
distorted. In fact it is because the echo is so unlike the original 
signal and so long after it that its existence was unobserved for 
a very long time after short waves had been a common means 
of communication. Naturally an echo with such a delay is 
very difficult to account for, as at the velocity of light the echo 
signal would have to travel hundreds of times round the earth, 


and theories put forward are various in number. There is no 
scope within the present book to set out these theories, parti¬ 
cularly as the long-delay echo is not of great interest to the 
wireless engineer, and none of the theories put forward so far 
have been established. It should be pointed out that the 
Stormer echo is such an extremely rare phenomenon that it has 


only been reported by a few observers in Europe and Asia. 


(2) 1/7 Second Echoes 

These echoes, the “ all-round-the-world ” echoes, are caused 
by a signal making a complete circuit of the earth. Thus a 
station receiving from the west, say, may get an echo signal 
from the same direction approximately 1/7 second later than 
the original signal, should the condition of the layer be favour¬ 
able. Although weaker than the original signal, it may be at 
times troublesome, as a directional system cannot ehnunate it. 
The times at which these echoes are heard usually coincide 
Avith the period of season and day when the great circle line 
between the stations is nearly coincident with the shadow band, 
and wavelengths between 15 and 18 metres show this ty'pe of 

echo in a very pronounced manner. 

‘‘ All-round-the-world ” echo is a common phenomenon on a 
local station at the right season and time, but a more rare 
phenomenon on long distance working. This will be under¬ 
stood by studying the shadow charts ; for a local transmitting 
station is in the same grade as the receiving station an a 
periods when the stations are near the shadow band the sigi^ s 
follow the shadow band great circle path. On the ot ei 
hand if a long-distance station is considered, there is on y a 
short interval of time at one particular season which can 
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possibly create echo ; further, the attenuation of the signal 
along the extra distance to be covered between transmitter 
and receiver makes the chances of echo less. 

In addition to the “ all-round-tlie-world ” eclio, a shorter- 
interval echo will often be heard at the same time, which is 
caused by a portion of tJie transmitted energy taking an 
opposite path round the earti) and so aixiving at the receiving 
station from a direction approximately opposite to that of the 
main signal and at a time interval dependent upon the positions 
of transmitter and receiver. This echo is not troublesome if 
directional systems are used as they will usuall}' eliminate it 
or render it too weak to have any serious efFect. These two 
echoes are always clearly defined and there is no appreciable 
distortion. 

(3) Quick Echoes (Multiple) 

Quick echo is made evident in different waj's ; thus when a 
tone or speech is being received, a blurring or distortion of the 
signal may result or it may have a “ hollow ” sound giving the 
ordinary “ empty room ” effect. Signal blurring and distortion 
are due to multiple ray reception and as the distance increases 
their effect becomes less marked. This is explained by the 
fact that the rays making the longest “ ricochets ” are less 
attenuated, for at each ricochet from earth and at each passage 
through the E layer a little energy will be lost and thus at ver}" 
great distances there may be only one really strong ray left, 
in consequence of which the echo signal will be negligible. 
This quick or multiple echo is so close behind the main signal 
that when recording telegraph signals it sliows up merely as a 
lengthening of the " marking ” periods as if the relays had been 
given a “ marking bias.” For this reason the effect was known 
as ether bias ” in the early days of short wave working, when 
the reason for it was not clearly understood. Except that it 
may cause fading, this multiple echo does not interfere with tele¬ 
graph reception, as it may be coiTected by the use of suitable 
” shaping circuits.” The introduction of facsimile showed the 
effect up in its true light, namely as a series of separate signals, 
an example of multiple in facsimile being shown in Fig. 82, and 
measurements since made show that the blurred signal \s in 
reality a number of signals arriving by paths of different 
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lengths, one milli-second being the greatest time interval yet 
observed between individual rays. By careful check of these 
multiple echo times it is but a geometrical matter to arrive at 
the number and length of each ray path, from which an estimate 
can be made of the height of the ionosphere. 

In addition to multiple rays giving the quick echo, scattering 
has also some part in the various multiple effects observed. 
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Fig, 82. Effect of Multiple Fading on Facsimile Reception. 


for if the scattered radiation is present at a strength com¬ 
parable to the main signal this slightly modifies the sound 
lieard and the blurred signal is most probably due to both 
multiple and scattered signals combined. The “ empty-room 
effect which is unmistakable when heard, is generally con¬ 
sidered to be due to scattering, the scattered signal providing 
a background to multiple signals which gives an effect very 
closely analogous to the sound background in an undrape 

empty room. 
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Atmospherics 

It is customary to imagine that atmospherics are negligible 
on short waves. Actually they are quite strong on the longer 
short waves during the summer months, and it is only on 
waves below lo metres that they can be said to be quite 
negligible. But on waves of this order we have considerable 
increase of general noise level due to machines, magnetos and 
loose mechanical contacts. 

Atmospherics are, of course, electric disturbances in the 
lower air layers caused by lightning discharges. The effect 
of atmospherics on communication is not so much dependent 
upon the intensity of any single atmospheric, as on the fre¬ 
quency with which they occur. Because the power involved 
is so enormous, an atmospheric centre thousands of miles 
away can create serious interference. Thus wireless services 
conducted by stations in temperate climates can be more 
upset by atmospherics emanating from zones near the tropics 
than from local storms, because the latter are infrequent 
whereas the former are almost continuous. 

Most of the atmospheric-producing centres are large land 
areas near the tropics such as Africa, Northern Australia, 
Northern South America and India. These atmospheric 
centres do not remain stationary but vary periodically with the 
sun, moving some 10° north during our summer and some 
10° south during our winter. In addition to the seasonal 
change of position of the atmospheric centres, the actual 
amplitude and frequency, particularly frequency, vary with 
the sun’s altitude diurnally, their frequency reaching a maxi¬ 
mum at 3 p.m. local time. 

The atmospheric pulses produced are very varied in character, 
but since their wavefronts are usually steep they are capable 
of giving interference on an infinite spectrum of waves (since 
a pulse is an infinite series of periodic frequencies), and thus 
the atmospheric is to bo treated as an interfering transmitter 
radiating power at all frequencies. 

At loo metres, atmospheric interference is extremely bad 
in tropical zones, and down to 30 metres tlie interference 
can be serious at times, at all places. It is to be observed 
that stations in a temperate zone may suffer moi'e from 
atmospherics on the very short waves than stations in the 
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tropics very close to the atmospheric centre, for the tropical 
station will be inside the “ skip ” area and thereby unaffected. 

Precipitation Static 

It has long been known that when an aircraft flies througli 
rain, snow or dust, a loud rushing noise may be heard in the 
output of receivers in the aircraft and this may be of sufficient 
volume to prevent the reception of any signals. Unfortunately, 
it is in just such times of storm that it may be most important 
for the safety of the aircraft that contact should be maintained 
with ground stations. 

This interference, known as “ precipitation static,” has 
recently been the subject of a large-scale investigation in the 
U.S.A.35 It has been shown that an aircraft flying througli 
particles becomes charged by friction, the charging current 
sometimes being sufficient to increase the potential of the 
aircraft at a rate of 200,000 volts per second. 

As the potential rises, however, corona occurs from any 
points on the aircraft, thus discharging it. If any of these 
discharging points are near the aerial, interference with recep¬ 
tion is caused. The most severe (and quite usual) condition 
IS when the aerial itself is one of the discharging points. 

If an aerial is covered with sufficient insulation, no discharges 
can take place from it. The mechanical and electrical require- 
Dients of a suitable insulator are severe but have been met 
sufficiently well by polyethylene. 

In addition, aircraft may be fitted, at positions as remote 
from the aerial as possible, with devices for discharging the 
3'ircraft (such as points or wicks) with as little “ fuss ” as 

possible. 

Measurement of Received Signal Strength 

In the foregoing sections an outline has been presented, 
niaking use of various theories and assumptions regarding the 
ionosphere, etc., and certain methods of investigating iono¬ 
sphere properties have been given. We will now discuss one 
or two other measurements associated with the subject. 

line of the most important and practically useful measure¬ 
ments in connection with any investigation into the propaga- 
i^ion of wireless waves must be that of received signal strength. 
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Even on long waves this jnesents considerable instrumental 
difficulties if weak signals arc to be measured, because the 
incoming power is insufficient to measure by direct means. 

tVhen measuring short wave signals grave difficulties are 
introduced by the nature of the signal, since this is rapidly 
varying in streiigtli and is usually polarised in a complex 
fashion. In addition, the high frequencies involved make the 
design of accurate apparatus very difficult, as extremely small 
accidental capacity couj)lings may so greatly modify results. 

Practically all signal strength measuring apparatus depends 
upon matching the signal against a known output from a 
local source, using the same receiver for both signal and local 
source, one of the most important points in design being the 
careful screening of the latter. It is usual to employ, for 
reception, a frame aerial, as by this means the magnetic 
field in all directions can be measured and also the effective 
area (which must be known in order to express results in micro¬ 
volts per metre) can be determined better than the effective 
hciglit of an open aerial. 


Measurement of Received Wave Polarisation 

Appleton and Ratcliffe examined the downcoming wave of a 
south to north transmission at broadcast frequencies and 
found it to be circularly polarised with a counter-clockwise 
sense of rotation, whilst a corresponding experiment conducted 
in Australia showed a clockwise rotation, thus demonstrating 
that the circular polarisation is produced by the earth’s mag¬ 
netic field. Eckersley has obtained simultaneously oscillo¬ 
grams of the same signal received on a horizontal and a vertical 
aerial, and found that in some cases the fading on the two is 
opposite in phase, thus indicating an elliptically polarised 
wave. 

The cathode-ray direction finder of the Radio Research 
Board has been employed to examine the polarisation of short 
wave reception. The signals from two loops at right angles 
to each other are put through identical receivers (adjusted to 
give the same performance) and applied to the two sets of 


deflecting plates in a cathode-ray oscillograph. The arrange¬ 
ment is therefore similar in theory to a Bellini-Tosi direction- 
finder with the cathode-ray oscillograph as the goniometer, 
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and a vertically polarised surface wave such as is produced in 
long wave transmission would give a straight line at an angle 
which would indicate the bearing of the transmitter. 

When the arrangement is applied to short wave signals, 
however, an ellipse is usually produced, due to the presence 
of horizontally-polarised components, though a rotating straight 
line is sometimes observed. The ellipse is continually varying 
both in direction of axes, in shape and in size. 

It is evident that further extended study of the nature of 
the received signal at long distances is of considerable practical 
importance owing to its probable influence on the design of 
receiving aerial systems. 
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CHAPTER VI 


RADIO-FREQUENCY LINES, OR FEEDERS 


It is the usual practice nowada^^s to install several trans¬ 
mitters (or receivers) in one building and erect the aerials or 
aerial arrays for them some distance away. Hence radio¬ 
frequency transmission lines or feeders become necessary 
between the aerial and transmitter (or receiver), the function 
of which is to convey high-frequency power with the minimum 
of loss. In the case of an aerial array, the feeder system will 
also have to be arranged to supply currents having the correct 
phase relationships to the individual aerials. The lines take the 
form either of parallel wires or concentric tubular conductors. 

Adjustment of Load Impedance for Maximum Power 

, It may be useful here to deal with an important general con¬ 
dition to be realised in all telecommunication circuits if we are 
to get the greatest possible output from them, namely, the 
principal of matched impedance. Suppose that we have a 
resistive load R^, supplied from an alternator, having an 
internal resistance R^^ and internal reactance (Fig. 83). 


Ro 


Fig. 83. Impedance Matching. 



The total impedance is + Xg^ 

E 

and hence current I is equal to - - - 

V(-R, + + X/ 

(K + Kf + • ■ 


and.output W is 


• ( 1 ) 
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The value of which makes W a maximum will be that 

which makes-equal zero. 

dRo 

Differentiating W by the quotient rule we have 

dRo ^ ^ 

Hence W will be a maximum for that value of R^ which makes 
from which R^ = .... (3) 


It will be seen that the maximum power is transformed to 
the load when its resistance is equal to the internal impedance 
of the alternator or other source and the load and source are 
then said to be matched. 


If the load has also reactance but the phase angle of the load 
is constant (in other words, the reactance bears a constant 
ratio to the resistance) then a similar analysis to that given 
above will show that for maximum power transferred to load, 
the magnitude of the load impedance should equal that of the 
generator impedance. Since an ordinary transformer has the 
effect of transforming the magnitude of the load impedance, 
whilst leaving the phase angle practically unchanged, this is 
an important practical case, especially in low-frequency work. 

In the general case where the reactance of the load can be 
varied independently of the resistance, it can be shown that 
when the load resistance equals the generator resistance and 
the load reactance is equal in value to the generator reactance, 
but of opposite sign, then the power transferred to the load is 
the maximum possible. Since the reactances are equal but of 
opposite sign, it is evident that the circuit is in resonance. 

It should be understood that the matched impedance 
condition does not necessarily give high efficiency. For 

e.^mple, if generator and load have only resistance, then the 
efficiency is 50%. 

This condition of matched impedance is continually being 
met with throughout telecommunications, whether generator 
or load are m close proximity, or whether they are separated 
by a feeder line. The only difference is that in the former 
case matching of load to generator automatically ensures 
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maximum output, whereas in the latter case we have to match 
load to line to minimise line losses, and load and line to 
generator to obtain maximum output from the latter. 

In many cases the source and load impedances will be fixed 
from other considerations, and it will then be necessary to 
insert some transforming device. In the case of voice-frequency 
work an ordinary transformer would be used with a suitable 
ratio of primary to secondary turns, but a transformer of 
conventional type would be very difficult to design for high 
frequencies, due to the magnitude of stray magnetic leakage 
and capacity effects, and, moreover, as will be seen later, 
simpler solutions are available. 

Electro-magnetic Waves along Lines 

Fig, 84 gives a picture of what we may suppose is occurring 
when a line is connected to a generator. The dielectric 
between the two conductors will be traversed by electric 



Fig. 84. E-M Wave on Lines. 


strain lines stretching between the two conductors. Since 
these lines are in motion, magnetic lines will be produced, 
and these will be concentric with the conductors. In the 
skin ” of the conductors there will be a drift of electrons, or, 
in conventional terms, a current. No energy is required to 
maintain an electro-magnetic wave in a pure dielectric, but 
the current in the guiding conductors results in some energy 
being converted into heat (as in all electric conduction) and, 
in addition, there must be some loss in the solid insulation 
necessary to support the conductors. This loss results in a 
reduction of the velocity with which the wave travels down the 
line, whereas if there was no loss the “ guided ” wave would 
travel at the same speed as a “ free ” wave, i.e. at very nearly 


3 X 10® metres per sec when the dielectric is air and 


3 X 10^ 


when the dielectric constant is kk^. In the case of lines carrying 
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very high-frequency currents, the energy loss is fairly small 
compared with other effects and the reduction of velocity is 
small. Hence as a fair approximation a working theory can be 
developed neglecting loss. 


Correct Termination to Prevent Reflection 

Assume now that the wave reaches the end of a line which is 
open-circuited (or short-circuited), tlien since there is no circuit 
to accept energy there will evidently be reflection, and a wave 
will travel back along the feeder towards the generator. Here 
there may be a further reflection, so that the actual distribution 
of electric and magnetic lines is tlie resultant of a number of 
waves travelling in both directions along the line. 

Thus a resultant forward wave will be produced which is 
t}»e vector sum of a number of successive forward wave com¬ 
ponents, each of smaller amplitude than its predecessor, 
because of line losses ; and a corresponding reflected wave 
will also be formed of the vector sum of a number of reflected 
wave components of diminisliing amplitude, the vectors 
generally taking the form! of a spiral, in which case the resultant 
waves, forward and reflected, will not be unduly large. But 
should the length of line be such tliat each reflection is in phase 
with other waves travelling in the same direction, a very large 
resultant forward wave (and reflected wave) will be formed 
many times greater in amplitude tlmn the original wave 
impiessed from the generator. In fact in these circumstances 
it is only the line loss which prevents tiiese I'esultant waves 
becoming infinitely great, as can be imagined by considering 

the sum of an infinite number of vectors of equal lengths and 
in time phase. 


If now two plane waves, both of the same amplitude, each 
travelling in opposite directions along the same line, are 
combined, they will be found to form a stationary wave. In 
all cases such a stationary wave will consist of current and 
voltage waves, the nodes of which will be spaced a quarter- 
wavelength apart, the exact positions of these waves on the 
line being determined by the terminating conditions. In the 
case of a line terminated by a loss-free circuit, there is no 
transfer of energy along the line at all (if it^ conductor i^sistance 
IS neglected), but only a surging to and fro of energy. The 
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reader will be familiar with stationary waves as exhibited on 
strings, etc. If a line is terminated b}'’ a dissipative circuit, 
there will be a forward travelling wave supplying the power 
from the generator. In addition, there may be repeated 
reflections of energy forming a stationary wave. 

The presence of the stationary wave is undesirable because 
it reduces the amount of energy actually transferred by the 
feeder for a given generator voltage and also increases the 
losses because the current in the conductors is increased. We 
need to know, therefore, how to prevent reflection. 

At the far end of the line the ratio of voltage to current is 
fixed by the impedance of the circuit placed there. If then the 
electric and magnetic components of the advancing wave do 
not satisfy this relationship, a reflected wave must be formed 
such that the vector sum of advancing and reflected waves 
add to give the required condition at the load. The remedy 
for reflection is, therefore, to provide a circuit whose impedance 
requires just the relationship between electric and magnetic 
fields which actually exists in the original advancing wave, 
and, as will be shown later, this relationship depends upon the 
line constants. Thus the terminal load should be such that 
it absorbs the energy at precisely the rate at which it arrives. 

Another way of considering the matter is to say that we 
require an output circuit which, while it may be very different 
in appearance from the feeder, is from the point of view of the 
advancing wave the same, so that there is no apparant change 
of medium and therefore no reflection. 


Equations for Current and Voltage along a Line with Negligible Losses 
When we wish to analyse the behaviour of lines mathe¬ 
matically it is much more convenient to regard the line as made 



Fiq. 85. Equivalent Circuit of Loss-free Line. 


up of distributed inductance and capacitance, instead of 
speaking of electric and magnetic fields in the dielectric. This 
is only a difference of nomenclature, of course, and not a phy- 
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sical difference, since when we speak of inductance we mean 
flux linkages per ampere and when we speak of capacitance we 
are expressing electric strain lines per volt. Our line can, 
therefore, be represented by the circuit of Fig. 85, the induct¬ 
ance per unit length being denoted by L and the capacitance 
by C. Actually the line is more nearly equivalent to the circuit 
of Fig. 86, because the conductors possess resistance and there 



Fig. 86. Equivalent Circuit of Line with Loss. 


must be leakage across insulators and dielectric loss in them. 
If we applied voice frequencies to our line, then we should have 
to take these into account even in an approximate treatment, 
but at high frequencies the inductance and capacitance effects 
are so great compared with the resistance and leakage that the 
two latter are much less important. Thus a simplified analysis, 


Ex I C&x! 

' I ' 

' L 

I 

X -H 6 X H— 

Fio. 87. Illustrnting Lino Equations. 

assuming no losses in the line, will be developed to show the 
general working of radio-frequency lines. 

It siiould be clearly understood that the actual losses, when 
a line is used at R.F., will be much greater than if it is used at 
telephone frequencies, but the resistances have much less effect 
on the voltage and current distribution ; also in R.F. we are 
usually dealing with comparatively short lengths of line. 

Consider an infinitely long feeder (Fig. 87) supplied from an 
alternator giving a sinusoidal E.M.F. E,. Then consider any 
point at a distance x from the alternator and let the maximum 
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value of the voltage at x be E and maximum value of current at 
X be I. 

Then decrease of voltage over Sx (assuming current constant 
over this length) 

= jojLI^x 

= - jwLI . . . . (4) 


or 


dx 


Decrease of current over Sx (assuming voltage constant over 
this length) 

= jcoCESx 

- jcoCE . . . . (5) 


or 


dx 

Differentiating (4) we have 

d^E 


Similarly 


dx^ 


. r dl 
dx^ dx 

= { - jcoL) ( - 3c.CE) 

= - <J^LCE . 

= ( — jcoC) ( — jioLl) 


( 6 ) 


= - oj^LCI .... 

These differential equations are of a well-known 
having solutions 

E ~ A cos mx + -5 sin mx 

and 1 = C cos mx + Z) sin mx 
where m = w -y/LC and Ay C and D are constants. 

When x = Oy E — Eg 

= (^ X 1) + (^ X o) 
or A = Eg. 

Differentiating (8) 

dE 


■ ( 7 ) 

form, 

. ( 8 ) 
. (9) 


dx 


= — mE. sin mx + Bm cos mx 


when 


X == Oy I — la and /. C = 


Differentiating (9) 


dx 


— — I„ m sin mx Dm cos mx 
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But -ju,LI 

and hence 

- mE, sin mx + Bm cos mx = ~ jcoL (/, cos mx + D sin mx). 

As this is true for any value of a; it follows that sine and cosine 
terms must be equal. 

= — jioLD 




and 


T) = _ <^^/LC Eg 

jo^L jojL - 

mB = 3oiLIg 

oi-v/Zc 


7 


Hence equations become 


= E 


cos mx 


Ig COS mx — j ^':^Eg sin mx . . (11) 

We cannot eliminate the unknown unless we know the 
terminating conditions of the line. 

Suppose the line to be infinitely long, then no reflection is 
possible. Let then be the effective impedance of the line 

from the generator end. Then I, = J. The impedance of 

the line at any finite distance a; from° the generator must 
stiU be because there is still an infinite length of the line 
ymg beyond the point considered. In order to find Z. take 

a value of a: such that mx ^ so that cos mx = I and 
sin mr = 1. 


- ’ s 

-/z 


IgSmmx , . ( 10 ) 


E sin mx . 



Then 
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Hence the infinite line loads the generator in exactly the 
same manner as a pure resistance of value -y/LjC. This value 
may be denoted by and is termed the characteristic 
impedance of the line. 

It is important to notice that although the value of Z^ in 

ohms is given by \/LjC (where L and C are expressed in henxys 
and farads respectively), yet Z^ is an effective resistance, not 
a reactance. We have also shown that the impedance at any 
point along the infinite line is Z^ and therefore the current 


is in phase with the voltage and of value 



Suppose now 


we have a finite length of line, then if we place a resistance 
equal to Z^ across the far end there will be no reflection because 
we have placed there a resistance equivalent in every way to the 
impedance of the line to infinity. From another point of 
view we have inserted a termination which behaves in the 
same way to the wave as the line behaves, and therefore 
there is no reflection because there is no change of medium. 
Evidently this is the correct termination to use for most 
efficient transmission of energy, since no energy will now be 
wasted in a system of stationary waves superimposed on the 
travelling wave. Notice also that since the terminating 
resistance Z^ is replacing the portion of line cut off, which 
extends always to infinity, the termination is correct any¬ 
where ; and hence the actual length of line used is of no 
account (except that as lines are not loss-less the longer the 
line used the greater the losses involved) and the correct 
termination will always be Z^. Because the line has actually 
resistance and insulation loss, the correct termination will be 
a complex impedance, to determine which the full analysis of 
the transmission line as used by the telephone engineer would 
have to be applied, but the difference in the case of radio- 
frequency lines is small. 

The equations for the voltage and current at any point in 
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an infinite or correctly terminated line may, therefore, be written 

(cos w^/LC X — j sin a)^yLC.x) . (13) 

^ _ _ 

^ (cos w^JLCx — j sinw^/LC,x) . (14) 

These expressions will evidently repeat themselves every 
time a)^/LC.x is increased by 27r or when x is increased by 

27r 277 

~\/Zo* ether words the wavelength A = 

For any wave motion v = fX 


VLC 


(15) 


V = 


27T 


1 


2-^'my/LC ■s/LC ■ ■ ■ 

This velocity is equal to that of a “ free ” electromagnetic 
wave in a pure dielectric, the conductors having been assumed 
to be mere guides, in which no loss is taking place. If the 
dielectric is air then v will be 3 X 10® metres per second. This 
can be confirmed by substituting the values of L and C for 
parallel lines, for example, as given on page 173. In all 
practical cases, the permeability of the medium between the 
conductors will be approximately unity but may have a dielec¬ 
tric constant greater than that of air, in which case it will be 
seen that the velocity (in a loss-free line) will be inversely 
proportional to the square root of the dielectric constant. 

It is convenient to write 8 for loy/LC.x that is, for 2wa;/A 
8 may be termed either the “ electrical length ” or the “ angular 
length ” of the line. Then (13) and (14) become 

^0 = Eg (cos 8 — j sin 8 ) . . . (17) 


In = 


E 


Z 


(cos 6 ~ j sin 6) 


( 18 ) 


It will be seen that the velocity of waves of all frequencies 
IS the same along the loss-free line. In the case of actual lines 
this IS a good approximation for all radio frequencies though it 
would be far from true, in many cases, at telephone frequencies. 

We have thus far considered the bne terminated with an 
actual resistance but except for test purposes such a case would 
not arise m practice. R.F. lines will normally be terminated 
by loaded resonant circuits of some form and it is well known 
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that circuits of this type can act as a resistive load. By the 
design of suitable coupling circuits, which will be described 
later, such terminations may be made to match exactly. 

An interesting relationship exists in a loss-free line between 
the voltage at any point and the current at a point one-quarter 
wavelength away, in either direction. 

If X is increased by A/I then 6 is increased by 77/2 so that 

Eq = Eg cos 9 ~ j ZJg sin 9. 



= Ig cos ( 9 .+ 


i)-’ 


Z 


sin 


.E. 


= — sin 0 — cos 9 




Hence, whatever may be the terminating conditions in a 
loss-free line, the voltage at any point is equal in magnitude 
to the current at a point A/4 away, multiplied by Z^. This 
relationship has been used to estimate high voltages on a line 
by current measurements, which are easier to make at high 
frequencies. 


Characteristic Impedance of Parallel Wires 

The value of Z^ can evidently be calculated in cases where 
the dielectric constant of the medium between the wires is 
known. 

The capacitance per metre between two parallel wires far 
removed from other conductors is (in rationalised M.K.S. units) 


TTK 


1 ^ 

lOge- 


farads, 


where d = distance between centres of wires, r = radius of 
wires (both in metres). 

/ 10 "^ 

If dielectric is air 1 = 


367r 
10-8 


this becomes 


828 logio - 

r 


farads per metre. 
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The inductance per metre of two wires forming a loop 

“ - and if ^ is /x , that is 47r X 10"’, this becomes 

TT r 

9-21 X 10“’ logio - henrys per metre. 
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Hence = 276 logjo - ohms . . (20) 

VC r 

This formula is accurate down to a ratio of 4/1 for dfr and 
Fig. 88 shows a curve of plotted against djr obtained by 
using the above formula but corrected for ratios below 4/1. 
It will be seen that usual spacings and wire diameters give 
values of in the neighbourhood of 500 ohms. 

Lines consisting of four parallel wires are also sometimes 


ADJACENT 


DIAGONAL 

<— d -► 


<— d -> 

O • ' 

1 


• O 1 

b 

1 

o m , 


o mi 

Flo. 89. Alternative Types of Four-Wire Line. 


used. The wires may be run either with the go and return 
wires adjacent or diagonal, as shown in Fig. 89. 



RATIO % 

Fio. 90. Zo for Four-Wire Lines. 
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ADJACENT 

( 21 ) 

or 

When d = b 

= 138Iogio \/2^- • (23) 


DIAGONAL 


Z,= 1381ogio 


db 

r^b^ + d^ 


When rf = 6 



= 138 log,„ 

r^y2 



The curves for four-wire lines are shown in Fig. 90, from 
which it is observed that both have a smaller characteristic 
impedance than the twin wire ; that the values for approach 
equality when the ratio djb is very small ; that the curves for 
the adjacent spacing rise to become asymptotic to values for 
the twin wire when the spacing djb is large ; and that an 

increase of the ratio djb decreases the characteristic impedance 
of the diagonally-spaced line. 

In general this wull mean that for diagonal spacing it wdll be 
desirable to keep up the ratio d/b whereas for adjacent spacing 
it should be kept down, but in both cases a value of d/b of 
unity is a good starting point for consideration. 


Characteristic Impedance of Concentric Tube or Co-axial Lines 
In this case the capacitance per metre is 


27T k 

log. 


farads, 


where is the inner radius of the outer tube and r, the outer 
radius of tlie inner tube. Wlien k is «•„ this beeoines 

-— ” farads, 

41-5 logjo i-2 


Inductance 


per metre is 



ord-Gl X lO-^Iogjo 


V 

henrys per metre if ^ 


1^8 log 10 ohms . 


Hence 


(25) 
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Usual ratios of rjr-^ give values of about 100 ohms for Z^. 

We MoU now study the effects when open or shorted lines of 
finite length are connected across a source of sinusoidal voltage. 


Open-circuited Line 

Suppose now that we have a line of electrical length 
which is open-circuited at the far end. Then voltage and 
current equations at 6^ become 

= Eg cos 01 - jZg sin 6^ 


0 = 1, cos 01 -3^ sin 0i 


I, cos sin 01 


From (19) 
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h = i Y 

The impedance of the line from the generator end is therefore 

= - jZ^ cot 01 . . . . (26) 

Substituting the value obtained for in the general equations 
(10) and (11), we have 


Eq = Eg (cos 6 + tan sin 0) 

E 

Io~j ~ (tan 01 cos 0 — sin 0) 

By multiplying and dividing these equations by cos 0i they 
become 


E 


0 


(27) 


(28) 


_ jp cos (01 - 0) 

cos 01 

7 _ 3^0 sin (01 - 0) 

cos 01 

An examination of these equations shows that the voltage 
has the same phase at all points along the line, that is, we have 
a pure stationary wave ; the current is in quadrature with the 
voltage ; there are a series of positions along the line, A/2 apart, 
at which the voltage is always zero (voltage nodes) and, 
displaced A/4 from the voltage nodes, a set of current nodes. 


Further, it will be seen that certain values (-, . . .) of 0,, 


2 2 


that is, certain lengths of line, are favourable to the formation 


of large stationary v'aves. In fact, our approximate theory 
suggests that the voltages and currents will reach infinity at 
certain points. The actual values reached \vill depend upon 

the losses, just as the current in a series resonant circuit 
depends only upon the resistance. 

Considering further the input impedance of the open- 
circuited line, it will be seen from Fig. 92 that when 0i is 


less than - the line is equivalent to a capacitance and that 


*7T 

when is that is, the line is A/4 long, then its input impedanee 

is zero. After experience at low frequencies, it seems strange 
to open-circuit one end of a short length of line and yet have 
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the effect of a short-circuit at the other. When the line 
exceeds A/4 then cot 6^ becomes negative and, therefore, the 
input impedance becomes an inductive reactance. The 
variation of input impedance with length of line is shown in 
Fig. 92. 

It will be seen that an open-circuited line A/4 long is in some 
ways analogous to a series resonant circuit. The voltage 
across part of the circuit (the open end) may be many times 
greater than that applied from the generator. The current 



Fia. 92. Reactance of Lines. 


fi:om the generator is large and determined entirely by the 
losses, the load on the generator being purely resistive. An 
important difference is that the resonant circuit tunes to only 
one fi:equency but if the fi'equency applied to the line is 
increased so that it is 3A/4 long, then conditions are the same 
as for A/4. 


Short-circuited Line 

If the end of a line of electrical length is closed by a perfect 
short circuit, then at 

0 = Eg cos - jZg Ig sin 6^ 
lei = I, cos 01 - 0 ^ sin 


and 
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The reactance of the line, considered from the generator end, 
will therefore be 

tan 01 ... . (29) 

Hence when the line is less than A/4 it will have an input 
impedance which is a jnire inductive reactance, whilst a A/4 
line will have an infinitely gieat imj)edance. The variation 
of input impedance witli length for a sliort-circuited line is also 
sliown in Tig. 92, the curves being of the same shape as those 
for the open-circuited line but shifted through A/4. 

Substituting for in the general equation and rearranging, 
we have 



jK cos (^1 - 0) 

Zg sin 



As before, \\e iiave a pure stationaiy wave. The A/4 line is 
seen to be in many ways analogous to a parallel resonant 
circuit, since it presents an infinite impedance across the 
generator or, if losses are allowed for, a very high resistance 
which increases as losses decrease. The generator voltage is 
the biggest voltage j)resent but the current in the rest of the 
circuit is larger than that of the generator. 


Line Terminated by any Impedance Z,. 

If the line is of electrical length then 

— jZJ^ sin 
hi = h cos sin 9^ 

But if the line is terminated by an impedance then 

IP ~ 7 7 ' ^ 


Hence cos 6^ 



~jZJ^ sin 0, = cos 

^0 

cos 0, + sin 

= _ 

2. cos e, + sin ^ 1 . 
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Substituting this value for Ig in the general equation (10) and 
rearranging gives 


E ^ E cos (^1 - B) +jZg sin (9^ ~ 6) 
^ ° cos + jZg sin 6^ 

j ^ Eg Zg COS (^1 - 9) -i-jZ^ sin {6^ - d ) 
“ Z, cos 01 + sin 

The sending-end impedance 

1/ _ J? IT _ 7 ^1 j^o ^1 

cos 61 + jZ^ sin 


(32) 

(33) 



Properties of a Quarter-wave Line 

We have already seen that a A/4 line open-circuited at the far 
end has zero input impedance, whilst a short-circuited line has 
infinite input impedance. These are the extremes of a general 
condition for if one end of a A/4 line is terminated by a pure 
resistance ZJn then the input impedance is a resistance of value 
nZg. This may be proved as follows : 


Zg 


_- ^ - ► 

Fig, 93. Quarter-Wave Line. 

For a line A/4 long (34) becomes Zg = Z^jZ^, 

Hence, if Z, = i Z„, Z, = nZ,. 

n 

A s imil ar argument will show that a terminating inductive 
reactance of value Z^jn appears at the generator end of a A/4 
line as a capacitative reactance of nZg. 

A A/ 4 line can therefore be used as a transformer for matching 
low impedances to high ones, or vice versa. A common 
application of such a transformer is to terminate a feeder of 
characteristic impedance Z^ supplying an aerial equivalent to a 
resistance i2, as shown in Fig. 94. A A/4 length of line having 
the correct characteristic impedance Z^^ will terminate the 
main line correctly. 
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There will be stationary waves set up in the A/4 line, because 
it is not correctly terminated, but the conductor and insulator 



Kig. 1)4. Mutching by Qimrtcr-Wave Lino. 


losses thereby introduced are not serious because of the short 
length concerned. 


From 




and is to equal 


^02 = 



Problem (1). A half-wave aerial, tuned to 20 megacycles, is 
equivalent (between its feedpoints) to a non-inductive resistance of 
100 ohms. It is to be fed by a parallel-wire feeder having a charac¬ 
teristic impedance of 500 ohms. Design a suitable transforming 
feeder to insert between the main feeder and the aerial so that the 
former may be correctly terminated. 

Solution (1). The feeder should be A/4 long. If the velocity along 
it may be taken to be the same as in free space, then the required 
length is 3*75 metres. (Actually, the velocity will bo somewhat 
less due to losses and to the presence of supporting insulators, and 
the correct length Avill therefore bo reduced. A usual value of 
velocity for parnllcl-Avire feeders supported at intervals by good 
insulators is some 90% of that in free space.) 

Th e characteri stic impedance of the transforming feeder should 

be \/600 X 100 = 224 ohms. Reference to Fig. 88 shows that 
this could be realised by using two rods of 0*5 cm. radius, spaced 
3*2 cm apart. 


Equivalent of Scries and Parallel Impedances 

A general theorem may hero be stated, as it is frequently 
useful in connection with line calculations. Any impedauco can 
evidently be e.xpressed either as a resistance and a reactance in 
series or a different resistance and reactance in parallel. Thus 
consider the circuits («) and (6) of Fig. 05. 

If (a) represents an actual arrangement of condenser and 
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resistance in series it is nevertheless possible to find values of a 
condenser and resistance which placed in parallel would take 
the same current as the series circuit when the same voltage 
at the same frequency was applied to it. 


Circuit (a) 





Fig. 95. Equivalent Series 


Circuit (6) 



and Parallel Impedances. 



r ~~jx 


E(r + jx) 

r2 _j_ ^2 



Hence 

r 

1 • 

^2 _j_ ^2 

R. 

or 

1 

1 

+ x 


X 


+ X 


J. 

X 


V 


2 ^2 I ^2 

. and X. = LJlf- 


X 


(36) 


Conversely the conversion of parallel elements of and 
into equivalent series elements r and x, can be carried out by 
the following formula. 




iJ/ + X/ 




or if r has previously been found x can be obtained more 
simply from 




. (39) 


By the use of this theorem, together with our knowledge of 
the properties of a A/4 line, we can deduce the values of r and x 
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by measuring the impedance between A and 5 as a parallel 
combination i? and X, Fig. 96. 



From (33) 


from which 


From (30) 


Z 2 

r 

Z 2/* — Z 

r. = — 2 —. and x, = - - 

?‘2 7*2 d " a ;2 

ji ^ r,- +. 3 ^ = ^ 

r, r 




_ _ 




Z 2 Z- 

r = — and a; = — — 


. (40) 


This relationship is sometimes useful when 
measurements on lines. 


conducting 


The Reactance Transformer 

An alternative method for transforming an impedance to 
another value involves the use of what is known as a reactance 
transformer. For instance, suppose we have a line with a 
characteristic impedance Z^ and desire to couple it to a load 
resistance r whose value is but ZJn. 

By placing an inductance in series with r we can increase 
the impedance of this branch but there will then be a large 
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reactive component. This can be balanced by a parallel 
capacitance, leaving the net impedance between A and B 
(Fig. 97) purely resistive and of the correct value. 



B 

Fig. 97. The Reactance Transformer. 


The correct sizes of X.j^ and can be determined as follows : 
By the usual rule for parallel impedances, 

Z^-Z,-nr - , - X,) 

nr^ + jnr (Xj^ — Xq) = Xj^Xq — 

Equating the real parts, 


nr 


2 = Xj^Xc or Xr. = 


nr 


Equating the unreal parts, 

nr (Xj^ — Xc) = — XqT 

nr^ v- Y 

n — riJic = — 

JLrf 


and 



nr 



^/n — 1 


Xl = ^ • 


(41) 

(42) 


It is not necessary that the load impedance should he simply 
a pure resistance r. If the load has actually inductive reactance 
for example, then may be reduced to give the same total 

inductive reactance for the branch. 

The arrangement can, of course, be used in the reverse 

direction. Thus the larger resistance R may be load which 

is to be transformed into a smaller resistance r. 
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Problem (2). A main feeder branches into two, all the feeders 
being of tlie same concentric type with a characteristic impedance 
of ^ . It is desired to install a reactance transformer at the junction 
so that the main feeder may be correctly terminated. 

Solution (2). The load impedance of the two feeders in parallel 

f7 

will be Hence n = 2 and from our equations we find that 


X, = and = I’, 
is given in Fig. 98. 


The vector diagram for this simple case 



Fig. 98. Vector Dingrnm for Reactanco Transformer. 


Problem (3). The base impedance of a given aerial may be con¬ 
sidered as a resistance of 300 ohms in scries with a capacity reactance 
of 200 ohms. The feeder used has a characteristic impedance of 

/5 ohms. Determine the reactances to be used in a suitable trans¬ 
former. 

Solution (3). This is evidently a transformation in the reverse 
direction to that discussed previously and therefore the connections 



Fig. 00 . Illustrating Problem 3. 


will be as Fig. 09. It will be necessary to express the aerial imped¬ 
ance in parallel form and from equation (30) these become 433 ohms 
resistance and GoO ohms capacity reactance. The reactance will 
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be provided for by increasing the size of X^. and will therefore be 
ignored at the moment. 


n = 




433 

75 

433 


= 5-78 


a/4-78 


= 198 ohms and X^=75 \/4-78=164 ohms. 


It will be seen that X^, is made up of two parallel reactances, 
650 ohms due to the aerial and X say, due to the condenser in the 

transformer. We therefore have 


1 


X = 286 ohms. 


650 


+ i “ 


1 


198 


from which 


Graphical Solution of Line Problems 

Graphical solutions are useful in many engineering problems 
because they frequently allow an approximate solution to be 
obtained more quickly than by calculation, with less risk of 
gross error. Also, such methods usually give a good insight 
into the physical nature of the problem. When studying the 
behaviour of the R.F. line, especially if it is assumed free from 
loss, graphical methods are simple and effective and link up 
directly with the measurements usually made in practical 

problems. 

In our analytical study of lines, we commenced with a known 
voltage applied to the line and measured everything from this. 
In the graphical treatment, since the load end determines the 
relative magnitudes and phases of the various currents and 
voltages (which are often aU we require) we consider this end 

first and measure back from it. 

Consider a wave started from the generator end. At every 
point the current wiU be given by the voltage divided by the 
characteristic impedance. Unless the termination equals 
there will be a reflected wave formed (in which, also, the current 
is given by the voltage divided by Z^) and unless the generator 
matches the line this reflected wave will give rise to another 
forward wave superimposed on the first and so on. The a 
distribution of current and voltage along the line is there ore 
the sum of innumerable components but since aU the forward 
waves are of the same frequency and travel in the same direction 
(although not necessarily of the same time phase), they can 
be compounded into one incident wave and similarly for the 
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reflected waves. Hence the actual current and voltage at any 
point can be considered as the resultant of one incident wave 
whose current If is in time phase witli the voltage Vf, and one 
reflected wave whose current is in time phase with the 
reflected voltage F^. 

Where the terminating circuit contains no pow'er dissipating 
element (any pure reactance or an open or short-circuit) the 
reflected wave will be equal in magnitude to the incident w’ave 
and a series of stationary waves with zero eurrent minima will 
be formed as showm in Fig. 100a, voltage and current waves being 
in quadrature both as regards space and time. If, however, the 
circuit has a resistive element (not equal to Z^) only part of the 


^Current 



VoltAg« 




A Load 



incident w'ave will be absorbed by the termination, the rest being 
reflected. We can then imagine a “ wattful ” current (and 
voltage) wave travelling forward to supply the load pow'cr, 
on top of w'hich rides a stationary current (and voltage) wave, 
the current w'ave being shown in Fig. 100b. It wdll be shown 
that there is a definite relationship betw^een the minimum/ 
maximum ratio and the circuit resistance in terms of and 
that a simple measurement of the ratio in purely relative 
terms can be used to solve many line problems. ■ 

The type of stationary wave shown in Fig. 100a is typical of 
a line whether open-circuited, shorted, or terminated by a pure 
reactance, the only changes being in the space position of the 
wave and in its magnitude. With an open-circuited line there 
will obviously be zero current at the end, and the first maximum 
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will occur A/4 back (or 90°) ; with a shorted line the reverse 
will hold. With a pure reactance the position will depend 
upon the value of the reactance in terms of but in no case, 
of course, will either a maximum or minimum occur at the end. 

The stationary wave shoum in Fig. 100b is characteristic of 
a line terminated by pure resistance, or by any complex 
impedance. If the terminating circuit is resistive and of value 
less than a current maximum occurs at the end (the lower the 
resistance the greater the terminal current) and for resistances 
greater than Z^, a current minimum will occur at the end, 
approximating to zero with resistance values very much 





-Jc. 



[ 

fief/ecte<fl i 
wave li/ 

(if| 


^f\ 

/ncfdent Pef/ected • 

wave wave 

. 


► Incident 
wave 





D Ir Vp ^ _Jr 

A Vf Sc /f C B A C D 

(aj (b) 

Fia. 101. Vector Convention. 

greater than Z^. With any complex impedance the wave will 
assume some position between the two just mentioned. 

The graphical solutions involve the setting up of a vector 
diagram so that at the termination, current and voltage vectors 
are built up from the vector sum of incident and reflected 
currents and voltages. The vectors must be able to give space 
conditions along the Line, as well as time changes. We have 
already seen that 1^ = VfjZ^ and 7^ = 

free from loss, then Z^ is a pure resistance and, therefore. If is 
in phase with Vf and 7^ in phase with F^. Also If and Vf (and 
Ir and V^) are constant in magnitude at aU points along the line 
although Ij. may be less than If and Vj. less than Vf. Since 
= Vf and they are always in time phase we can 
use two coincident vectors of equal length to show them. 
Similarly, I^Z^ = F, and they are also always in time phase. 
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Thus they can be represented by two vectors of equal magni¬ 
tude, not coincident but 180° apart, because, for a charge of a 
given polarity on the line, the reflected current is in opposite 
direction to the incident current, and any convention of vectors 
must show this. For instance, if at the point of a line con¬ 
sidered, as Fig. 101a, (top) incident and reflected voltages have 
the same polarity and the reflected voltage is half the incident, the 
vector representation of both waves will be as shown in Fig. 101a, 
where AC represents botli incident voltage F,, and current 
CB shows the reflected voltage F^, and CD the reflected cur¬ 
rent I^Z^. The voltages add to give a voltage of F = AB, and the 



triangle 

(a) (l>) 

Fio. 102. Vector Diagrams for Incident and Reflected Waves. 

currents subtract to give a current at that point of AD = IZ^. 
Had the waves passing been such that the polarity of incident and 
reflected voltages was opposite as shown in Fig. 101b (top) the 
currents are now in the same direction in the lines. Vectorially 
these currents and voltages are shown below the corresponding 
figure from which it is seen that the vector DCB is merely 
reversed in direction so that voltages subtract and currents 
add. 

At most points along the line the component waves will not 
be in phase as discussed above but will have a phase angle 
between them. The vectors will then open out into two 
triangles as shown in Fig. 102a where the various com¬ 
ponents have the same significance as before, namety AC 
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is the forward wave vector, BC, CD the reflected wave vector 
pair, and AB and AD are the resultant voltage and current. 
It will be observed that we have a voltage triangle ACB and 
a current triangle ACD^ each component in the latter being 
multiplied by the common numerical factor Z^. Rotation of 
these triangles anti-clockwise about C will show the cyclic 
changes of currents and voltages by projection of the vectors 
to the vertical axis in the usual way at the point considered. 

Let us consider a general case, say of a line of characteristic 
impedance terminated by an inductive impedance Z 
Since Z |.^ is known we can set up vectors V and /, apart, 
remembering that I is multiplied by the factor Z^. But since 
V is the vector sum of V, and V, and I the sum of I, and 
we complete the triangles by joining B to D, bisecting BD m , 
since V, = and joining AC which give the triangles we 

have shown in Fig. 102a. 


Problem (4). Find the terminal conditions for a 600 ohm line 

terminated by an inductive impedance of 314 ohms, phase ® ’ 

Solution (4). K 1 amp. is assumed to flow through the impedance, 

then:— 

V = IZ = 314 volts, 7=1 amp., ^ = 43'" laggmg. 

These values are shown in Fig. 102b, where 
314 units, and AD = 1 amp., made 600 umts long smce 7 is mu 

plied by Z„, the vectors being 43° apart, V leading. cnolina 

Completing the construction as indicated above and^scah g 

voltages and currents in their appropriate umts we Have . 



Incident voltage = AC = 430 
Reflected ,, = CB = 215 
Voltage = AB = 314 


Incident current = AC 
Reflected „ = CD 

Current = .47) 


•72 

•36 

1-00 


Voltage triangle. 
Current triangle. 


A complex impedance such as we have discusse ^ ^ 

tion may represent a voltage-current con ion a 
and we may require to evaluate the series or para e c 

of resistance and reactance, usually the para e . chown 

done graphically by the simple additiona co^ ru 

in Fig. 102b which gives the values for the example just 

analysed. 
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Problem (5). Evaluate the series X and and parallel for 

tlie impedance case given above. 

iSoliitimi (o). From the previous figure {Fig. 102b) drop a 
perpendicular from the point B to the line AD^ giving the point 
E. This falls within AD (as shown). It would fall outside 
the point D when R > Z^. Then the triangle formed by 
AB?] gives the series values required, namely AB = V — ZI^ 
BE = XI and AE = RI. The values obtained by scaling ABE 
are :— 

AB = Z — 314 ohms 
be = X == 221 „ 

AE = R = 234 

The parallel components R^ and X^, can, of course, be obtained 
fiom the above from 



= 4421? and = X -}- 


R^ 

X 


= 4691? 


or graphically by drawing the line QP at right angles to the vector 
at to cut the WneAD in P (or P may fall outside/)) and erecting 
a perpendicular from A to meet Q. Then AQ is equal to X^, and 
AP — P,,, the scale for these values still being AB. Values obtained 
from this figure give 

AB — Z = 314 ohms 

^P = P,, = 442 „ 

AQ^X„ = m „ 


In the above example we were given a complex impedance 
and phase angle. Had we been given the component values of 
E and X we should first have to construct the component 
triangle ABE before proceeding. 

Thus a line AE would first be drawn horizontal of length 
R (/) to give E, then EB would be set up at right angles of 
length X (I), upwards if inductive or downwards if capacitive, 
and B joined to A to give the value of Z (I). The vector would 
then be completed as ])reviousIy indicated it being remarked 
that if E is of greater value than Z^, the point D will fall inside 
the line AE and not outside as shown in Fig. 102b. This will 
not affect the construction as D will be joined to B and its 
bisection at C will determine the voltage and current diagrams. 

Returning to the general problem (Fig. 102a), let us now 
see how V and I can be determined at a distance x = A0/27r 
back from the load. Since we are now “ meeting ” the incident 
wave Vf will be advanced in phase by 0, anti-clockwise 
vectorially, whilst will be retarded by By clockwise vectoriallj’^ 
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about the point C, The graphical construction, however, will 
be much simplified if we leave F/ " AC fixed, and retard I ^ 
(and /,) clockwise by an amount 20. Since F^ and are the 
same length, rotation of these will develop a circle of radius 
CB = CD indicated in Fig. 102a. Thus if DCB is rotated 
clock^vise through 150° (75° of line length, or nearly A/5 back 
from the load), the point D now falls within AC. We therefore 
have a current minimum AD' and a voltage maximum AB and 
a phase angle of zero. The equivalent input impedance at this 
point wiU thus be higher than but resistive ; and for another 
180° of vector rotation, or A/4 line length, B' now falls within 
AC and the reverse will hold, E will be low, I high and the 
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equivalent impedance will be lower than but again resistive. 
These high and low resistive points are those at which a current 
measuring instruments records minima and maxima when lun 
along the line as described on page 232. In between these 
two points mentioned, the impedance is again complex, 
but sometimes capacitive when D' passes in the half-circle 
above AC and at other times inductive when D' is in the lower 
half-circle (shown in Fig. 103a). The various vector conditions 
are given in Fig. 103 which may be regarded as a universal 

vector diagram for any termination in terms of Z^. 

Since we have taken a general case we can state that what¬ 
ever type of termination we have there will be points along 
the line at which the equivalent impedance is resistive in 

character. . 

Let us consider some examples of resistance termination. 


8.W.W* 
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Suppose WO liavo a line terminated by a I’esistance of i? = i Z^. 
Then assuming the current magnitude is TO (Z^), the voltage 
will be :— 



from wliicli I’ — 
•) ^ 



The vector i'(‘lat ionsbij) is sliown in Fig. l(J3a where the 
vectors liave the same significance as formerly. The 
current is at a ma.\imiim ~ AD. and the voltage a minimum 




3 /^\ 







I'Ki. 101. i<III 1 ) 1 ' Mnyiiitudi' of Tm|u'dim »'0 Aloni; n Lino 

hv n Ki'sistiiiiiM*. 


AB. Jf now we consider a point 4")® back from the load 
(A/8) b}^ rotating the vector tlirough 00°, 1' and 1 Iiavo now 
reached their greatest ]>hasc-anglo ditl'erence (about 36°) ]' 
leading and since ]' and / are now the same length the imped¬ 
ance at this point is equal in magnitude to Z^ but reactive 
(inductive since I lags on K). By suitable rotation of the 
vector BCD we can find tlie im])edance at other points, which 
have been j)Iottcd in Fig. 104 (full line), it being noted tliat at 
a point A/4 from the load the impedance is now SZ^ and resistive 
since the vectors are reversed on those initially given, 1 now 
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becoming only *5 amp. and E rising to double. Ihe points of 
maximum resistance of course coincide with the points of 
minimum current on the stationary Avave and, in the vector 
analysis, to the vector position when point 1) lies within AC. 
We must discuss this particular condition further. Considering 

the casejustmentioiied, let the current-minimum position on the 

line be at the point .4 Fig. 100b, which will be given by the vector 
condition shown by 109b (horizontal vector ADCB), it being 
assumed the load is at the right-hand end of the line as marked. 
Now if we travel away from the load the condition will be given 
by clockwise rotation of the vector so that current head of the 
vector DCB now rises into the upper semicircle. This means 
that since the current leads, the equivalent impedance for the 
next A/4 of line must be capacitive towards the generator. 
Conversely if we travel from a current minima towards the 
load, since the current head of the vector DCB passes into the 
lower semicircle, the immediate A/4- of line must have an 
inductive impedance. The reverse conditions hold from a 

current maximum. 

From Fig. 103 we have 


In magnitude ^ f ~ ^ r 

and I^ncix ^ ^ ^ r 


Hence 


min 




max 


Vr - Vr 

V, + n 


from which ]'\ 


1 - k 
1 -f ^ 


Vr (43) 


Let us consider further the resistance termination of value 
nZ„, when w is a fraction. Then a current maximum will octur 
at the load and the load current and voltage will be given by 


I 


max 


z, = V, + F, 
F„,„ = F, - F, 



But F// = nZ„ 

and hence y ^ = n . . ■ . (44) 

that is n = fc, so that the ratio of minimum to maximum 
stationary wave current gives directly the fraction that the 

terminating resistance is of Z^. 

If the terminating resistance is larger than so that n> I 
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then a current minimum and a voltage maximum occur at the 
load and we have 


1 

V. - V. k 


(45) 


r, - V, k 

In setting up the vectors for any given termination we can 
make any convenient length, since its actual value is 
unknown, and the radius of the reflection circle determined by 
\\ can then be drawn directly from the above. Thus in the 
case we have just given of B — \ k ~ \ and the radius 


IS: 


1 — k 

y == t _^ y 

*■ 1 + k 


namely J, a result we have previously obtained. 

The impedance changes for different values of B are shown 
in Fig. 104, it being observed that all the curves pass through 
Z^ at A/8 from the current minima or maxima, although the 



Fig. lOii. \ nriiition of Plinse of Impedance Along n Lino Terminated 

by Keaistance. 


phase angles arc, of course, different, as shown by Fig. 105, it 
being noted that the phase changes abruptly to 90®, when the 
termination is either a short-circuit, open-circuit, or a pure 
reactance. 

Vectorially, the various conditions along the line from any 
current maxima or current minima are best seen by considering 
the vector diagrams sliown in Fig. 103, space conditions for 
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each 22^° of line away from load being given. The radius of 
the reflection circle will be determined from the Table, which 
also gives the ratio ZjZ^ and /min/^max- Consideration of this 
diagram and the figures in the Table indicate that with R nearly 
equal to Z^ the reflection circle is very small compared with the 
vector AC. As i? diverges more and more from Z^, the 


Table VIII 


AC 1-0 


When R > Z,„ D lies within AC. 
,, k < B ,, ,, AC. 


R in terms of 

1 

0 

or 

00 

1 

TC 

or 

10 

or 

5 

i 

or 

4 

or 

3 

1 

4 

or 

2 

k 

00 

1 

\T5 

i 

D 


4 

4 

in terms of Y^ 

1-0 

•9 

•666 

•60 

•50 

•333 


From current minima D within ACy clockwise rotation for 

180° (away from load) is capacitive. 


•> 


1-5 


2 


20 


reflection circle gets larger and the circumference approaches 
nearer to the point A, w'hich rests on it when R is zero or 
infinity, or the termination is reactive. It will be seen that 
when AC=BC and becomes a radius, the phase angle is 
always 90°, changing abruptly from 90° lag to 90 lead, or 
vice versa, as the point D, or B passes across the vector AC. 
Examples \vill illustrate the further use of this graphical 

method. 

Problem (6). A line having air dielectric and a characteristic 
impedance of 500Q has a condenser across the far end, the losses of 
which are negligible, whilst a voltage at a fpquency of 30 Mc/s is 
applied at the other. The first current mimmum,^ which is zero, 
occurs at a point 3 metres from the termination. Find the 

capacitance of the condenser. j . r cAnri 

Solutiati (6). Assuming no losses in line or load, with = 500i2 

the velocity of propagation is 3 X 10® metres/sec. Hence A = 10 
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metres, and tlic value of — lOs' for min. current. Since there 
are no losses V, = I', and tlie v(‘etors for th(‘ current minimum are 
as shown in Fig. lOd (l.ori/on'j-l \(‘e'o,- Since wc are going 
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ON to the load wc must advance the vector through 20 (anti-clock* 
wise), i.e., 210° as shown by the vee o.' from wliieh we 

obtain : - 

Air V lit) 

.1//-/ - j)r» 

Iteaetanee of ('(uidenser ^ X ~ loSf} 

Fapaeitaneo of cond(‘n.ser — 33/xpF. 

I^robJdu (7). The condenser of the ])revious example is replaced 
by an impedance. The lirst minimum occurs at ,‘l metres from the 
load and tht; ratio — 0*2. J)etermine the impedance. 

Solution (7). 

The conditions at the current minimum are as shown by the liori- 
zontal line (Fig. I(t7), the current minimum occurring at a point 
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6 = 108° from the load. Thus advancing the vector anti-clockwise, 

as before, 216° we get the vectors given by the triangles ABCy 

CDA, from which we have :— 

V = 60, 7 = 158, <j) = 55°, current leading. 



190f} with a leading phase angle of 55°. 


We can evaluate the series li and A" by calculation or by tlie graphical 
construction previously given. Tims: drop from 5 a perpendicular 

to ADf giving the point E. Then we have 

AB = 130 units = 190f3 — Z 
AE - 91 „ = 11012 = B 
BE = 106 „ = 156f2 -- A 

The load consists then of a resistance of 1 lO-Q in series with a 
capacity reactance of 15612, which is a condenser of . 


Stub Matching 

We have seen earlier in tliis chapter that a line may be 
matched to a load of different impedance from by a reactance 
transformer, or a quarter-wave line. Another very useful 



way is by the use of a length ot short-circuited, or open- 
cirouited piece of line, known as a stub, as shovn diagram- 
matically in Fig. 108. 

We know that when a line is not correctly terminated, the 
impedance looking towards the load from a current maxima 
or minima is purely resistive, that from the minima being 
greater than Z^ and from the maxima less than Z^. Between 
each maxima, or each minima, it is therefore possible to find 
two points at which the impedance has a series resistance term 
equal to Z^ with an unluiown X term ; and two other points 
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at which the impedance can be evaluated in terms of a resistance 
of equal to in parallel with an unknown reactance 
■which may be capacitive or inductive. Actually the series 
and parallel points are 90° apart in space. 

Since the stub is being placed in parallel we are only con¬ 
cerned with the parallel condition. If a shorted stub is used 
{which will always be less than A/4) since it has an inductive 
reactance, we require the point on the line at which 
and Ap is capacitive. Whereas if the stub is open-circuited, 
we require a similar point but one where X^ is inductive. 

The shape of the stationary wave on a line is a series of 
half-sine waves (usually smoothed out by the travelling 
^component as shown in Fig. 108, top) which means that the 
minima can always be picked out much more accurately than 
the maxima. Thus in practice when taking measurements 
one always works from a current minimum, usually the first 
from the load end. If we refer back to Fig. 102a and the dis¬ 
cussion on page 195, it was seen that measuring from a current 
minimum away from the load the reactance is alwaj^s capaci¬ 
tive, whereas towards the load it is always inductive. This 
means that a shorted stub will always be placed on the gene¬ 
rator side of a current minimum and an open stub on the load 
side, at points which have to be determined. 

We require to find the position on the line from a current 
minimum at which the parallel value of i?p is equal to and 
the value of X^ with which it is associated. If we refer back 
to Fig. 102b we see that AP — IPj,, where i2p is the parallel 
resistance component of the impedance. If, therefore, we 
rotate the vector DCB so that AB becomes tangential to the 
reflection circle at B, the point P will now coincide with the 
point D. But AD = IZ^ = AP = which is the condition 
required, and since B is in the upper half-circle, the reactance 
of JCp given by AQ will be capacitive to w'hich the stub must 
be matched. The rotation of the vector to give this condition 
from the current minimum will determine the position of the 
stub as d away from the load. Had the vector DCB been 
rotated in the opposite direction so that the tangent point B 
is now in the lower half-circle, the conditions are reversed and 
the line reactance is now inductive. But since BCD has to 
be rotated either side of the vector AC by the same angle to 
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give the tangent positions, the points on tlie line at which 
E = lie equally on either side of the current minimum. 

The length of the stub can be determined graphically ; or, 
since the input impedance of a short-circuited stub, less than 
A/4 is given by tan (see equation 29) ; 

Xj, = tan <j) or tan = XJZ^. 

Problem ( 8 ). A concentric line with air dielectric, has Z =1^0^ 
and is being used at 100 AIc/s. When a load is coimected 
that k = 0-25 and that the first minimum of current occurs at 
1 metre from the load as shovm in Fig 108^ Find the correct 
position and length of a short-circuited stub having the same 

characteristic impedance. 

Solution ( 8 ). 

V — V ^ ~ ^ = 0-6 A = 3 metres. 

1 + fc 

Set UD V and V for current minimum as shown m Fig. 109 
(lines AC 'DCB is now rotated clockwise so that current 

leTds, until tL point is tangential. The vector diagram is then 


AB'^SSn 



completed giving the condition required, namely that the vector 
com^etea, givmg ^ ^ at this condition DCB has 

.V v. 9 fl — 128° the stub must be placed on the 
been moved through It) — A _ 040 ^ .lg;\ 

generator side of the current mimmum a distance 0 - b4 
= -54 metres, or 1-54 metre from the load. 

From the vector figure we have : 

Impedance 2 = T 
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From the im|)e'!aiu-e tiiaiiyle 


Since 


AU = 40 units 

- 

55P 

AP = 7:i 

> 9 


- lOOf? 

AQ = 48 

y y 

- A’„ 

- mQ 

a; 


, tan <l> 


tan (j> — 

00-3 
UM) ’ 

4 , - 3 : 



L(‘n"lli of still) 




— ‘28 metres. 


ProUcm {!)). 'I'he conditions are the same as in the previous 
jirohlein Ijiit it is desire<l to use an open-circuited stub luiving a 
cliaracteristic impedance of SOfA Find its jiosition and length. 

Solution (!l). Since an open-circuited stub has a capacitive 
reactance the position on the line must he towards the load from 
the current minimum. otheiA\i.se conditions an' the same as in the 
last example. 'I'hus the vector 1)('H will he rotated anti-eloekwise 
hy 26 - 128° to bring the point IV tangential t'o the rellection circle 

in the upper half-circle, so bringing the points !> and P into the 
lower half as shown in Fig. 110. 'I'ho stuh is therefore Q — 04° or 


<? 

A 


\ 


Kp indjctivc 



B 


Fio. no. Illustruting Probhan 0. 

•18A from the current minimum on the load side. will be ns 
befon', viz. but inductive. 

'J'he reactance of the stub must be Otlf?, hut since the characteristic 
im])edance is now S()i2, we have 

A”,, = Z. cot (^, cot ij, ~ 50-4°. 

S() 

Length of stub ()-42 metres. 

It will be seen therefore that for a certain relationship 
between and or k, the distance between eiiiTcnt niiniinum 
and the stub is the same whether a short-circuited or an open- 
circuited stub is used e.xcept in tlie former ca.se the distance is 
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nicasiirGcl a\\av' from the load and in the latter case towaids the 
load. Generally speaking short-circuited stubs are preferred 
as the end of the stub is then at low potential and can often be 

earthed. 

The geometry of Figs. 100 or 110, i.e., when the point P is 
coincident with D \ and the angle AB I) is therefore a right angle, 
enables us to find simple formuhe for the position and length 
of the stubs, when they have the same characteristic 

impedance. __ 


I r V )'^ [V 

The input impedance of stub-^-Z^ ^ 


But 


I-,. r, ..Ki 


Input impedance of stub = -- \j 1 ^ ^ _ 1 

If stub is short-circuited type : ^ 

tan or tan 6 = • 

k~l " 

If open-cii’cuited : 

— Z cot ({> or cot fj> = 7 ^'“r • 

Jc-I " 1 

But from diagram = cos (180° - 20) = - cos 20. 

B. .„a 

1 - 


(46) 


(47) 


But 


Hence 


cos 29 = 


1 + ^ 


(48) 


where 6 is measured away from the load for tlie shorted stub 
and tow-ards the load for the open. These relationships are 
shown in Fig. Ill, and enable stub position and length to be 
determined directly from the ratio pro^dded the 

stub characteristic impedance is the same as the line. 


The Impedance Circle Diagram 

Suppose that we try to construct a diagram from which we 
can read off the impedance at any point on a line, if we know' 
the value of Ic and the position of the current minimum. 
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Tt'ca ococo^<Nio 

C)Ooo 



RATIO ““71 max 

Fic. 111. Cliurt for Stub Muteliing. 
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It will be convenient to generalise by plotting all impedances 
divided by and we will denote these '■ normalised ” 
resistances and reactances by r and x respectively. All lengths 
along the line will be measured by the electrical or angular 
length, from the current minimum. 

We know that at the current minimum the voltage is T ^ ^ r 


whilst the current is —^ and that the impedance is a 

V + V 

pure resistance given by —^^ 

1 / “ 1 r 


max 


+ L _ 1 

Hence ^max y _ y J. 

Similarly, at a current maximum, 


(49) 

(50) 


If k is 0-5, for example, then at the current minimum the 
vector for the impedance is of length 2 measured along the 
resistance axis, whilst at the current maximum it is 0-5, in the 


same direction. 

It can be shown that the locus of the vector for tlie impedance 
at all points along the line is a circle, with its centre on the 

r axis and having a diameter ^max ^ 

We have now to see how P moves round this circle as 6 

varies. Movement round half the circle clearly corresponds 

to movement along the line of 90° (A/2) but the circle is not 


evenly divided. 

Some of the conditions can readily be established. Suppose 
we consider an open-circuited line, then the current minimum 
is at the end of the line and the impedance at any point 
measured back from the end is known to be — jZ„ cot . 
Hence x = - j cot 6 and we can therefore prepare a scale ot tl 

along the x axis. For example, if6 = 45,a;= — 1. 

Now if the line is correctly terminated, the impedance at 

all points will equal (or r = 1). Since the diagram must 
cover this case, all the hnes for constant distances from tlie 
current minimum must pass through 1, as well as intersecting 

the x axis, as already discussed. r u- 

It can be shown that these curves are also circles, of which 
three specimens are drawn on Fig. 112. It will be seen la 
the 90° curve is formed by the r axis. A consideration of the 
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2 or, 

opo7i-cii-cnited lino (cunont niinijiuim at onrl) will show that we 
follow olookwiso rourul the oircio when ^roinjr from a ourrent 
minimum h^rardu flic ^onorator. ft we have a diffci'cnt value 



1' It;. 1 i ' 2 . Iinpcduncr ('irr!t' Dingraiu. 


for then we lullow another eiiH’le, sueh as that shown for 

/.: = u:j. 

lo find the impedanec of tlie line at ta eertain distance from 
the current minimum {Z^ and k being known) we shall pass 
round the a})i)ro|uiato /.' circle until we intersect the required 
e circle and then read oft tlie values of r and .r. (’onversely, 
if we wish to know wliat \'alue of /,■ w ill result from the use of 
a certain load, we can (after - normalising ") find upon wliich 
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circle the points lie. The diagram can also be used to find the 
correct length and characteristic impedance for a matching 

line. 

The Admittance Circle Diagram 

A similar diagram can be prepared giving susceptance b and 
conductance g instead of x and r and this is convenient for 
stub-matching problems, where we are dealing with stub and 

line in parallel. 

At a current maximum, the admittance, y, is a pure con¬ 
ductance, the “ normalised ’ value, gmax^ being — and at a 



Fig. 113. Admittance Circle Diagram. 
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(MUTcnt ininiinuin. — k. Tn this case, again, it can be 
shown that y lies on a circle, as shown in Fig. 113. The circles 
for constant distances are the same shape as before but are now 
measured from a current maximum. 

The circle for k — O ^o has been drawn, in order that Problem 
(8) can he checked. Since the stub can only affect the sus- 
ceptance of the line it must be placed at a ])oint where the 
normalised conductance is unity and must have a susceptance 
cfpial and opposite to tliat of the line at this point. The 
susceptance of the short-circuited stub (if less tlian A/4 long) 
will be negative, and hence the position of the stub is 153*^ 
from the current maximum and its susceptance is 1*5^. Since 
the normalised reactanee of the stub is j tan 6^ its noimalised 
susceptance will be — j cot 6^ and hence 6^ — 33'7° and its 
length 0-28 m. Tliesc results agree with those previously 
found. 

Double-stub Matching 

It is often not convenient, especially with concentric lines, 
to have to move the |)osition of the stub, although the length of 
the sttib in use can be conveniently changed. If we use two stubs 



1’i(j. 114. Doiiblo Stub IVIalchinp. 


at a fixed distance from the load and with a fixed spacing be¬ 
tween them, as shown in Fig. 114, then a wide range of loads can 
be matched to the line by adju.sting the lengths of the two stubs. 
1 he stubs must not be A/2 apart because this spacing merely 
jmts tliem in parallel, in effect. A common spacing is A/8. 
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The necessary conditions can be examined on the admittance 
circle diagram and will be best understood by reference to a 
specific case. 

Problem (10). A concentric line with air dielectric, has 2^ = 80.p 
and is being used at 1,000 Mc/s. When the load is connected it is 
found that k = 0-25 and that the first current minimum occurs at 


10 cm from the load. 

Matching is to be carried out by two short-circuited stubs, one 
7*5 cm from the load and the other 11-3 cm. Find suitable lengths 

for the two stubs, which have Z„ = 8012. 

Solution (10). A = 30 cm. Hence, in terms of angles, distances 

are as shown in Fig. 114. Thus the current minimum is 120 , the 
first stub 90°, and the second approximately 136° from the load. 
Referring now to the admittance diagram of Fig. 113 and working 
back from the cun’ent maximum, we follow round the k = 0'25 circ e 


to the intersection with the 60° circle. 

Here the stub N adds susceptance but the conductance remains 

the same and hence we move up the vertical line iVj, .^ 2 * -^2 has go 
to be chosen so that, if we move round the k circle passing throug i , 
through a Hne length of 45° (the stub spacing) we reach the vertical 
line through 1. Then stub M can put in the necessaiy susceptance 
to make the admittance just to the left of M equal to Gq, so that e 

main line is correctly terminated. , 

If we have a complete mesh of k and distance circles, this can 

done by inspection. In Fig. 113 it will be seen that the fc = 0-3 circle 

is approximately correct. ^ -o?.- 

Just to the right of N the susceptance is seen to be - u-ozu, 

whilst just to the left it is + 0-25^. The susceptance of the stub is, 
therefore. + 0-llU. If di, is the angular length of this ?tub, the 
- j cot 0v = j 0-77 or Bs = 128° and the actual length of f 

Simila'rly, the susceptance just to the right of -3/ is + 
must provide - l-25a. Hence 8 = 38-6° and the actual length of M 


is 3*2 cm. 


A Note on Lines with Losses 

The theory of lines when conductor resistance R and leakage 
conductance G betw'een conductors are allowed for is given in 
a number of textbooks and the results of most importance m 
connection with radio-frequency lines will be set forth here, 

without proof. - 

lE+joiL , . 

The characteristic impedance becomes y ^ ^ 

the propagation constant (the equivalent of m in our equation ) 

is P = \/{R + 
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Jt will be seen that P is complex quantitv and may be written 
a -f- jP where a is called the attenuation constant, because the 
maximum (or K.M.S.) value of the voltaj^c at a point .r along a 
coiTcctly-tcrminatcd line is related to that at the generator by 
the C(|Uation 


.... (51) 

Similarly /j. ^ .... (52) 

Jt will 1)0 seen that the voltage decreases exponentially along 
the line, instead of being constant in value, as in the ease of a 
“ loss-free ” line. 


Jn the case of lines used at radio fretjueiicies, — 
a very good a])proximation and 



L . 

- IS 

C 




(!Z 


a 




O 


(53) 


The loss in a eorrcetly-tcrminated line is therefore given by 


Loss in decibels = 20 Iogi„ or 20 logjg 

/. E, 


-- 20 logioc"' - 8-(i80x/ . . . (5-1) 


\\dicn li and (S are allowed for, the e(]uations giving tlio 
voltage and cuiTent at any point along lines not eorreetly 
terminatcrl may be written in terms of hyperbolh^ functions 
instead of the circular functions in the “ loss-free " lino 
e(piations. 

In tliccaseol a line A/ I long and open-circuifed at tliofar end 
the imj)edancc placed aci'oss the generator is ;i resistance given 

^>y 

b'lih yj . . . . (55) 

whilst in the case of a A/J line, short-circuited at the far end, 

■^.^C ^ **^db a/ . . . . (50) 

I be imaginary paid, p, of tbc propagation constant deter¬ 
mines the ])hase ot tlie voltage or current along the line, so that 
the complete expression for the voltage at .r is 

Ar - j sin px) . . (57) 

Avhich is seen to be a vector ot length E^c and having a phase 
angle Px with resiicct to tbc generator voltage. 
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Since values of v'ill repeat vhen is increased by it 


follows tliat the wavelength A is 



and hence the velocity' of 


propagation is 

The velocity now depends upon frecpiency but the difference 
is usually small over the range of radio frequencies. The 
velocity is always less than that of a wave in free space ” 
even when the dielectric is almost entirely air. Tlie percentage 
reduction of velocity is sometimes referred to as velocity 

slip.” 


Calculation of Losses in Concentric Cables 

The conductor losses may be calculated with fair accuracy, 
using a formula developed by Russell for the A.C. resistance of 
concentric tubes. For radio frequencies this becomes 

B = (^L + L ) E.i\[. units per cm. 

\?T J’o/ 

If the conductor is copper (resistivity T7 microhms per cm. 
cube) and the dielectric has unit permeability, then 

Resistance per km = 41-2 X + —^ohms. (58) 

If conductor losses only are taken into consideration, a = 


or, in terms of line dimensions, 

4l^2xlO-'V/(^+^J 

2 X 138 logio — 

'T 

from which, attenuation in decibels per km. 


= 1-30 X 





Let us now assume j’o to be fixed and investigate the effect of 

varying denoting the ratio by x. 

Then equation (00) may be written (for a fixed frequency). 
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Attenuation in decibels per kin ' // = 


+ 1) 
logi,,r 


and this will be a niininiuin when 


d.r 


(I 


that is. when 


I -|- 1 

login = — 

.r 


This ecjuation is solved by the value .3*0. 

In the curve of Fig. 115. *-is ])l()tted against .r so that the 

X 

variation of attenuation with ratio can be seen. Tlie curve 



^■RATO ^ DIAMETER 

I* IG. 1 l.i, \ nriatioii of IjOm with Ratio of Conductor Dliunotcrs, 

shows the great increase in attenuation if too small a ratio is 
used. 

The resistance of jjarallel-wirc lines inav bo worked out bv 
considering each wire sejiaratcly. using equation 58 and 
putting 7\ = 00 . I’his nietliod ignores eartli current losses 
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and the proximity effect of the other wire, this latter effect 
being usually small. By a similar procedure to that adopted 
above for concentric lines, in the case of twin parallel lines, 


l-3() X lO"' vX 


Attenuation ^ 


db/km 


It is important to realise 
that if the characteristic 
impedance of a line is low, 
then it must also have a 
low resistance if power is 
to be transmitted along it 
with good efficiency. 

Suppose a power P is to 
be delivered by a line of 
characteristic impedance 
Zg and conductor resis¬ 
tance r. Then the line 
current is ^/P/Z^ and 

voltage ^/PZo' Conductor 

r 

losses are P v hence, 

if these only are con¬ 
sidered, equal transmis¬ 
sion efficiencies will be 
obtained from different 
types of line having the 

same value of 

^0 

The line having the 
larger will tend to have 
larger dielectric losses, 
because the voltage will 
be higher. 

Types of Radio-frequency 
Concentric Lines 

The concentric lines 
employed at radio stations 
fall into three main classes: 



(61) 
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{(j) Lilies haviii<^ ri^id tuJiuIar ('(inductors. 

{h) Flexiliio caliles liaving spaced insulators. 

{r} Flexilde cables having continuous solid insulation. 

'l'v [)0 {a) was the first to be developed, being used both at 
the transmitting and receiving stations in the original beam 
system. It is still widely used at transmitting stations. The 
outer tul)o is usually supported at fVecjuent intervals a short 
distance aliove ground on iron stakes, and special boxes are 
used to negotiate bends and junctions and to provide for 
expansion. 'J’hc general layout of a Marconi feeder system 
for a broadside array is shown in Fig. 1 Kb At junctions it will 
bo necessary to have an iinpcdancc-matehing arrangement, 
because the two branches in parallel will have an impedance 


of only The reactance transformer described on page 184 
is usually u.sed. 

In early types of line, expansion of the outer tube was 
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allowed for by the insertion of conaigated diaphragm connectors 
at intervals, but owing to the electrical discontinuity this 
creates, the expansion of the outer tube is now allowed for by 
sliding sleeves in the same way as that of the inner tube. 

Particulars of some tj^pical rigid, concentric lines are given 
in Table IX, whilst Fig. 117 shows measured and calculated 
attenuations. 


Table IX. Particulars of some Rigid Concentric Lines 

Inner and outer conductors both of copper. 

Attenuations and efficiencies are calculated values at 20 Mc/s. 



Outer 
Railiiis uf 
Inner Tube 
Cm. 

Inner 

1 lUulius of 
Outer Tube 
Cm. 

Ratio. 

Percentage 
KHicieney 
per Kin. 

Attenuation 
Decibels 
per Kill. 

Zf 

No. 0 

3-30 

13-0 

4 

81-3 

0-95 

83-0 

No. 1 

Ml 

4-44 

4 

77-S 

109 

83-0 

No. 2 

0-875 

3-17 

3-0 

70-5 

1-52 

77-0 

No. 3 

0-238 

0-795 

3-34 

24-8 

6-05 

77-2 


It will be seen from Fig. 117 that with large concentric-tube 
lines the total loss is about double the copper loss, whereas with 
small lines the total loss is less than double because the copper 

loss is greater for the smaller conductor. 

Concentric-tube feeders are sometimes designed to be buried 
below the ground to reduce expansion troubles and give moie 
perfect screening. In certain cases arrangements are made to 
pump in dry air or an inert gas under pressure, in order to 
exclude moisture and maintain the characteristics of the line 
constant under varying atmospheric conditions. Whether such 
a refinement is necessar}'" is doubtful, as the experience of 
Messrs. Cable and Wireless over a large number of years with 
ordinary concentric-tube feeders above ground is that they 
give no trouble and that their maintainence costs are practically 
nil, except for the painting of the supporting irons. 

It is important to realise that in a concentric line the voltage 
gradient, that is, the voltage across a centimetre of the dielectric, 
is greatest at the surface of the conductor. This is because the 
capacitance of a thin concentric ring of the dielectric is least a 
the surface, and, since the same cliarge is flowing through all 
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these concentric rings in series, the voltage across them is 
inversely proportional to their capacitance. 

It can be sliown that the potential gradient at the surface 
of the inner conductor is given by 

y 

g =-volts/cm . , . (62) 

r, log, 


Tlie potential gradient must not be too high or a discharge will 
take place from the surface of the conductor. At power 
frequencies the potential gradient at which this takes place is 
about 30 kV/cm but at radio frequencies it is somewhat lower 
and corona is much more violent. 

When annular insulators are used to support the inner 
conductor it is very important that they should fit tightly to 
the inner conductor because the potential gradient across an}^ 
air-gap at the surface would be very high, owing to the fact 
that the insulator has a higher dielectric constant. 

In the last few years a variety of flexible and semi-flexible 
feeder cables have been developed, the former for receiver 
work and the latter of size large enough for transmission, or 
for reception where very low loss indeed is required. The 
advantages of the larger size over rigid types are that they can 
be handled like ordinary electric-power cables and the jointing 
involves much the same techniejue, whilst the overall charac¬ 
teristics tend to be more free of discontinuities. 

One type consists of a solid copper wire as central conductor 
spaced concentrically within a lead outer tube by means of 
spacing discs made from a synthetic resin, known as Trolitul, 
placed about 3 inches apart. Trolitul has a high dielectric 
constant and a low power-factor and has the advantage of not 
being hygroscopic. The spacers are assembled on the inner 
copper wire and the lead extruded over the discs from a lead 


press, and although there is no practical limit to the length 
that can be built in one operation, it is usual to manufacture 
such cable in lengths up to oOO metres. After sheathing, the 
cable is armoured in a normal way with steel tape and jute 
covering and even the largest size can be rolled on to drums for 
transport and installation direct into trenches. The installa¬ 
tion of the cables follows power-cable technique. Thus for 
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jointing the centre wire will be scarfed, soldered, bound with 
fine wire and resoldered, and the outer lead will be joined 
with a lead sleeve with wiped joints, and where the joint is 
exposed the join wiU be enclosed in a compound-fiUed cast- 
iron joint-box, as shown in Fig. 118. For the termination of 
such a cable a special end-fixing gland has been designed as 

Although for a given diameter of outer, a lead outer is 
not quite so efficient as a copper, ease of manufacture and 
installation are strong recommendations for its use on 

^°CMes with sobd dielectric are now in common use at high 
radio frequencies. This is mainly due to the development of 




Fig. 118. R.F. Cable Joint Box. 


Fig. 119- Cable 

Termination. 


the thermo-plastic polythene, having a value such as 

for tan S (8 is the loss-angle, that is, the complement of the 

phase angle), whilst its dielectric constant is a ou . 
Lchanically tough and flexible, even at temperatures below 

Assuming that tan 8 remains constant with 
loss in a dielectric wiU be proportional 

is a constant loss of energy per cycle. Conductor loss, on the 

other hand, has been shown to be proportiona to * , 

if we wish io use a cable at higher frequencies, 

ofhaving a very low value for tan 8 ^vill increase. 

even with a polythene-insulated cable e ^ j 

10,000 Mc/s wLid be 57 % of the total loss, although at 1 Mc/s 

it would only be 1%. conner-wire braiding 

Twin types of cable are also availab , PP 

often being included as a screen for bot con u 

Table X gives particulars of a few types of cable. 
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P.VC Sheath 


Solid 

dielectric 


Lead 




# - 

: 35' 




T CW Braid 
Vni-Kadio, No. 1. 


V- 


PC. 



So/td 

<ffe fee trie 


11-022 

PC.W. 


Uni-Kadto, No. 33. 




TC.W Braid 



I)ii-I{mlio, No. 2S. 




Du-Uatlio. No. I’O. 

'I'CW Tinned ('opj)er Wire. 
l’(’\\' Plain ('opper W'ire. 
rVC' Polyvinol ClUoride. 


Flo. iL‘U. 


Ty])cs ol Uailio-Frotpicuey C'nblos. 






Table X. Some Typical Flexible R.F. Cables 
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construction of wliicli is shown in Fig. 120. These particulars 
are given Ijy permission of the Inter-Services R.F. Cables 
(’ommittee and refer toService types of cable, but similar types 
are available commercially from several firms. 

Parallel-wire Radio-frequency Lines 

The construction of an open-wire line for radio-frequency 
work is similar to that used for telephone lines, except that the 
lines are usually hung from a cross-arm on long, rod insulators 
having small dielectric loss. 

The spacing between wires depends upon a number of con¬ 
siderations. Tliere is the obvious practical requirement that 
there must be no risk of the conductors touching when swaying 
in a high wind. In fact, for transmission work they must not 
come within a distance apart which will be small enough to 
cause corona. For low-power transmission a spacing of about 
15 cm is usual, whilst for higher powers the spacing may go 

up to 30 cm, above which the cross-arms, etc., become rather 
clumsy. 

The larger the spacing, the more likelihood there is of the 
line radiating or picking up radiation. In the case of lines 
connected to receivers this is particularly important and a 
spacing of about 5 cm. is frequently used. With this small 
spacing it is necessary to introduce separators every 3 m, or 
less. 

Increasing the gauge of wire employed has little effect upon 

(as can be seen from Table XI), but the potential gradient at 

the surface of the conductor varies approximately as the inverse 

of the diameter. Also, of course, we are increasing the 

periphery of the conductor which will carry the high-frequency 

currents. Hence, for higher powers, lieavier conductors will 

be used. Generally speaking, No. 0 gauge wires (radius 

0*243 cm), separated 30 cm, represent the upper practical 

limit for two-wire lines and this size will be satisfactory for a 

transmitter producing a 50 kW carrier and capable of 100% 
modulation. 

For ])owers in excess of 50 kW, four-wire lines may be used. 
The characteristic impedance is lower and hence the voltage 
for a given power is reduced. Four-wire lines may be con¬ 
structed with the go-and-return paii's disposed at opposite 
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Table XI. Particulars of some Tivo-wirc Lines 


Wire 

Gauge 

No. 

Radius of 
Wire 
(Cms.) 

Distance 

between 

Wires 

(Cms.) 

Ratio 

d/r. 

Per¬ 
centage 
Efljcieiicy 
per Km. 

Attenua¬ 
tion Dl'/Kiu 
at 2U Mf/s. 

7.0 

olitus. 


r 

10 

4M 

711 

1-48 

445 

6 

0-243 \ 

20 

82-2 

750 

1-25 

530 


\ 

30 

123 

76-9 

1-14 

578 


~ f 

10 

49-3 

67-8 

1-69 

468 

8 

0-203 { 

20 

98-6 

72-8 

1*43 

551 


\ 

30 

148 

73-8 

1-32 

600 


r 

10 

75-7 

58-3 

2-34 

519 

12 

0-132 \ 

20 

151 

630 

2-01 

602 


\ 

30 

227 

65-2 

1-86 

650 


sides of a rectangle, or diagonally (see Fig. 89). The former 
gives a lower but does not make such an easy mechanical 
layout. Because of the layout, there are no discontinuities 
and it is found that such lines are more easily lined-up than the 
two-wire. A four-wire hne using No. 6 gauge wires and 
30 cm spacing could be used with a telephone transmitter of 

100 kW carrier power. 

Comparieon between Concentric and Parallel-wire Types of R.F. Line 

There is a divergence of opinion regarding the relative merits 
of concentric and parallel-wire lines. Both can be made about 
equally efficient and the comparison is mainly on the grounds 

of cost and convenience. 

The parallel-wire line is suitable for direct connection to 
aerials which are balanced Avith respect to earth, such as the 
horizontal types (see page 281), whilst the concentric line is 
evidently suited for connection to aerials which are earthe . 

The concentric type has the great advantage that it does not 
radiate. There is necessarily radiation from the parallel-wire 
type and this has to be kept down as much as possible by 
adjusting the line and its termination very carefully so that 
stationary waves are reduced to a minimum and hence tie 
current is the smallest possible. Care must also be taken to 
balance the load with respect to earth, so that the current in 
each wire is the same, as evidently any excess current in one 
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wire not balanced bv a return ruricnfc in the otlier will cause 

I 

radiation to take |>Iac(‘ trom the lin(‘. 

In the (‘aso of lines for liigh-power transmitters, the con¬ 
centric typo ref(uires considorabl\- more material and costs 
more to install but is less critical to adjust, and its charac¬ 
teristics arc more constant with weathci* conditions. It can 
1)0 installed just above or umler the ground out of the way of 
aerials. The ])arallel-w ire type is more suitable wliere the 
installation is at all temporary and in the event of a flash-over 
tlie trouble is more (piickly located and repaired. 

For low-])ower ti'ansmitting. or for rece])tion, the flexible 
coneentri(; types are \ery convenient. The fact that the 
concentric type does not ])ick up stray K.M.F.'s; even if not 
correctly adjusted, is of very great im])()rtance in reeeption. 

Troubles due to radiation naturally increase with frequency 
and therefore concentric lines arc almost cxclusiycly used at the 
■\ cry high frequencies. 

Effect of Insulator Spacing 

All our calcidations assume .a uniformly distributed capacity 
between the lines but solid insulation must be einplo 3 'ed to 



Fio. IlM. I'lffoct of Insulator Spacing. 

keep the conductors in position and these insulators will, in 
most cases, be spaced at intervals in order to reduce dielectric 
loss and cost, yince all known materials have a dielectric 
constant greater than that of air, we arc therefore uiserting 
additional parallel capacities at intervals, which may have 
values up to about 

The etfect of the insulators is very dependent upon their 
spacing in relation to the \vavelength being used. 

Consider a feeder (Fig. 121) in which the insulators are 

spaced ^ apart. It can be seen from (34) that if 6^ = tt, 
then Zg = Zj.. That is, a ^ line does not transform impedances, 
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but a terminating produces an impedance across the 
generator. Hence is effectively in parallel with Co to give 
2C and this will produce the equivalent of 3C at Ci. so that 
if there are n insulators along the feeder, a capacity of nC is 


placed across the generator, and the input impedance is very 
different from even if the feeder is correctly terminated ; 
and will depend greatly upon the length of tlie feeder. There 
will be large reflected w'aves set up at the nearer insulators 
where Ioav capacity reactances are eftectively shunted across 
the feeder. Fig. 122 sliows the variation of input impedance 



HALF WAVELENGTHS ALONG FEEDER 

Fig. 122. Effect of Insulators on Input Impedance. 


looking towards the terminal load as the distance along the 
feeder is increased. If insulators are spaced at - intervals. 

the capacity reactance of C, becomes an inductive reactive 
at C\, partially cancelling the effect of Co, and so on. ISo 
cumulative effects occur and the variation of input impedance 
with length is therefore small. Such an arrangement vv ou e, 

however, critical with frequency. It is more usual, theretore 
to increase the number of insulators considerably, vv ere j 
the change of input impedance with length can be re uce 
to a negligible amount, eleven per wavelength being a usua 
figure. This question of insulator spacing principally con¬ 
cerns ultra-short wave feeders because on the longer wave 

lengths such spacings as ^ or ^ would be quite inadequate 

mechanically. 
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Matching over a Wide Frequency-band 

All the methods so far discussed are designed to work at a 
specified frequency. If the modulation frequency concerned 
is a comparatively liigh fraction of the carrier frequency, then 
it is clearly desirable that the match should be as good as 
possible for the whole of the side-band frequencies. There 
will also be cases where it is inconvenient, or impossible, to 
adjust the line matching when changing the frequency of 
transmission. 

The amount by which the matching of quarter-wave lines, 
stubs, etc., is disturbed by a change of frequency is mainly 
affected by the degree of mis-match which is being corrected 
for. If, for example, a quarter-wave line is being used between 


A 



Z-, - 1 



1 

L-^ A/? -- 



Fig. 123. Concentric Line with Linear Taper. 


a load which is very different from the of the main line, 
then a small change of frequency will produce serious reflection. 

If it is desired to retain the match over a band of frequencies, 
it will be better to do the matching in two steps—that is, to 

have two — lines in series. The more — lines used in series, 

4 4 

the wider would be the bandwidth over which the matching 
would remain approximately correct. 

This leads us to the consideration of a tapered line, in which 
7j^ is changing continuously along its length. By this means 
it is possible to match approximately over a very wide band. 
An example of a linearly-tapered concentric line is showm in 

Fig. 123. The matching section should be - long, where A is 

the wavelength at the middle of the band to be covered. As 
an example of what can be achieved, in a certain case was 
701^ and Z^ was 120f2. For A the impedance at A was l20Qy 
so that there were no standing waves, whilst for 0*6 A, k was 
only 0-83. 
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Exponential taper is also used, that is, a line in which 
varies exponentially with length of matching line. A matching 
line approximating roughly to an exponential line is shown 
in Fig. 124 which was used for connecting a 4-wire line having 
a of 300i2 to a 2-wire line for which Z^ was 600i2. For this, 
h was 0-82 at 20 Mc/s and 0*83 at 32 Mc/s. 

Stubs can also be used to improve the performance of a line 
and aerial system over a frequency band. We shall see later 


(page 260) that if the frequency applied 


to a - aerial rises above 
2 


the resonance value, the aerial has inductive reactance. Suppose 

that at a point approximately—back from the aerial, w^e place 

2 


a short-circuited—stub. Then at the resonance frequency this 

4 

will put an infinite impedance across the line and will, therefore. 



Fio. 124, Four.Wire to Two-Wire Matching by Exponential Taper. 


have no effect. If a higher frequency is applied, however, it 
will put a capacitance across the line. Since the inductance 
introduced by the aerial has been transferred nearly unchanged 
to the stub junction, this inductance is partially neutralised by 
the stub capacitance. 

If we wish to make a junction in a line system, we can 
ensure matching for all frequencies by making the line up to 
the junction of twice the Z^ of the two branch lines. For 
example, the main line might be a 4-wire line having a Z^ of 
30013 and the branches 2-wire lines of 60013. 

The best possible matching up of aerial and line systems is 
necessary when long lines are used in connection with television, 
pulse modulated or radar transmitters. The time taken for a 
wave to travel down the line may be comparable with the time 
taken to transmit an element of the picture, or the duration 
of a pulse. If there is reflection at the aerial end and again 
at the transmitter end, a wave may reach the aerial after the 

s.w.w. * 
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main transmission and result in a second transmission, or echo. 

Tims at a television station it maj^ be necessary to balance 
out all irregularities in the line to the aerial caused by junction 
boxes, etc., and arrange the insulator spacing very carefully. 


The Q of a Resonant Line 

When dealing with a resonant circuit consisting of a coil and 
a condenser, Q is usually (lefined as the ratio of the voltage 
across the condenser at resonance, to the E.M.F. injected into 
the circuit, and is given by oj . LjR. A more general definition 
which can be applied to any circuit capable of resonance, such 
as short lengths of line, wave guides or cavity resonators, will 
now be given. 

OJ X Energy stored per cycle 
Energy dissipated per second 




If we apply this definition to the ordinary LC circuit, then 
when the current is a maximum the energy stored in the form 
of a magnetic field is given by h ~ ^ energy 

dissipated per second is Pn.yi.s.^ therefore 


Q = before. 




The (?of a circuit is also given by reactive volt-amperes/watts, 
since the reactive volt-amperes for tlie coil are o)^LI(I) and the 
watts PR, again giving Q = co^Llli. 

Consider a line having a capacitance of C farads per metre, 
a characteristic impedance of ohms and an attenuation of 
a per metre. The lino is short-ciicuited at one end and a p.d. 
of Eg (K.IM.S.) at a frequency /, which makes the line exactly 

^ long, is applied at the other. 

4 

The error introduced by considering the voltage and current 
distribution to be the same as in the loss-free line will be very 
small. The voltage at a point given by 6 from the generator will 
be Eg cos 9. Considering an element of the fine of electrical 

length (16, its capacitance will be Cd9 — and, therefore, at the 

instant when the voltage is a maximum, the energy stored 
in the electrostatic field will be 
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C’A 


(c.dO. (^/2Eg cos 0)- = Eg^ — (1 -|- cos 29) d9 joules. 

- \ iTT/ 477 

The current is zero at all points along the line at this instant 
and therefore there is no stored magnetic energy and the total 
stored energy is 

77 

- - (1 h t-’os 2d)dd = joules. 

477 


The input ini])edance of a — line, short-ciicuited at the far 

4 

end, is a pure resistance ~ ZJtsinh cd, and, since aZ is small 

A Z 

for R.F. lines - long, this may be approximated to — 

4 aZ 


The power input is 


and 


Q = 


Eg^^l 

ojCZ 


8aZ 


2a 


1 ^ 
, since I = - 


A 

“ t 

4 


But 


and, since 




1 


, hence Q 

VC a 

= r, the velocity of propagation, 

(3 = ^ . . . 

7 .V 


(b4) 


(65) 


When the dielectric is ah, v can be put approximately equal to 
c = 3 X 10® m. per second. 

As an example consider a length of No. 1 conccntnc line, as 
specified in Table IX, used a ^ resonator at 60 Mc/s. The 

attenuation at 60 Mc/s is approximately 2 db per km (see 
Fig. 117) from which a is 2*31 X 10 ^ per m. Hence the Q is 
2,720. The input resistance at resonance will be 359,00012 so 
that the line wiU act as a parallel-resonant circuit of very high 
“ dynamic ” resistance. 

A similar argument for an open-circuited fine of similar con¬ 
stants shows that Q will be the same whichever way it is used. 
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When o[)en-('ircnitefI, the line considered above would be 
equivalent to a series resonant circuit of only 0 02412 resistance. 

If we arrange to measure the cun’ent in the short-circuit 
of a line as the frefiuency is varied through the resonance value^ 
we shall ol)tain a resonance curve from which the Q of the line 
can be derived by the same relationship as for a “ lumped ” 


L.C. circuit, nameU*, Q 



where is the resonant frequency 


of the line and J/ is the width of the resonance curve at the 


points where the current is —= of the value at resonance. Since 

the Q is usually high, it may be necessary to measure the 
frequency change by a beat method. 


IVfeasiirement of R.F. Line Properties by Resonant Circuits 

When measurements are being made at very high frequencies 
it will usually be found simpler to use resonant circuit methods 



rather than bridges. This is because, provided that the circuit 
is well arranged, the inevitable stray capacities do little more 
than reduce the value of tuning capacitance needed, whilst 
such stray capacities may be extremely troublesome in a bridge 
network. 

A very useful piece of apparatus, therefore, is a resonant 
circuit consisting of a good coil and condenser, together Avith a 
valve voltmeter suitable for high frequencies. For many 
purposes it is useful to provide two condensers in parallel, one 
of very small capacitance, and both calibrated. A stable, 
screened oscillator is required, having sufficient output so that 
only very weak coupling to the resonant circuit is necessary. 

Resonant circuits may be used in a variety of ways. For 
example, the substitution methods shown in Fig. 125 can be 
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used, large impedances being measured b}" the parallel connec¬ 
tion and small ones by the series connection. The reactance 
of Z is found by the change in C necessary to re-tune when it is 
connected and the resistance by adjusting It until the voltmeter 
has the same reading for either position of 8 (tuning to 
resonance for each reading). 

The ordinary “ one-watt ” composition resistance may be 
used up to 100 Mc/s in sizes of the order of 1,00012 with errors 
less than 5% introduced by the shunt capacitance. The higher 
the resistance, the more important the sliunting capacitance 
becomes and for a 1 MQ resistance might amount to 50%. 

An alternative method is to measure the width of the reson¬ 
ance curve at the points where the voltage is —= of that at 

'\/2 

resonance, with and without the impedance under test. If the 
impedance is a large one, then it will be connected in parallel 
across the circuit. Having found the reactance of Z by noting 
the change of C necessary to retune it when Z is connected, the 
width of the resonance curve is measured, both with and 
without Z. This will necessitate the use of a very small 
calibrated condenser in parallel with C. It can be shown that 
the conductance across the resonant circuit is given by 

G = . . . . (CG) 

where AQ is the width of the resonance curve. The conduct¬ 
ance of Z is therefore found by the difference between G with 
and without Z. 

In the above discussion Z may, of course, be any kind of 
impedance. We now wish to see how impedance measurements 
on lines may be interpreted so as to give Z^^ a, etc. For some 
of these results it will be necessary to use the equations allowing 
for losses. 

Suppose that we have a sample length of R.F. line and 
short-circuit the far end. We now set the oscillator to the 

frequency which will make the line approximately - long. If 

the line is exactly - long, then its input impedance will be a 

4 

pure high resistance. It is therefore possible, by trial and 
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error, to adjust the frequency until no re-tuning is required 
when the line is connected. If the oscillator frequency is 
known and also the length of the saini)Ie, then the velocity of 
])ropagation along it can be deduced. 

By measuring the width of the resonance curve with and 
without the line, the input conductance of the line is found. 
I'Voni equation (r)6) 


1 


0 = ~ tanli cfJ- 
^0 


wliich can usually be approximated to ~ since ol will be small. 

To measure we halve the frequency of the oscillator, so 

that the line is long. We have seen that, in the case of a 

8 


los.s-free line, the input impedance is then a pure reactance 
equal to being inductive when the line is short-circuited 
and capacitive when it is open-circuited. This will be a good 
approximation on an actual R.F. line and hence we can find 
7j^^. from the change of C neces.sary when the line is connected. 

The precise fretpiency for the - condition can be found from 

8 

the fact that tlie magnitmle of the reactance should be the same 
\\l>cflier (he line is 0 })en or short-circuited. 

An examjtle may make the metliod clearer. 


Problem (11). A short-circuited 1-5 metro length of R.F. cable 
can bo connected across a resonant circuit. At a frequency of 
40 Mc/s, the cable does not dc-tunc the circuit. 

Without the cable, AC 2 /i/iF, with the cable it is 2*5 p/iF. 

At a frequency of 20 Mc/s, connection of tlie short-circuited cable 
requires an increase of SO /i/iF in the tuning condenser and if the 
cable is open-circuited the same decrease is required. 

Kind Z^, a and the velocity of propagation. 


Solution (11). l''rom 20 Mc/s measurement.s, Z,, ~ ~ , 

ioi ■ 


10 ^=^ 


_— OtJ'TO 

277 X 20 X 10“ X SO “■ 

From 40 Mr/s measurements, difference of JC ^ 0*5 


b'of cable — 2:7 X 40 X 10« x 0*2r> X 10"’2 

- 2077 X 10 


or 
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For ^ length, this = ^ or a = 
4 Zj 


207r X 10-® X 99-7 
1*5 


= 418 X 10“^ per metre. 

Attenuation in db per km. — 8-686 x 4-18 = 36-2 dl). 

The wavelength on the cable is 4 x 1-5 = 6 metres. 

Velocity = 40 X 10® X 6 = 240 X 10® metres per second, or 0-8 
that in “ free space.” 


Impedance Measurement by Bridge 

Bridge methods have the great advantage of being null 
methods, so that the detector can be made progressively more 
sensitive. Their accuracy does not depend upon an indicating 



instrument following a definite law or remaining constant, or 
upon the circuit conditions remaining constant while a 
succession of readings is taken. 

We have aheady mentioned, however, that the design and 
operation of bridges at high radio frequencies presents diffi¬ 
culties. A number of bridges have been developed which work 
successfully up to high frequencies and the circuit of one type 
(developed by the Marconi Co.) which will work up to 40 Mc/s 
is sho-wn in Fig. 126. A communication type of receiver forms 
a suitable detector, good screening of oscillator, detector and 
bridge being essential, with short, screened connections between 
them. 

The bridge is designed to cover measmements over a wide 
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range of impedance values, a most essential feature when 
dealing with any type of aerial system, as will be seen in the 
next chapter. It is of tlie admittance t 3 ^pe, that is to say, 
it is balanced bv obtaining equality of admittances between 
the arms of the bridge by the addition of a condenser and 
resistance, in parallel either with the unknown reactance or 
with the corresponding balancing arm. 

Since the unknown reactance may be either inductive or 
capacitive, the condenser will need to be placed in parallel 
with the unknown should this be inductive, but will be put in 
parallel with the variable arm if the unknown is capacitive. 

Having found the values of parallel reactance and resistance 
which give a balance, these are converted to the usual series 
equivalents by the formula given on p. 183. 

The bridge is first balanced with the test terminals on open 
circuit, by the differential condenser Cj, the setting of which 
will vary somewhat for different frequencies. The unknown 
circuit is tlien connected to the test terminals, and (having first 
found whether it is inductive or capacitive) the balance point 
is found by adjusting condenser and resistances. 

Experimental Determination of Current and Voltage Distribution 
along R.F. Lines 

It is very instructive to study experimentally the distribution 
of current and voltage along a line, with different terminations. 
Also, we have seen that much information can be derived from 
relative measurements of current. We will now discuss 
practical apparatus for making the measurements. 

For the relative measurements of current, the thermo- 
junction or one of the modern, permanent forms of cr^'stal 
detector can be used, in conjunction with a milliammeter. The 
thermo-junction has the advantage that the relation between 
lieatcr current and milliammeter reading is definitely a square 
law. In the case of a crystal this is usuall}’ approximatel.y 
true, but a calibration will be necessary for more accurate work. 
The crystal has the advantage, however, of being much less 
likel}' to be burnt out owing to indiscrete adjustments and of 
being (|uickcr in response. 

i he indications ol the thermo-junction will depend some¬ 
what upon frequency but the effect is onl}* serious above, say, 
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100 Mc/s. The increase in heater resistance due to skin effect 
tends to make the instrument more sensitive for higher 
frequencies but this may be off-set, particularly with the more 
sensitive, higher-resistance heaters, by the shunting effect of 
stray capacitances in parallel with the heater wire. 

The crystal tends to become less sensitive with increasing 
frequency, principally because the capacitance between point 
contact and crystal allows of an unrectified R.F. current but the 
effect is small until centimetric wavelengths are reached. 

In making R.F, line measurements we seldom wish to 



Fig. 127. Line Current Fio. 128. Line Current 

Indicator. Indicator. 


compare currents at different frequencies or to determine their 
actual values. 

If a line is being set up merely for the purpose of studying the 
current distribution along it, we shall naturally use a parallel- 
wire type, on account of its accessibility. A good arrangement 
is to erect the fine about 2 metres above the ground floor, so 
that adjustments are made from beneath. The presence of 
the observer has then very little disturbing effect. If indoors, 
the line should be about 2 metres from a parallel wall and 
parallel wires, conduits or pipes should be avoided as, other¬ 
wise, it win usually be found that the currents in the two wires 
are quite different. 

A simple instrument, which enables the current to be read in 
either line, is shown in Fig. 127. The line will need to be well 
cleaned before use. 
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A rather better type of instniment is shown in Fig. 128, 
which is designed to be free from all contacts, but at the same 
time picks up energy only through electromagnetic induction. 
Tliis is accomplished by designing the coil in two halves, 
cross-connected, the output from the coils being connected 
through a screened feeder to the tuned circuit and indicating 
meter. The whole instrument is eaiTied on an insulating 
slider (not shown) which locates the coil exactly midway 
between the lines, and it has been found that very accurate 
results can be obtained. 

An alternative instrument, which has been found very 
satisfactory, uses only one turn but has an electrostatic screen 
of wires above and below it. The connections from the coil 
are led through a screening tube into a screening can containing 
a crvstal detector and milliamineter, no tuning being employed. 

1’he current distribution is all that is usually required but if 
it is <lesired to obtain the voltage distribution this can be done 
by using a short wire connected to a crystal detector. 

Tiie current distribution in a concentric line cannot be 
obtained, unless the line is specially arranged for the purpose. 
Tn centimetre-wave test equipment it is usual to provide a 
length of concentric line with a slot, along which a detecting 
device can travel. This may be either a short, straight wire 
forming a probe, or a small loop, a crystal detector and milliam- 
meter being used. The ])robe will trace out the voltage 
distribution and the loop the current distribution. 

IMcasureiiient of Impedances by Means of Lines 

When wishing to measure impedances by frequencies such 
as 300 Mc/s, it is desirable to use a line rather than a resonant- 
circuit method. 

We have already seen (see page 105) that an impedance 
placed across a lino of known can bo determined if the ratio 
of minimum to maximum currents and the position of the 
current minimum w'ith respect to the load is known. Hence a 
length of line carrying a current indicator moving along a 
graduated scale can be used to measure impedances. 

This method can have an accuracy of about 2% when 
measuring impedances not too different from but if the 
impedances are larger than about lOZ^, or smaller than about 
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O-IZ^, then the reflected wave is nearly equal to the incident 
and changes but little for a change in load. '\ he method is, 
therefore, insensitive under such conditions. 

An alternative method, very suitable for a wide range of 
impedances, is illustrated in principle by Fig. 129. A length 
of hne has a movable short-circuiting bridge, B, carrying a 
current indicator, TJ and G. A short-circuiting disc is first 
put across the line, in place of and the variation of G noted 



as B is moved. The cui-rent will be a maximum when the 
used portion of the line is ^ and the width of the resonanoe 

curve obtained is related to the Q of the line. 

The unknown impedance, is then comiectcd and the 
procedure repeated. From the new position of B and the width 
of the resonance curve, the resistance and reactance of Z^ can 
be determined. The reader is referred to the original papers 
for the derivation of the necessary formulas. A number of 

variations of this method have been published. 

The accuracy obtainable from both the above methods will 
depend considerably upon good mechanical design and work¬ 
manship. Concentric lines will be used for measuring 
unbalanced impedances and paraUel-wne lines (usuaUy m a 
cylindrical screen) for balanced impedances. 
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CHAPTER VII 


WAVE GUIDES 


It was shown by Rayleigh in 1897 that it is possible for 
electromagnetic waves to be propagated in a dielectric enclosed 
by conducting walls (without a second conductor inside) but 
the cross-section of the enclosure must have dimensions com¬ 
parable with the wavelength. Hence only centimetre waves 
can economically be used and it has only become possible in 
recent years to generate the very high frequencies required. 

It is now known both theoretically and experimentally that 
the attenuation at very high frequencies can be considerably 
less in a wave guide than in a concentric cable. Less conducting 
material is required and no solid dielectric. Hence wave guides 
are becoming of increasing practical importance for linking 
very high frequency oscillators to aerials, etc., and may be used 
in the future for “ line ” transmission, employing a very high 
frequency carrier modulated by a large number of telephone 
channels. 

If conductor losses are neglected, then the wave in a concen¬ 
tric cable which has a diameter large compared with the wave¬ 
length is of the same type as in free space. The electric and 
magnetic fields are perpendicular to each other and to the 
direction of propagation. The wave is entirely transverse. 

The only waves which can travel along a wave guide, how¬ 
ever, have either a magnetic or electric component along the 
direction of propagation, beside transverse components, even 
if the walls are perfect conductors. 

Most British writers have classified waves in guides by the 
longitudinal component—thus an H-wave has a component of 
magnetic field along the direction of propagation. Most 
American writers, on the other hand, describe a wave by the 
purely transverse component and thus the H-wave previously 
mentioned would be called a TE (transverse electric) wave. 
The American Institute of Radio Engineers has recently 
published a suggested set of standard definitions based on this 
system. 
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The treatment of the subject in this chapter will be mainly 
descriptive and references to more theoretical and complete 
treatments will be found at the end of the chapter. 

A number of H and E waves are possible, but in the early 
part of this chapter we shall deal with only one important type, 
to ])rcvent confusion. 

Two “Intersecting ” Plane Waves 

As a preliminary to considering waves travelling tlirough a 
rectangular enclosure, let us consider two plane, electromagnetic 
waves of equal amplitudes, as shown in Fig. 130, travelling in 



space along paths which intersect at an angle 26. For the 
moment we will deal only witli the electric Helds, whicli will both 
he in a direction pcr[)ondicular to the plane of the paper. Let 
these be varying sinusoidally with time and have a maximum 
value E. We will choose the origin of our A, Y and Z co¬ 
ordinates at a point where both waves have tlie same phase and 
hence the electric Helds of both may bo written E cos oj/. 

Now consider point l\ 'I’lie wa vefront of A has advanced a 
distance 0.1/ which is 07’ cos 0 ^ (OE ST) cos 0 

~ z cos 6 + .T tan 0 cos 0 
~ c cos 6 |- a* sin B 
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SO that Ej^ = E cos — — ( 2 ^ 6 x sin 0) J 

where c is the velocity of the component waves. 

The wavefront of B has advanced ONy which is 
z cos 6 — X sin 6 and hence the resultant electric field 

E^ = E cos — — (c cos 6 -j- X sill 0) J 

-|- E cos — - (z cos 6 — X sin (9)^ 

= 2E cos sin 6\ cos Ja;^ — - 2 cos 6[. 


( 1 ) 


Only z appears in the term which specifies the phase of the 
resultant wave, which is therefore travelling in the z direction, 

the velocity being 


cos 6 


So far we have considered only the resultant electric field 
but we wiU now see how the component magnetic fields, which 
lie in the XZ plane, add to form a resultant magnetic field. 

Resolving the magnetic fields along the X and Z axes, we 
have, for the point P 




cos 6 l^c 


cos ^ ~ (2 cos 0 - 

c 


1- X sin 


H = — H cos 6 j^cos - (2 cos 9 — x sin ^)j’J 


H^a = — // sin 6 


j^cos 


(jjI 


_ ^ (2 cos 9 -1- X sin 9) 


H^b = — if sin 0 I cos I ojI 


Hence 


H 2 K = 2H sin 9 


[«■ 

[•“( 


c 

CO 


] 

* ( z cos 9 — X sin 


CO 


cot — — z cos 9 I sm 
c 


Hxr = — 2H cos 0 I cos ( — a; sin 0 j cos 




CO 


in a: sin (2) 

|co^ —-2C0S^|J (3) 


c / I 

It will be seen that the resultant wave differs in character 
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from the component waves because there is a component of H 
along the direction of propagation. This longitudinal com¬ 
ponent is in time quadrature with the electric field, though the 
transverse magnetic field is in time phase with the electric field, 
as in the component waves. 

The velocity of both and H, is given by 

c/cos 9 . . . . . • (4) 

as in the case of the electric field. 


Transmission between Parallel Conducting Planes 

From equation (1) we see that the resultant electric field 

varies with x in accordance with tlie term cos x sin $ 


( O) 

— or SI 


which will become zero if — sin 0 = ± 

c 2 


Hence E will always be zero along two planes parallel to the 
Z axis and distant from it by 

a TT c _ c 

2 ~ 2 * to sin 0 4/ sin 0 

Consequently, if perfectl 3 '-conducting walls, perpendicular to 

the plane of the paper (see Fig. 130) are placed at a distance - 

2 

from the axis the electric field between the planes need not be 
modified, since the condition that there can be no electric field 
along the surface of a perfect conductor is satisfied. 

Suppose now that the conducting planes have been fixed at a 
distance apart a then 

.(5) 


sin 9 = 


2fa 


so that, as tlic frequency is lowered, 9 becomes larger. The 

limiting condition is when 9 = making 

2 




where is the lowest frequency at which tlie resultant wave 
travelling in the z direction can be produced. 

It is Useful to re-write (5) in the form 
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where is the longest wavelength of the component waves 
(that is, corresponding to a velocity c) and not the wavelength 
of the resultant wave. 

Transmission down a Rectangular Wave Guide 

Suppose that we form a hollow box by placing two more 
conducting planes parallel to the XZ plane and at a distance 

— above and below it. Then whatever the distance b is, the 
2 

boundary conditions are satisfied because the electric field is 

normal to the conducting planes. 

We see, therefore, that a wave can travel down a rectangular 
guide provided that the frequency is sufficiently high, the guide 
behaving as a high-pass filter. The cut-off frequency is 



Fig. 131. Transmission Between Parallel Planes. 


determined by the distance apart of the two walls which are 
parallel to the electric field. In the ideal case of perfectly 
conducting walls there will be no attenuation but since currents 
flow in the walls there will be loss in the practical case. Trans¬ 
mission down the guide is possible whatever the distance apart 
of the other two walls but the attenuation is affected by this 
spacing, being a minimum for a nearly square guide. 

The type of wave we have so far considered is characterised 
by having an H component along the direction of propagation 
and in time quadrature with the transverse H and E 

components. 

We have so far considered the transmission as the resultant 
of two independent waves intersecting. It is not necessary, 
however, to launch two independent waves into the guide 
because one is formed from the other by reflection at the wa s 
(Fig. 131). Thus the whole guide is filled, by reflections. 
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with the component waves we have postulated as necessary to 
initiate transmission down the guide. 

The facts tliat we have deduced from the above argument 
can be obtained more directly and rigorously by putting the 
boundary conditions into iMaxwcU's equations and finding 
possible wave solutions without reference to the means by 
wliich the waves may be produced. This method has been 


End view ^ide view 



Electric field ■ > 

Magnetic field — _ 

Eio. 132. Hj.o Wave in Rectangular Cluide. 

followed ill the classical papers of Carson, Southworth and 

others, and will be found set forth in several text-books. 

More recently Moullin has w orked out the field which would 

exist down a guide from a given ciuTent in a wire inserted in tlio 
guide. 

Ihe field distribution for the type of wave we have been 

considering is shown in Fig. 132. The distribution shown in 

side and top views will travel down the guide at the velocity 
c 

cos 9' 
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Phase and Group Velocities 

We can see from (4) and (5) tliat the velocity of the resultant 
wave varies with frequency, unlike that of a wave in “ free 
space.” Whenever this is the case (a wave travelling through 
the ionosphere is an example that we have alread}^ dealt with) 
then we have to distinguish between phase and group velocity. 

If we measure the distance between the nearest two points 
at which the phase is the same at the same instant (that is, 
a wavelength) then we can find the velocity with which phase 
changes are propagated. In a length of wave guide closed at 
the ends, for example, there would be large stationary waves 
built up and the positions of two adjacent minima could be 
found, in a similar way to that discussed for a line. These 

would be ^ apart and, if the frequency of the source is/, then 

2 

the phase velocity would be It will be seen that it is 

which has been specified by (4) and that it is higher than c, 
the velocity of the component waves. 

From (5) cos 6 = ^/i - sin -6=^1 - 


C loj'^ TT^ 



and hence 




which at the cut-off frequency becomes (from (6) ) infinite. 

Suppose now that we initiate a short pulse of high-frequency 
waves at one end of the wave guide and could measure the time 
taken before it reached the other end. This measurement 
would give us the group velocity, Vgr, and different from 
for any medium in which the phase velocity depends upon 
frequency. This is because an}'" wave lasting a finite time 
comprises a band of frequencies and these travel at different 

velocities. 

Consider, as an example, the two component waves of Fig. 133 
having wavelengths of A and A + SA and phase velocities of 
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and V + respectively. Due to tlie different velocities, the 
crest /' will in time catcli up to the crest I and hence the 
inaximuni value of (he grouj) now corresponds to IV. It 





will be seen tliat tlie group has fallen back with respect to 
individual waves ; in other words, group velocity is less than 
pliase velocity. 

The relative velocity of V with respect to I is hv and hence 

it will take a time——to catch up on 1. WJien this has occurred, 

ov 

the group will have moved back ^ relative to individual wave 
crests. Hence = v — X 

8A 

It can be shown that the variation of phase velocity with 
fretiuency, both in a wave guide and in the ionosphere, leads 
to the relation 

If our pulse involves a large band of frequencies, then its 
envelope will change its shape considerably during transmission 
and the group velocity is then somewhat indefinite. For 
example, in our wave guide experiment we might initiate a 
pulse v'hich rose to its full value very rapidly, so that the 
instant of starting it off was very definite. After transmission 
down the guide, however, it would become rounded and it 
would not be easy to decide the instant of its arrival. 

It should be realised that is the velocity with wliich 
energy is being transmitted doAvn the guide. The only way in 
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which we can measure this velocity is by a short pulse, in 
which case it is clear that the “ packet ” of energy in the pulse 
has travelled down the guide at the group velocity. If we keep 
the transmission going for a considerable time, however, it is 
still true that the energy is travelling at the group velocity 
whilst the phase changes are travelling at the phase velocit 3 \ 

The wavelength, A^, measured in a guide, is clearly longer 
than the wavelength in space corresponding to the same 
frequency, because is higher. 

An example may help to fix our ideas. 

Example. (1). In a certain wave guide stationary waves e.\ist, 
due to reflection from the ends, and the distance between suc¬ 
cessive points of maximum electric field is found by sliding a 
probe in a slot along the guide and is 12-5 cm. The guide s^ip- 
plies a coaxial line (with air dielectric) on which the distance be¬ 
tween successive maxima is found to be 7*5 cm. Estimate (a) the 
frequency of the source supplying the guide, (6) the phase and group 
velocities within the guide, (c) the lowest frequency which could be 
transmitted down the guide. 

Solution (1). If losses in the concentric line arc assumed to be 
negligible, then the phase (and group) velocity will be 

c = 3 X 10^° cm/sec. A/2 = 7-5 cm. 

/ = £ = 3 X 10^° ^ 2,000 Mc/s. 

A 15 

The wavelength A^, in the guide is 2 X 12*5 cm and hence phase 
velocity = fX^ or 

= 2 X 109 X 25 = 5 X cm/sec. 

Since v v ~ w = ^ ^ ^ — = 1-8 X 10^® cm/sec. 

From equation 8 we find a = 75/8 cm. 

The lowest frequency which can be transmitted wiU have a 
“ ffee-space A of 2a = 75/4 cm 

and/ = 1,600 Mc/s. 


Attenuation of * H,.o (TE^ o) Wave in Rectangular Guide 

From a knowledge of the field distribution the currents in 
the walls can be calculated and the high-frequency resistance 
of the waUs can also be calculated, so that the conductor losses 
may be known. Clearly, at the very high frequencies which 


* The type of wave we have so far been discussing is ^ 

possible tj^es and the suffixes (the significance of which are explained later) 

specify it. 
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M'ill be used, only a tliin skin of conductor Mill carry current 
and tlierefore the thiclaiess of the Malls Mill not affect the 
result. 

In Fig. 134 the variation of attenuation Mith frequency in 
guides having different ajb ratios but all of the same perimeter 
(28 cm) and all using the same amount of material (copper) is 



1' iG. 134. Attonuation-Froqiicncy Curves for Rectangular Wave Guiilca 

and Concentric Lino. 

shown. For compaiison, the attenuation (due onlj’^ to conductor 
loss) in a concentric line using the same amount of copper and 
having the best ratio of outer to imior conductor (3-65) is shoM n. 

It M ill be seen that a square guide has less attenuation for a 
given periphery than other rectangular guides. On the other 
hand, by making a several times greater than b, we can get 
loM'cr frequencies tlirough the guide for the use of the same 
amount of material. 
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At very high frequencies the curves show that the guide 
introduces much less attenuation than the concentric line and 
it should be remembered that there will be some supporting 
insulators in the concentric line, which will introduce serious 
additional losses at U.H.F. 

Resonant Wave Guides 

If a guide is closed by a perfectly-conducting plate, then a 
reflected wave must be formed so that there is no resultant 
electric field over the plate. Thus stationary waves are set 
up and if the length of the guide is suitably adjusted, these 


Concentric 

line 



Fig. 135. Production of Hj,® Wave in a Guide. 


can become large. The behaviour is, therefore, closely 
analogous to that of the short-circuited line, ^ 

If both ends of the guide are closed and made apart, 

then the guide will be in resonance, the electric field being 
always zero at each end and a maximum half-way along t e 
guide. Note that the length for resonance is one-half of the 
wavelength in the guide which is, of course, longer than the 

wavelength in free space for the same frequency. 

A suitable adjustable piston for closing the end of the gmde 
is included in Fig. 135. The half-wave trap (folded back on 
itself) being shorted at one end presents a short across the guide 
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at the other end. Hence the current in the actual sliding 


contact away^ is very small. 


If a detector is fixed in position in the guide and the piston 

varied tlirough the ^ position, a very sharp resonance curve 

2 

is obtained, from which it is evident that the effective Q of 
such a resonant guide is very high. The Q may be several 
thousands and can be calculated, since there are no losses in 
insulators to consider. 


Production of o (TEj (,) wave in Guide 

If we put a wire across a guide half-way along a (as in Fig. 
135), then wlien this wire carries current, the electric and 
magnetic fields produced will be of the same general shape as 
tlie field pattern for the Hj ^ wave and hence this type of wave 
will be produced in the guide. 

A similar arrangement would be used to extract energy from 
a guide—to feed a concentric line, for example. 

In order to make the transfer efficient!}’’, with minimum 
losses in guide and concentric cable, it will be necessary to 
match the impedances at the junction. By adjusting M we 
can ensure that radiation to the left from AB, reflected from i/, 
is in the right phase on arrival back at AB to reinforce radiation 
going out to the right. By adjusting N, the impedance placed 
across the end of the main concentric cable can be made equal 
to its characteristic impedance. 


Other Orders of H Waves (TE Waves) in Rectangular Guides 

We have so far discussed only one t 3 'pe of wave in order to 
prevent confusion, but many other field patterns will also 


end view 


side view 



a 


tdAgnctic field not sAown 
Fio. 136. Wave in Rectangular Guide. 
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satisfy the boundary conditions and therefore many other 
t 3 ^es of waves can be propagated. These will only be discussed 
briefly and some typical field patterns illustrated. 

For example, if the frequency is sufficiently high, then we 
can have two maxima of the electric field along a whilst still 
having zero electric field at the sides, as seen in Fig. 136. 

The order of a wave in a rectangular guide is specified by two 
suffixes m and n, which refer to the number of half-sines in 
electric field distribution along a and b respectively. We now 
see the meaning of the suffixes we have applied to the ^ we 
have been discussing. 

The general expression for the cut-off is given by 



and it will be seen that the q ivave has the lowest cut-off 
frequency of any H t 3 q)e. 

The attenuation is also least for this type and, therefore, the 
Hi. 0 wave is of great practical importance. 

E Waves in Rectangular Guides 

The electric lines must stiU end normally on the walls of the 
guide but must be so arranged that there is a longitudinal 

End view 5/c/e view 



Magnetic field not shown 

Fig. 137. Epi Wave in Rectangular Guide. 


component. The simplest pattern which is possible is that of 
the Ej j wave shown in Fig. 137. The cut-off frequency is 
given by the same expression as for H waves. In the case of 
E wavesr neither m ot n can be zero. Since the electric field 
parallel to the side must be zero at that side, it Avould be zero 
over the whole cross-section if m or were zero. It follows 
that the wave has the lowest cut-off frequency of anxj type. 
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Circular Guides 

Guides of circular cross-section will clearly be convenient for 
many purposes and it therefore becomes necessary to study the 
possible types of waves in them. 

A possible H wave (TE wave) is shown in Fig. 138. The 
electric lines can be circular because the electric field is zero 



at tiic surface of the conductor and therefore the requirement 
that there shall be no tangential electric force is fulfilled. 

The order of the wave in a cii’cular guide is arrived at in the 
following wa 3 ^ In the case of an H wave when the first s uffix 



Magnetic fitid r^ot shown 

laa. Kq.i Wave in Circular Guido. 


is /.('lo (he lines of electric field are circular so that wo meet no 
maxima or minima if we traverse a concentric circle in the 
guide. Ihe second sufiix tlien gives the number of concentric 
cylinders (including the conducting boundary) at which the 
electric field is zero. 


W hen the fii’st suffix of an E-wave is zero, the magnetic lines 
are circular and the second suffix shows at how many cylinders 
(including the conducting boundary) the electric lines are 
normal. A reference to Figs. 138 and 139 should make these 
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terms clear, it being realised that, in the case of the E-wave, the 
electric lines are only exactly normal to the bounding cylindci'. 

If the first suffix is not zero, then neither the electric or 
magnetic field is zero. For both H and E-waves, the first 
suffix gives the number of axial planes and the second the 
number of cylinders (including the conducting boundary) to 
which the electric lines are normal. 

The Hj 1 wave is of interest because this type has the lowest 
cut-off frequency. 

The cut-off’ frequency for circular guides can be found from 


where c is the velocity in free space, a is the radius of the guide 
and is a constant which is different for each type of wa^■e. 
Values of y^ for some types of wave are given below : 

Eo,i Ell ^0.1 

y„ 2-4 3-8 3-8 1-8 


It will be seen that the Hi j type allows the lowest freciuencies 
to be transmitted along a guide of given size. 


Attenuation in Circular Guides 

Fig. 140 shows the attenuation of various waves in a copper 
circular guide compared with the attenuation due to conductoi 


J-49 4 46 



- Fio. 140. Comparison Between Attenuations of E and H Waves m 

Circular Guide of 28 cm Periphery. 
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loss in a concentric line using the same material and with an 
inner conductor having a diameter of the best ratio (S'O) to that 
of the outer conductor. The curves sliow the superior per¬ 
formance of the guide at the higher frequencies. 

'J’he attenuation of the Hq ^ wave is unicpie in that it decreases 
without limit as the frequency is raised. This is because the 
current in the conducting cylinder decreases with increasing 
frequency. Theory sliows that this is not true if the cross- 
section is elliptical and the effect of quite a small deformation 
of the cylinder will bo to increase the attenuation and probably 
to cause a change to aiiother tyj)e of wave. 

Production of Waves in Circular Guides 

The production of im Eg i wave is easily accomplished by 
using a short axial conductor. If the energy is being supplied 



(a) Excitation of Eq.i wave 
from Concentric Line 



(b) Excitation of Hi,, wave 
from Pera/le/~wire Line 


FuJ. 141. 


Excitation of Waves in Cyliinlrical 


ttuides. 


tlirough a concentrii* cable the arrangement becomes as shown 
in Fig. 141a. 

'J he h[ types require a rather more elaborate arrangement 
because the electric field is now circular. One arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 14lb. 
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Energy can be transferred to a guide troin a concentric cable, 
or from one guide to another, through a slot. A narrow slot 
lying along the electric field has little effect but if the slot is 
transverse then much of the energy is transferred through the 
slot. Slots as radiators are further discussed in the next chapter. 


Matching Wave Guides 

When it is desired to place a reactance across a guide an iris 
can be used as the equivalent of the stub which would be used 
on a line. Three types for use in a rectangular guide carrying 


(^) 

Inductive 


Fig. 


Cepedtivc Perellel resonent 
142. IMatcliing Irises. 


an Hjo wave, are shown in Fig. 142. In each case the iris 
wffl be only a small fraction of a wavelength long in the direction 
of propagation, so that it can be regarded as a concentrated 
reactance. 


Wave Guides as Attenuators 

If a frequency lower than the cut-off frequenc}^ is applied 
to a guide, the attenuation does not become infinite but may be 
1 db per mm. This high value is not dependent upon the 
material of the waffs, as it is not due to losses in them. It is 
also nearly independent of frequency, as long as this is ve 
below cut-off, and can be calculated from the dimensions o 

the guide. ., 

In ultra-high frequency signal generators, a A\ave gui e 
working in this way has been found a suitable nieans lor 
obtaining the required known attenuation. A circu ar gui e 
is usually used and a source arranged at one end. A s mg 
piston carries a pick-up arrangement and hence a vana e, 
known attenuation can be obtained by moving the pis on, e 
arrangement being known as a piston attenua or e 
calculation of attenuation does not hold when the pick-up is 
too near the source and hence there is an initia attenua ion 
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w (licli may l )0 IJO db. Care has to be taken that only one type 
of wave is launclicfl into the guide, because the attenuation is 
difTcrent foi- difTci’cnt modes. 


Diclccti’ic ave Guides* 

It is possil)I(* to guide electromagnetic waves along a cylinder 
or rectangle of difdectric without any surrounding conductor. 
J<V)r the guiding to be elicctivc it will, naturally, be necessary 
for the dielectric constant of the material used to be much 
greater than that of the surroundings. 

Tf a wave is initiated within the cylinder, then there will bo 
reflection at the boundary between the dielectrics and condi¬ 
tions will tlierefore be somewhat similar to those in a metallic 
guide, though there will be appreciable energy in refracted 
waves which will ])ass out into the surrounding dielectric. 

'J'hc theory of dielectric guides has been studied and experi¬ 
mental confirmation obtained, notably by Southworth, using 
a (cylinder of water as the guide. 

I’hc dielectric wave guide has found little application as yet. 
The attenuation in solid dielectrics having high dielectric 
constants is high and thei^ would appear to bo no practical or 
economical advantages of this type over the metallic guide 
with ail as dielecfrit^. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


AERIALS 


An aerial to be used for long waves will always be less than 

° ‘ 4 

high and the wdre is always earthed, in order to utilise its 
height to the best advantage. The usual long-wave aerial 
consists of a vertical portion which supplies the useful, verti¬ 
cally-polarised radiation and a horizontal portion, or “ roof.” 
The capacitance of this serves to increase the current in the 
vertical portion and make it more uniform, thereby increasing 
the radiation from it. 

Owing to the height being only a fraction of the Avavelength 
the radiation resistance is small and it is necessaiy to keep the 
total resistance to a low value if a reasonable proportion of the 
power put into the aerial is to be radiated. For this reason, 
and also because we are concerned with radiation along the 
earth’s surface, it is essential to provide a very low-resistance 
earth system. This is done by burying a netAvork of Avires in 
the ground or by erecting an earth screen, that is, a netAvork of 
wires above the earth’s surface, in addition to an earthing point. 

Even with the roof, the aerial length aaIII nonnall}^ be less 

than - and hence it can be tuned b}’^ adding inductance betAveen 


the base of the aerial and earth. Thus a large tuning range can 
be covered, although, as the dimensions of the aerial become a 
smaller and smaller proportion of the Avavelength being used, 
the radiated power for a given input poAA'er will decrease. 

Considering now aerials for short waves, it will be evident that 
physically they could be and often are many wavelengths long. 
The roof can be dispensed with, because if the aerial is a quarter- 
wave or more long there will be no difficulty in producing a 
large stationary wave of current Avitbout having an unduty large 
voltage at the high potential end. One of the advantages of 
short waves is that a small and simple aerial wiU accept a large 
output from a transmitter and radiate a large proportion of it. 
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Since the short wave aerial is such a much more efficient 
radiator and also because we are usually concerned with 
radiation leaving the earth’s surface at an angle, the provision 
of elaborate earthing systems is not necessary. 

In many cases the aerial will not be earthed but will be at a 
height above the earth comparable with the wavelength, and 
it may be arranged to produce radiation polarised in any 
direction, both vertical and horizontal polarisation being used. 

The tuning of a short wave aerial is a more complicated 
matter than in the case of long waves, because its behaviour 
is subject to sudden disconcerting changes as the applied 
frequency is changed, and hence considerable difficulty may 
be experienced in “ fitting ” the aerial to a circuit unless 
proper precautions are taken. 

In general, we have two distinct types of short wave aerials— 
those which are designed to give the greatest possible efficiency 
at one given wavelength and are not usually suitable for 
covering any wave range, and those which cover a wave range 
and sacrifice efficiency to achieve this. 

Distribution of Current, etc. 

Before discussing the radiating properties of the various types 
of aerials, we will consider the behaviour of an aerial as a circuit. 
In particular, we require to know the current distribution along 
it, and its impedance measured between the points at which it 
is to be fed. 

In the case of a vertical aerial this will usually be between 
the base end and earth, and in the case of a horizontal aerial 
usually at its mid-point. A knowledge of the impedance at 
tlie feed point is necessary in order that we may arrange 
suitable coupling for transferring energy to or from the aerial 
when it is connected to transmitter or receiver. 

Althougli electromagnetic waves are produced whenever a 
varying current flows along a conductor, and certain short 
wave aerial systems operate by virtue of a travelling wave 
along a correctly terminated wire, radiation is usually asso¬ 
ciated with a S 3 ^stem in which stationary waves are present, 
and we will consider the operation of aerials working under 
such conditions. In order to radiate at all efficiently it is 
necessary that the dimensions of the circuit should be com- 
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parable with the wavelength, and the simplest method of getting 
a large current into such a circuit is to produce stationary "waves. 

Radiation is greatest from those parts of a circuit where the 
varying current is greatest (unless influenced by adjacent con- 
ductors), and if the length of the system is long compared with 
the wavelength several modes of oscillation are possible. 

Whatever the length or form of aerial, it is clear there can 
be no current at the end remote from the earth, but when a 
vertical aerial is considered with one end near earth it may be 
possible, by suitably arranging a circuit between the lower end 



(a) (b) (c) 

Fio. 143. Voltage and Current Distribution in Aerials. 


of the aerial and earth, to produce stationary waves such that 
either a voltage or a current node is produced at the lower end. 

Consider a vertical wire of length I, fed from a generator of 
frequency/, as shown in Fig. 143. If we induce cuiTent in it 
such that the wire is approximately one-quarter of the wave¬ 
length in free space corresponding to/, then by a small variation 
of the length of wire (or of the applied frequency) we shall obtain 
a resonance at which the current is a maximum at the base of 
the wire. ■ This resonance point is called the natural wavelength, 
and the distribution of current and voltage will be as shown in 
Fig. 143a, from which we can observe that the wire is carrying a 

- stationary wave. The actual length of the wire is less 
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than a quarter of the wavelength, and more nearly 



because the capacity and inductance are not uniform, and for 
this reason the current and voltage distribution is not truly 
sinusoidal. 

If now we double the applied frequency (or with the same 


applied frecjuencv, 


increase the wire length 



approxi¬ 


mately) anotlier resonance point will be found (the natural 
wavelength of an unearthetl wire), but this time a voltage 
antinodc occurs at the base end of the wire, and tlie distribution 
of E and 1 is as shown in Fig. 143b. As before, the exact length 
of wire to give resonance is not equal to -SA, but more nearly 
•47A. the exact figure being largel}^ dependent on the proximity 
of other objects and the method of supporting the free ends. 

A further increase of length to three-quarters of a wavelength 
(or increase of frequency to 3/) shows another resonance with 
maximum current at the base and a distribution of E and 1 as 
shown in Fig. 143c. In fict a whole series of resonance points 
will be obtained, the tuning at the odd quarter wavelengths 
producing maximum current at the base, and tuning at the 
half wavelengths maximum voltage at the base. Such an 
aerial operating at a multiple frequency is called a harmonic 
aerial, the exact length of aerial in terms of the harmonic 
fre(iuency becoming more nearly the exaet theoretieal figure 
for the higher harmonics. 

If tlic aerial had uniformly distributed inductance and 
ca])acity and no resistance or radiation, then its behaviour 
would be identical with tliat of the open-ended feeder discussed 
in Chapter \M. and hence we can get useful approximate ideas 
as to liow the reactance of an aerial changes b}' applying the 
harder analysis to our aerial jiroblem. 

It was shown that the reactance of an open-ended feeder 
was given by 

A" = — j cot toll y/LC 


where h is tlie length of feeder, or, in this case, the height of the 
aerial. Maximum cun-ent at the foot of the aerial will evidently 
occur when this is zero, that is when 
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ojh\/LC =■ 



n being an integer. 



In the case of a straight wiie in clear surroundings, 



the velocity of light; 


c 




Hence 



as we have akeady seen to be the case with the assumptions 
made. Professor Howe has shown that 




10'^ henries, 


is a close approximation for the inductance per cm. of a vertical 
wire near earth and 



1 


9 X 10^1 


farads 


for the capacity per cm., where d is the diameter of wire in 
cms., and Ji the length, also in cms. 

It is of interest to observe that the characteristic impedance 
of such an aerial will be 




"KI - ')■ 


For instance, an aerial 15 metres long, 0*25 cm. diameter, 
will have a characteristic impedance of 



510 ohms. 


If we have a wire of definite length and work out its constants 
as above, then its frequency reactance curve will be as shown 
by the reactance curves in Fig. 144, this curve showing the 
multiple tuning points just discussed. Thus at every odd quarter 
wavelength its reactance measured between the base end and 
earth (base reactance) is zero, and (since the aerial has been 
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assumed resistanceless) tlic base resistance is zero. For every 
even harmonic the base resistance is infinity and hence any 
circuit used to feed the aerial between the base and earth must 
be capable of impedance variation between wide limits, if it is 
to match tlie aerial. 

Since, of course, an aerial always has losses, (lie frequency/ 
impedance curve will not comprise the discontinuous reactance 




curves shown in Fig. 144, but a modified curve as shown by the 
impedance will bo obtained, whose shape depends upon the 
aerial’s characteristic impedance and its losses as will be shown 
later. For the time, however, let us consider what the 
reactance changes imply. 

For instance, if an aerial is at exactly quarter wave resonance 
(or odd multiples of this) with the applied frequency, then its 
base reactance is zero, and a suitable coupling would be a 
series tuned circuit of Lj, Avhich will also liave zero reactance, 
as shown in Fig. 145a. If the aerial is somewhere near quarter 
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wave resonance, but not exactly in tune, then the base circuit 
should also be de-tuned until the sum of the reactances is zero, 


that is, with the assumptions made : 




This equation can be solved by plotting the reactance curves 


of the aerial and of the tuning circuit, but the result would be 


very approximate, due 
to the assumptions 
made regarding the 
aerial reactance, and in 
practice the correct ad¬ 
justment of an aerial 
is easily found by vary¬ 
ing the tuning circuit 
until maximum current 
is obtained in the earth 
connection. 

At the ^A, A, gA, 
tuning points, the aerial 
acts as a parallel 
resonant circuit, its 
base reactance is zero, 
but base resistance in¬ 
finity and the only 
circuit to which we can 
couple it efficiently is. 
therefore, one of 
parallel inductance and 
capacity, whose resist¬ 



(a) (b) 

Eio. 145. Tuning A/4 and A/2 Aerials. 


ance at resonance is also infinite, the arrangement being 


shown in Fig. 145b. 

In the same way as before, if the aerial is nearly, but not 
quite a half wave (or multiple thereof), the parallel circuit needs 
to be de-tuned. In this case no convenient aerial current 


reading is possible, except with medium and high-power 
circuits or with cage aerials, since at the base end the feed 
current is only very small, and correct adjustment is best found 
for transmitting work by observing the loading on the trans¬ 
mitter when the aerial is coupled. 
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We w ill now consider liow resistance modifies the above 
cases. Tlie aerial is not a loss-free feeder, and if a quarter 
wavelength or more has a considerable radiation resistance as 
well as losses, which vary with its mode of oscillation, its 
proximity to eartli, and tlie type of earth. 

'I'lie aerial disposes of energy in the following ways : 

(1) Radiation of electromagnetic waves. 

(2) Losses in the eai'th and due to eddy currents in 
iuMgli])onring conductor.s. 

(Il) Losses in aerial wire and in insulators, etc. 


Sinc(‘ 

cniTcnl. 


these losses are jnoportional to the square of the 
th(‘v can 1)0 re])laced in our consideration of the aerial 



Fk!. 110. ^■a^ia1ion of JOuliation Resistance with I.,ength of Aerial. 


as a circuit by an etpiivalent, cntirel 3 '-fictitious resistance 
located at any convenient point in tlie aerial. Since, however, 
the aerial is carrying a stationary wave, the value obtained 
for this resistance will vary, being least at current antinodes 
and increasing to high values near the current nodes. 

'Jo avoid ambiguity, therefore, it is necessary to specify 
the point at w liich this eflective resistance is placed, the current 
antinode usually being chosen. 

Actual values for the total resistance of aerials referred to the 
point of maximum current are difhcult to calculate, and not 
etis\ to measure even at medium frequcTicies. We can derive 
the radiation component, which varies as shown in Fig. 140, 

from which we note that a ^ aerial on a perfectly conducting 
earth has a resistance of .‘KbO ohms, whereas the radiation 
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resistance for a — aerial is 104 ohms. It is clear from the 


curve why good eartli systems are so important with aerials 
small compared with the wavelength, and less so with 


aerials commensurate with -. 

2 


In the case of an aerial of 




z LK I 


z-n 


Fir.. 147. Equivalent 
Circuit of Aerial. 


- the total resistance might very well be as high as 50 ohms, 

and since the effective resistance is taken at the base of the 
aerial, the base resistance is also 50 ohms. 

In the half-wave case the feed is at the base of tlie aerial, 
where the voltage is a maximum, 
whilst the effective resistance R is 
referred to the centre of the aerial 
where the current is a maximum. 

Hence the base resistance will not 
be the same as R but some higher 
value. 

We can get at the base resistance 
of a half-wave aerial approximately 
from the following considerations. Let us try to construct 
a closed resonant circuit composed of concentrated inductance, 
capacity and resistance which shall behave in the same 
way as the half-wave aerial having distributed inductance 
and capacity. Note that the aerial and the closed circuit 
will only behave in the same way for the exact frequency 
which produces half-wave resonance of tlie aerial. Note also 
that the concentrated inductance and cajiacity \vc are going 
to use in our closed circuit represent values which could not 
actually be measured in the aerial, the only measurable quantity 
being the base resistance which we are trying to calculate. 

Suppose that the closed circuit carries in all its parts a 
current I equal to the maximum current in the aerial—that is, 
the current at the centre. If the aerial (of height h cms.) 
has a uniformly distributed inductance of L per cm, then its 
total effective inductance would be Lh, if it carried the current 
/ throughout. To allow for the actual distribution we should 

2 

use the mean value of the current which is / . — (for a half-sine 

7T 
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wave) and hence the total effective inductance is Lh» - and 

TT 

this is the value of the inductance in our equivalent closed 
circuit, as shown in Fig. 147. 

Dealing with the capacity of the aerial in a similar way, we 
shall need in this case to consider the two quarter-waves 
separately, because the voltages are of opposite sign. If 


C is the capacity per unit length, 


Ch 

2 


would be the effective 


Ch 2 

capacity if the voltage was uniform but _ . - if the voltage 

2 77 

is distributed in a quarter-sine wave. The two quarter-waves 
are in series and therefore the total effective capacity C. is 
Ch 


The half-wave aerial is at earth potential at its centre point 
and, therefore, the base impedance is really measured between 
one end and the centre of the aerial, and the arrangement of 
the equivalent circuit is as shown. It is seen to be a parallel- 
resonant circuit tapped half-way down, and its equivalent 
resistance at resonance is therefore 


Since 
L and C, 



1, this may be written 


4 

4 


or in terms of 



Lh— 

_^ _ L 

4E 
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If we take as an example a half-wave aerial 1,500 cm high 
and of 0-25 cm diameter, then, from the formulas on p. 259, 



X 9 X 102 = 258,000 


and if R is 12013 then the base resistance, ^ = 2 15013 

shown at A/2 in the impedance curve of Fig. 144, 

It Avill be seen that an increase in the diameter of wire used 
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will decrease L and increase C. It is reasonable to assume R 
to be unaffected by the change because R is mainly radiation 
resistance (on short waves) and there will be negligible change 
in conductor and earth loss. 

In consequence, the base resistance decreases if the wire 
diameter is increased, but the effect is not very marked unless 
a cage aerial or tubular conductor is employed. For instance, 
doubling the diameter in the example given would only reduce 
R^ to 1,730 ohms, but for a cage of 200 cm diameter R^ would 
become 280 ohms. 

The effect of resistance will, of course, influence the sliape 
of the current-voltage waves along the aerial, indicated in 
Fig. 145. Although the stationary wave current is chiefly 
dependent upon the aerial’s equivalent resistance at the 
maximum current point, the feed ciurent is inversely propor¬ 
tional to the impedance at the feed point, which in the cases 
shown in Fig. 145 will be between the aerial base and earth. 
Although all aerials carrying a A/2 stationary wave will have a 
total resistance at the current loop of somewhat more than 
100 ohms the base resistance at resonance, and the sharpness of 
tuning, will depend considerably upon aerial design. Thus an 
aerial consisting of a long thin wire will have a very high base- 
impedance. In such a case the feed current will be very small 
in comparison and the tuning, of course, very sharp. With a 
cage aerial, however, since the base impedance is now much 
lower, the feed will be quite appreciable and will modify the 
current waveshape. 

This feature is useful when we have to design an aerial to 
work over a band of frequencies, as in television. For instance 
the Alexandra Palace aerials consist of triangular cages of 38 
cm sides, and for television reception it is common practice to 
use a tubular half-wave aerial which is good both from an 
electrical and mechanical point of view. 

Thus, in the case of an aerial having resistive loading due 
to radiation and losses, the value of impedance varies over 
extremely wide limits as the frequency is changed (see Fig. 
144), and it can be seen that to tune an aerial to wavelengths 
between the natural resonance points necessitates not merely 
the alteration of reactance of tuning circuit, but an essential 
alteration of the type of coupling circuit. 


E • 
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Tn the case wJiere one wavelengtli only is required, we do 
not need to have a variable tuning circuit. An alternative 
method of tuning the aerial can be arranged, therefore, namely 
through a length of wire (called a tail) and a coil, as shown 
in P’ig. 148. For if the curve of Fig. 144 be referred to, it is 

clearthatan aerial longerthan - butl ess than -A has a capacitive 

Ir 4 

reactance between its l)ase and earth, and thus between these 

limits an inductive loading will be 
ixupiired to tune to resonance. 

The conditions ver}^ near the half¬ 
wave point are so intluenced by liigli 
base-resistance, that it is found very 
ditticult to tune an aerial only just a 

fraction longer than by inductive 


I 


tail. 



b 


CL 


loading, and it is customary to add a 
tail between the aerial proper and the 
loading eoil, as shown in Fig, 148a ; 
curve 148b shows the stationary wave 
on aerial tail and eoil, the eurrent in 
the latter being uniform. This tail 
should be carried horizontal to earth 
and preferably doubled baek on itself 
so as to reduce radiation therefrom, 
and its length should not be less than 

A . A 

- or more than If the tail is too 
10 8 


Fio. 14s. Tuninc: an 
Aerial l)v a Coil. 


sliort it is diflieult to tune ns pre¬ 
viously explained, whereas if it is too 
long, the base current is higher, more radiation from tlie tail is 
experienced, and earth losses arc greater. 


Radiation from an Aerial 

The radiation from the simplest radiator—the dipole—has 
already been discussed in (’hapter IV. 

Actual aerials are not dipoles because their dimensions are 
comparable witli tlie wavelength radiated and tiie current in 
tlie various parts is not uniform. In tlie long-wave ease, 
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where the aerial is usually only a fraction of the wavelength, 
the dipole equations may be used in obtaining field strengths 
at a distance by inserting an equivalent height to allow for 
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the current distribution. Such a method is not applicable to 
the short-wave aerial, however, since it may be more than a 
wavelength high, will have a much less uniform ciu*rent-distribu- 
tion and will not have a polar diagram of cosine form. It will 
be necessary to treat the actual aerial as built up of a number 
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Kio. 150. Tolnr Diagram of A/2 Aerial nt Various 

Heights Above Karth. 
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of elementary lengtlis each having a cosine polar diagram and 
carrying currents a])propriate to their position in tlie aerial. 

The effect of tlie earth will he allowed for by an image 

aerial, also split up into elements presumed to be carrying 

currents of magnitude and phase dependent upon earth 
constants, in the way discussed in Chapter IV. 

If a ~ aerial is assumed to be in free space, then the radiation 

resistance can be shown to be 73Q. This value is frequently 
used for ultra-short wave aerials elevated to a number of 
wavelengths above earth. 

For example, the zenithal polar diagram for a lialf-wave 

aerial just above a perfectly conducting earth is shown in 

Curve A, Fig. 140, and is seen to be much sharper than that 
of a dipole. 

From this polar diagram a value for the radiation resistance 
has been deduced by Ballantine using the method explained on 
page 267, and a value of 104 ohms obtained. By the same 
method the radiation resistance of a quarter-wave aerial with 
its lower end earthed can be worked out and is found to be 
36*6 ohms. Diagrams for a half-wave aerial at various heights 
above a perfectly conducting earth are shown by the full 
curves in Fig. 150. 

These results assume a sinusoidal distribution of current 
which is everywhere in the same time phase—that is, a perfect 
stationary wave, whereas, since energy is being radiated, the 
actual current must be a combination of a stationary wave 


and a travelling, energy-conve^dng wave. In the case of aerials 
made up of thin wires, the base impedance is high and the 
travelling wave is therefore very small compared with 
the stationary wave and the assumed sinusoidal current dis¬ 
tribution is a good approximation. For cage and other large 
diameter aerials, however, the travelling wave is a larger propor¬ 
tion of the total current and the assumption is not so justified 


but is usually made on account of the simplification produced. 


Effect of Imperfectly Conducting Earth on Zenithal Polar Diagram 
of Aerial 

If the finite conductivity and dielectric constant of the earth 
is taken into account, the polar diagram for a given aerial is 
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dependent upon frequency. Tlie polar diagram, since it is 
dependent on the “image” theory wliich assumes optical 
reflection at the earth’s surface, does not take account of the 
“ surface wave.” In other words, the diagram is really only 
approximate for great distances and ignores energy transmitted 
along the earth’s surface, this being quickly absorbed in the 
case of short waves. 

The polar diagram for a half-wave vertical aerial radiating 
a 22-metre wave and situated just above the surface of earth 
having likely values of conductivity and dielectric constant, 
has been calculated and is shown by curve B in Fig. 149, where 
it is compared with the polar diagram when the earth is perfectly 
conducting. It will be seen that whereas the diagram, when 
the earth is considered to be perfectly conducting, has its 
maximum value in a horizontal direction, when likely earth 
constants are assumed there is no horizontal radiation at the 
wavelength considered. 

The radiation resistance of an aerial producing a polar 
diagram such as curve B can be found by comparing the area 
of curve with the area of curve since the radiation resist¬ 
ance in the latter case is known to be 104 ohms, and the polar 
diagrams are the same in all horizontal directions. Note 
tliat a direct comparison of polar diagram areas does not give 
a correct result because the field strength at a low angle on 
the surface of the hemisphere is the same over a zone having 
considerable area Avhilst the field strength at a high angle 
only exists over a zone of small radius. AVhen this ditlerence 
of area has been allowed for the method shows the radiation 
resistance to be 31 ohms Avhilst the total elTcctive resistance 
of such an aerial has been measured experimentally and found 
to be about 165 ohms so that its efiiciency for long distance 
communication is about 18%. 

Much of the energy which appears to have been lost is 
j)robabIy radiated in the surface wave and theory and experi¬ 
ment agree that raising the aerial greatly improves the efiiciency. 

It has already been explained that approximate polar 
diagrams of vertical shortwave aerials arc best obtained by 
considering the image aerial to carry an etpial current in anti¬ 
phase for the lower angles of elevation and an equal current 
in-])hnse for the higher angles, 
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Curves for half-wave aerials are shown in Fig. 150, in which 
the full curves are for an in-phase image and dotted curves 
for an anti-phase image. 

To assess the merits of aerials, particularly those above 0-5A 
in height, we must consider both the radiation resistance in 
comparison with the total resistance and also the polar diagram. 
This is most important, since radiation resistance alone will 
give an imperfect picture of what is happening. Thus for a 
one wavelength aerial, is seen, from Fig. 146, to be 120^2, 
but the radiation in the horizontal plane from such an aerial 
is zero. We have therefore dotted the curve above 0*5A. 

Zenithal Diagram of Harmonic Aerials 

We can get increased height merely by making the wire 
longer and having a number of half-waves on it forming a 



Fig. 151. Polar Diagram of 4/A Vertical Aerial. 


harmonic aerial, but if we do tliis we get increased high angle 
radiation, whilst the radiation from the various half-waves will 
cancel out at low angles, because adjacent half-waves are in 
phase opposition. The zenithal polar diagram of a four wave¬ 
length, vertical harmonic aerial is shown in Fig. 151. But it 
has already been pointed out (in Chapter V) that it is of con¬ 
siderable advantage when transmitting to concentrate the 
energy radiated into a sharp “ beam ” at a low angle because 
we have only a definite amount of energy available and must 
use it in the most effective way. When receiving it is equally 
important to use an aerial to receive over only a small sector 
having a small angle to earth, to avoid multiple effects. Thus 
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to get increased height effectively and yet obtain concentration 
of field at low zenithal angles necessitates a special type of 
aerial. 


Tiered or Stacked Aerials 


To gain this object C. S. Franklin developed a tiered aerial, 
earlier types suppressing the alternate half-wave radiation, 
and later tyjjes using the alternate half-wave portions to assist 
in producing radiation in the required direction. 

Franklin s first tiered aerial comprised a series of half-wave 
aerials with coupling condensers between each, the small 
capacity between tlie ends of the wires being sufficient to 
transfer energy at the very short vaves used and reverse the 
phase. Then followed the phasing-coil t3’pe in various forms 
Avhose shape Avas designed “ to concentrate alternate half- 
Avavelength portions of the Avire Avithin a small space so that 
there is practically no radiation from these portions,” to quote 
from the Patent Specification. In practice the proportions of 
Acire lengths are not half-AvaA’es, but empirical rules have been 
found to give the best results. 


Although such types of aerial marked a great advance in 
the efficiency of short Avave aerials, they Avere not ideal as the 
abrupt change of characteristic from open aerial to “ lumped ” 
inductance-capacity caused reflections at the various points, 
and resulted in a reduction of radiation from tlie top portion 
of the system, this being undesirable. To overcome these 
defects, a so-called “ uniform ” aerial Avas produced. 


Franklin Uniform Aerial 

In order to get the greatest possible concentration of radiation 
at a loAv zenithal angle Avith a given total height of aerial, the 
ideal an’angement is a vertical wii’e carrying a uniform current 
in the same phdse. An aerial approximating to the ideal can bo 
made in a variety of ways, one type being indicated in Fig. 152, 
Avhich shoAvs that each successiv’^e half-Avave Avire is folded 
back on itself in such a manner that the radiation from its 
central part assists radiation from adjacent Avires. The radia¬ 
tion from the tips of the phasing Avire cancels the radiation from 
the tips of the adjacent Avires, but since it is the sections carrying 
the maximum current Avhich are chiefl}’ productive of radiation 
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the elimination of radiation from the ends does not matter. By 
such means we attain almost to the ideal of a uniform current 
aerial as indicated in the figure, and thus utilise the available 
height in the most economic manner 
possible. 

The increase in the length of wire 
carrying useful current results in the 
power radiated (and of course the powder 
drawn from the transmitter) being greater 
than in the case of a half-wave aerial. 

If we have high masts and only a 
given amount of power available, it may 
be more advantageous to concentrate this 
in a few aerials well away from earth 
rather than in more aerials, some of which 
are close to earth. This can be done 
by folding between the feeder proper and 
aerial the lower length of wire, so that it 
becomes nearly non-radiating, a type used 
by Franklin being shown in Fig. 152. 

Vertical Polar Diagrams of Tiered Aerials 

We can determine approximately the 
vertical polar diagrams of a system of 
tiered aerials by the following method, 
which assumes the aerial to carry a 
uniform current of the same phase through¬ 
out its length. The effect of the earth 
is taken into account by an image aerial 
of opposite phase, since we are mainly 
interested in the low angle radiation. 

Consider a vertical aerial of length 
I = nX (Fig. 153a) with a corresponding 
image aerial as shown. If we imagine the aerial to be 
divided into elementary lengths of aerials all carrying a 
uniform current, then the field produced at a point P, distant 
from 0, at any angle from the ground, will be determined 
by the vector sum of the individual fields. If the field due to 
one element be P, and there are x elements, we have to sum up 
X vectors, each of w’hich is slightly out of phase with the 



Fig. 152. Franklin 
Uniform Aerial.. 
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preceding one, because the distance between each element and 
P is not the same. These vectors form approximately the arc 
of a circle A'B\ as shown in Fig. 153b, the chord being the 
resultant, the shape of this arc depending upon the angle being 
considered and the aerial length. 

Now since the arc is the arithmetic sum of the fields its 


length is constant (say unity) and hence the ratio 


chord 

arc 


determines the relative field at any given direction. Consider 
Fig. 153b. The phase angle bctAveen the first and last vector 
equals ^ radians, the angle at the centre of the circle subtended 
by the arc. The ratio 


chord 

arc 




Hence, if we find the phase difference between the first and 
last elements of the aerial in terms of the zenithal angle 6 we 
can obtain the relative field strengths from the above expression. 

The extra distance to be covered by the wave from the lowest 
element is OC (Fig. 153a). If this distance is A, the phase 
difference would be 27r radians, hence the actual phase difference 
<f» is given by 




»A sin 0 


27t 71 sin 0, 

So far wo have considered only the aerial, but we must now 
allow for the effect of the image. As explained previously, 
we can take into account the effect of the earth by assuming 
an image aerial carrying a cuiTent in phase opposition to that 
in the actual aerial when we w'ish to obtain an approximate 
diagram of low angle radiation and one carrying a current in 
phase for high angle radiation. The in-phase case merely 

requires that the length of the aerial bo taken as twice its 
actual length. 
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If the image oscillates in opposite phase, adjacent vectors at 0 
(the earth) are exactly in anti-phase and a similar but reverse 
arc of vectors for the image is obtained as shown in Fig. 153c, 
the resultant vector being A'B'. 

Draw 0‘X tangential to O'A' to cut the line A'B'. It will 
bisect A 'B' at right angles and O'X will also be at right angles 
to O'N since O'N is the radius of the circle and O'X the tangent. 
Since angle NO'X is a right angle and the angle NO'A is 

equivalent to 7r/2 — <j>/'2, the angle A'O'X equals Now 

3 


A'X = A'O' sin <i/2, therefore A'B' = 2A'0' sin But 

2 


A'O' is the chord and equals 


• ^ 
sin - 

2 

~T 

2 


(since the arc is assumed of 


unit length) 


Thus 






The maximum possible field strength at P is, however, twice 
that due to the aerial alone, owing to the image. Also we have 
not, so far, allowed for the fact that the radiation from each 
element of the aerial will follow a cosine law in the vertical 
plane. Allowing for these facts we have 


• o ^ 

Slll^ 

Actual field strength at P 2 ^ 

Max. possible field strength ^ 

2 

where the relationship between <f) and 6 has been shown to be 
(j> — 277 n sin 6, 
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As it is usually more convenient to work in degrees than 
radians, the above formula should be modified thus : 

Actual field strength at P 
Max, possible field strength 

where and 6 are measured in degrees. 

We have already noticed that an aerial cannot carry a pure 
stationary wave, since there is energy radiated along its 
length. When several half-wave aerials are in series, as in 
the tiered aerial, then there must be a considerable travelling 
wave entering the aerial at its foot in order to supply energy 
to all the sections, so that at the foot of the aerial the travelling 
wave is a considerable component of the resultant, whilst 
near the top it is negligible. 

In consequence of this the maximum radiation from a tiered 
aerial is not perpendicular to its length, even if earth effects 
are neglected, and the actual tilt of the main lobe of the polar 
diagram is dependent upon the jfrequency supplied to the aerial. 

The effect is specially marked in the Frankhn uniform 
aerial where, by altering the applied frequency (or, alternatively, 
changing somewhat the lengths of the various portions of the 
aerial), the main radiation can be varied in direction con¬ 
siderably. Some experimental results indicated that a 6% 
wavelength change could swing the angle nearly 10°. 


sin 


r 

— . cos 6 




X 57*3 


Connecting R.F. Lines to Vertical Aerials 

In many cases there will be a considerable length of R.F. line 
between transmitter or receiver, and aerial, and the method of 
connecting aerial to line needs consideration. 

The line should, of course, be terminated by a load repre¬ 
senting a resistance equal to In arrangements such as those 
shown in Figs. 145, 148, 152, where a loading coil can be 
employed, the impedance between any turn of the coil and 
earth will be approximately resistive, the value increasing as 
we tap up the coil. If the line is of the concentric type with 
the outer earthed, then the correct termination can evidently 
be obtained simply by tapping the inner conductor to the 
correct point on the coil. 
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Matching of an elevated - vertical aerial fed at the centre 

2 

(which forma a load balanced to earth) to a concentric line 
(which is clearly unbalanced to earth) can be carried out by the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 161, where U.S.W’s are used. 

One metiiod for matcliing an unbalanced aerial to a parallel- 

wire line is shown in Fig. 154. 
The length of wire AB, one end 
of which is connected to A, the 

base of the aerial, is - long, so 

2 

that it reflects an equal react¬ 
ance at the point Bj but in 
opposite phase, and thus the 
feeder may be regarded as 
looking into a balanced, reactive 
impedance. The stub is ad¬ 
justed to correctly terminate 
the line, as explained in Chapter VI. There will, of course, 

be stationary \\'aves on tlic ^ length and it is folded in the 

manner sliown in order to reduce radiation from it. 



balanced Aerial to a Parallel 
Wiro Lino. 


Horizontal Aerials 

So far we have considered only vertical aerials, but horizontal 
aerials are also greatly used. They are usually fed through an 
unearthed feeder of the parallel-wire type, being either designed 
for high efficiency at a spot wavelength, or for moderate 
efficiency over a band of wavelengths, and a variety of simple 
arrangements is possible. 

If the effect of the earth is neglected altogether, the polar 
diagram of a horizontal dipole is the same as for a vertical one, 
but turned tlmough a right angle so that the zenithal polar 
diagram becomes the horizontal diagram and vice versa. The 
polar diagram in a horizontal plane tlu'ough the dipole is 
therefore a “ figure of eight ” and the dipole is seen to be 
directional. 

We have already noted that tJie electric and magnetic fields 
radiated from a dipole arc perpendicular to each other and both 
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perpendicular to tlie direction of propagation. It follows 
that a vertical dipole radiates vertically polarised waves in all 
horizontal directions but the radiation in directions making 


9(f 






Perfect Conductivity 
Average Earth | 


a = 00 

10’ E.S.U. 

O 


Curves are deduced assuming mathematical 
dipole at height h above the eartli as indicated. 

A h= •25A B h = -SOA 

a /t = 'SOA D h = -ISA 

E h -SOA ?* = l OA 


Fig. 155. Polar Diagrams of Horizontal Aerials. 


an angle with the horizontal contains both vertically and 

horizontally polarised components. 

If the dipole is now turned through a right angle it will be 
seen that the horizontal radiation in a direction normal to the 
axis of the dipole will be horizontally polarised but that the 
horizontal radiation in other directions will contain both 
horizontal and vertical components. 

Lot us now consider the effect of placing a horizontal dipole 
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a short distance above a perfectly-conducting earth. The 
propagation of horizontally-polarised waves along the surface 
of such an earth would not be possible because it would involve 
differences of potential over a perfect conductor since the 
electric field is horizontal. Eddy currents would be produced, 
tlie field from which would exactly cancel out the original 
field. For usual values of the earth’s conductivity the horizon¬ 
tal radiation is very small and the zenithal polar diagram for a 
given aerial position relative to earth is less dependent upon 
the earth’s constants than in the case of a vertical aerial. 

The polar diagram at distances large compared with the 
height above the earth may be found by the image method 
previously discussed for vertical aerials, but in the case of the 
horizontal aerial we must reverse the sense of image current 
as against that used for a vertical aerial over a similar earth, 
as has been explained in Chapter IV. 

Fig. 155 shows a series of zenithal polar curves calculated 
for a “ mathematical dipole ” at different heights above a 
perfect and imperfect earth whose values of a and k are as 
indicated in the figure. From these curves it is very evident 
that as one is chiefly interested in low-angle radiation there is 
considerable advantage in raising an aerial a half wavelength 
above earth and that very little additional advantage will be 
gained by raising it above ; unless the aerial can be raised to a 
lieight of at least one wavelength or more. Aerials raised 
between a half and one wavelength above earth have, as can be 
seen, strong radiating properties at high zenitlial angles. An 
interesting feature is that neither the earth conductivity nor 
the wavelength have a vast influence on tiie shape of the polar 
curves. Although these curves are calculated for an idealised 
dipole tliey are substantially true for the ordinary half-wave 
type of horizontal aerial. 

The radiation pattern from a horizontal aerial in the earth’s 
plane is roughly a figure of eight with maxima in line with the 
aerial, but with some radiation in a plane normal to the aerial 
instead of zero radiation. Such an aerial therefore is not so 
suitable for omni-directional working as is the vertical aerial. 

It is known that whether waves are radiated from horizontal 
or vertical aerials, they are usually circularly-polarised when 
they leave the ionosphere, hence, at distances beyond the skip 
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area, either type of aerial may be used for reception from a 
transmitting aerial of either type. One type of fading is 
produced by changing polarisation and can be partiall}' over¬ 
come by summing up the E.M.F.’s received on two aerials, 
one vertical and one horizontal, for tests show that 
interference fading on a horizontal aerial is often opposite 
to that on a vertical aerial near it, and receiving from the 
same station. Generally a horizontal aerial, orientated the 
correct way of course, provides a better signal/noise ratio than 
a vertical because certain electrical apparatus, such as ignition 
systems or sparking commutators on machines, produce highly 
damped E.M. waves of high frequency, which appear to be 
vertically polarised. 

Feeding of Horizontal Aerials 

We have already mentioned that the horizontal aerial has 
not very good omni-directional characteristics. Furthermore, 
when it is employed as a correct termination to a line (its 
most efficient condition) its tuning will be critical and it is 
therefore a “ spot-wave ” radiator. Since it is a matter of 
convenience to employ aerials which have a wavelength 
coverage, there are a number of ways in which this can be 
accomplished, but at a sacrifice of efficiency. We propose to 
discuss some of the more important types that are in use. 

Thus Fig. 156a shows a horizontal half-wave aerial whose 
actual length as explained on page 258, will be less than ^A, 
usually *47A to •475A, fed from a twin feeder connected to 
points .2C F on the aerial such that a correct feeder termination 
is obtained. The correct distance XY depends on the charac¬ 
teristic resistance of the feeder used and on the height of the 
aerial above earth. If a 600 ohm feeder is employed and the 
distance of the aerial above earth is |A or more, XY •125A, 
whereas if the aerial is nearer earth, say ^A, XF = 'lA for the 
same feeder. It should be observed that the depth of the 
bight between the aerial and the commencement of the parallel- 
feeder proper has an influence on the' tapping position 
and a length of bight •15A wdll be found correct for the 
dimensions previously given. 

In the case of a transmitting aerial the feeder wfres are run 
parallel (two 14-gauge wires separated 15 cm giving 600 ohms 
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is a common dimension), but with feeders for receiving work 
it is most desirable to use a transposed feeder, either by trans¬ 
posing the individual wires about every 2 metres, or by using 
a twisted flexible wire. An equally important precaution is 
to make sure that the wires run are exactly the same length, 
both these measures being desirable in order to prevent un¬ 
wanted “ pick-up ” on the feeder. 

Sucli an aerial is liighly efficient at wavelengths near the 
natural tune of the horizontal wire, but the efficiency falls awd-y 
lapidly on either side of the tune. Since the feeder is correctly 
terminated its length is not important. 

An alternative “ general purpose arrangement, usually only 



b 

Imo. 1;>G. tVeding llorizoiitnl .Aorinls. 


used for receivers, is siiown in Fig. ir,6b. In this ease the 
overall length of horizontal aerial, that is 21 ^ -f /g. will be made 
approximately Cfpial to one-half of the most important wave¬ 
length within the band it is desired to cover, and the dimen¬ 


sions of such an arrangement will bo as follows : 2 -|- /g = 

: the connecting piece inserted at /g = -.lA ; and the length 
of feeder h must not be longer than necessary, since it is for 
the most part incorrectly terminated, but it siiould be dimen¬ 
sioned sucli that it is -SA or 1-OA if tapped into a parallel 

resonant circuit at the base ; or •25A, or -ToA if tapped into a 
series circuit at the base. 


Such a “ general purpose ” aerial may be regarded as 
operating as arrangement (u) on and near the optimum wave¬ 
length, but at longer waves the feeder is not terminated, 
but now assists in the reception, and in consequence the length 
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of the feeder will determine the performance of the aerial as 
a whole. Thus we can regard the aerial as made up of two 
parallel aerials of length and whose various natural 
resonance wavelengths can be found as previously indicated, 
and knowing these we can determine the t 5 ^pe of circuit required 
to match the aerial. Because there are two down leads, 
vertically-polarised interference will be eliminated, and in 
consequence such an aerial will give a somewhat better signal/ 
noise ratio than a simple vertical wire. 

In cases where a simple directive aerial is desired, it is possible 
to use the arrangement of Fig. 156b, but increase the length of 
each limb of the aerial to In this case the end of feeder will 
not be fanned out but run parallel riglit up to the aerial connec¬ 
tions which are each now end fed (see below). Since tlie 
feeder line is now not correctly terminated even at the optimum 
wavelength of the aerial system, the length of feeder must be 
designed correctl}'" to fit the type of terminating circuit at the 
base, as indicated on page 282. 


The Zeppelin Aerial 

A form of feeder-aerial combination popular with amateurs 
but not much used by commercial organisations is as shown in 



Fig. 157^ termed the Zeppelin aerial. It will be seen to consist 
of an aerial one half wavelength long (or a multiple thereof) and 
a parallel-wire feeder, one limb of which is connected to one end 

of the aerial. 
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Since the aerial is fed at a voltage aiitinode, a feeder must 
he provided of the correct length to produce the voltage anti¬ 
node at its far end ; it is clear that a feeder of any length may 
he userl, although it is highly desirable to keep it as short as 
possible consistent with the height of aerial, provided the ground 
or feed end be terminated by the correct tuning system to 
produce stationary waves as required. 

Tf the curve “ 0, ’ Fig. 92, page 179, be referred to, we 
can determine the type of circuit necessary at the feed end. 
For instance if a feeder just less than one quarter wavelengtli 
is used, the feed end will be capacitative and of small value, 
and a small coil coupling will suffice. Actually, series tuning 
condensers can be provided so that this can be adjusted to 
give maximum current in the feeder at this end. If a feeder 
nearly one half-wavelength long be used, since the feed end is 
now of high impedance, a parallel feed circuit will be required, 
the current in the feeder now being very small for optimum 
adjustments. 

Thus in setting up a feeder and aerial of this type, having 
a knowledge of the length of the feeder in terms of the wave¬ 
length. we can decide easily upon the type of feed circuit to be 
used. It should be observed that a feeder system operated 
under such conditions will tend to radiate, but the radiation 
can be minimised by balancing the current in the two wires to 
exact equality. This point has previously been mentioned. 


Single Wire Feeder 


It is possible to feed a half-wave aerial through a single wire 
feeder and so adjust the position of the taj) that the current in 
the feed wire is free from stationary waves. Consider a half¬ 
wave aerial as shown in Fig. 158, on which is shown stationary 
vaves of current and voltage. Consider the impedance 
between any point A on the aerial and earth. We can regard 
tuo circuits as connected to the point A. An open circuited 
wire AB (rather less than quarter wavelength in the case shown) 
and a second open circuited wire AC (the same amount greater 
than one quarter Avavelength). If now the reactance curves 
on page 2G0 are consulted, it will be observed that wherever the 


point A be chosen the reactance of the length is always 
e(pial and opposite to that of the length AC, referred to the 
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point A. If the tap is near the centre, these reactances are 
small and as the point A is moved avay from the centre, the 
reactances rise to large values, but at all points the effective 
reactance is zero, and thus we are always “ looking into ” a 
resistive circuit wherever the point A be placed. The values 
of this effective resistance are low at the centre and rise to the 
high values associated with the base resistance of a half-wave 
aerial at the end. 

In feeding an aerial through a single-wii’e feeder, provided 
the feeder is tapped at such a point along the aerial that it is 
“ looking into ” a resistance equal to its own surge resistance, 
the feeder termination is correct 
and no stationary weaves are 
present in the feed wire. 

As shown in a previous 
section a vertical wire of normal 
dimensions near earth has a 
characteristic impedance of 
about 500 ohms and thus the 
point “ A ” will be chosen to 
match this. A point about 
■037A along the aerial either 
side of the centre will be found 
to be nearly correct. 

It is evident that there will 

be radiation from the single-wire feeder, but if the tapping 
point has been correctly adjusted to eliminate stationary 
waves, the current in the feeder wdll be much less than in the 
centre of the aerial and hence the greater part of the radiation 
takes place from the aerial, as desired. The adjustment of 
the tapping point to eliminate stationary weaves is very 
critical and it will be realised that maladjustment is more 
serious than with the Zeppelin aerial because of the radiation 
from the feeder that results. 

* 

The Quadrant Aerial 

Where omnidirectional working and a frequency spread are 
required, a fairly simple form of horizontal aerial, known as 
the Quadrant Aerial, can be used. This takes the form of a 
right-angled horizontal Vee, as shown in Fig. 159, fed through 



Fig. 158. Single-Wire Feeder 
to Aerial. 
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a feeder at the apex of the Vee by a parallel-wire feeder. Where 
a spot frecjuency only is required, a single-wire Vee is used and 
the feeder matched exactly, but when a wave coverage is 
required, as is more usual, the arms of the Vee are made of 
cage formation, and the feeder employed should have a charac- 


A 



Upper 
Lower 


teristic impedance between 400 and 600 ohms. This can take 
the form of a twin, open feeder, or, for reception only, a con¬ 
centric line is often used with an appropriate transformer 

between the aerial terminals and 

the feeder. With a cage type 

aerial and feeder of value as 

stated, it is possible to obtain a 

2/1 wave eoverago fairly 

efficiently. The length of each 

side of the Vee will bo made 

•45A of the mid-band frequency, 

and the height of the aerial 

be based on the average 
requirements of the service. Since height governs the angle of 

incidence of tlie mam radiation, as is seen from Fig. 155 its 

correct deterimnation is important. The polar diagram of 

radiation in the horizontal plane is roughly the superposition 

of two figurcs-of-eight at right angles to each other and in 

space quadrature for the mid-band frequency, the diagram 



Fio. IGO. Polar Diagram of 
Quadrant Aerial. 
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departing from this at other frequencies, Fig. 160 sliowing the 

mid-frequency diagram, and those at the frequency limits, 

from which we can observe that in all cases the aerial is fairly 
omnidirectional, ^ 

Fig. 159 shows a battery of four quadrant aerials, having 
cages 1 metre square, designed to cover the whole short wave 
band. Thus A will cover 2-0 to 4-0 Mc/s ; 5, 3*5 to 7*0 Mc/s ; 
0, 6-0 to 12-0 Mc/s ; and i), 10 to 20 Mc/s. The side of each 
quadrant will be proportioned as indicated above and the 
height based upon average requirements. Actually, 100-feet 
masts are found to be very suitable. 


Some Points in Design and Use of Aerials 

Enough has been said to show that aerials should be designed 

for the wavelength at which it is desired to work, but this is, 

however, not always possible and efficiency may have to be 

sacrificed to practical convenience. A marine transmitter or 

receiver, for example, will have to work over a large range of 

wavelengths and we cannot rig up a special aerial for ever}^ 

wave and may even have to work on the ship’s long-wave aerial. 

For reception, the aerial may be coupled to the receiver through 

a length of low-capacity cable, the aerial circuit being untuned. 

The type of horizontal aerial described in a previous section 
is also suitable. 


For transmission, the ship’s main aerial may be used as a 
harmonic aerial, coupling its lower end through a series or 
parallel circuit as described in the first section of the chapter. 
If we know the length of aerial available, we can very quickly 
see at what wavelengths such an aerial will be efficient, and 
possibly by a small alteration of length, which will not effect 
Its working on long waves, efficiency can be obtained at the 
particular short waves desired. 

It will be appreciated that long “ leading in ” wires, or 
trunks,’’ which are a common feature of the long wave 
system, may be most inefficient on short waves, as the capacity 
of these leading in arrangements may be sufficient to by-pass 
ffiost of the current. Their length may be favourable to the 
ormation of a large stationary wave due to reflection at the 
dock insulator, where the inductance and capacity per unit 
ongth change greatly in value. Where possible it is always 
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better to use a feeder, commencing the aerial proper where the 
surroundings are clear, although the use of such will necessitate 
a terminating circuit at the bottom of the aerial. If this cannot 
be done, correct termination at the transmitter end of the trunk 
may enable more power to be fed to the aerial. 


Aerials for Ultra-short Waves 

We have so far discussed aerials mainly from the short-wave 
jjoint of view, but tlie principles apply, of course, to ultra-short 
waves aTid most of the types discussed are equally applicable 
to these wavelengths. Various modifications are possible, 

however, when the wavelength is very short. 

Since it is so easy and profitable to raise 
the aerial several wavelengths above earth, it 

A 










is usual to use elevated — aerials, rather than 

2 

arrangements such as the Uniform Aerial. Such 
aerials, whether vertical or horizontal, will be 
centre-fed. If a concentric line is used, this 
may be adapted to the balanced load formed 

by the - aerial, in the way shown in section in 

Fig. 161. A copper cylinder, of considerably 
greater diameter than the outer of the line, 
Fio. iGi. U.s.w. lower half of the aerial, whilst an 

from Concentric extension of the inner acts as the upper half. 

The impedance placed across the line at A is 


about li^Q and is therefore a suitable termination for the line. 

It will frequently be the case that a high modulation 
fre(|uency has to be dealt with (in television, for example) and 
hence on wavelengths of a few metres the aerial needs to work 
efficiently over a large percentage bandwidth. The impedance 
at the drive point aliould be fairly uniform over the band, 
otherwise the feeder cannot be correctly terminated over 
the band of frequencies involved and reflections will occur, 
which are particularly undesirable in television. 

We have already seen that the driving-point impedance and 
Q of an aerial is lower if its diameter is increased and tube 
aerials are frequently employed. A number of special shapes 
are used, all designed to lower L and increase C, and examples 
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are shown in Fig. 162. Such aerials may be made up of 
continuous surfaces (as Fig, 162c) or be composed of a cage of 





Fio. 162. Wide-band U.S.W. Aerials. 




wires. A folded wire aerial, as shown 
employed, the two wires close to¬ 
gether having much the same effect 
on the impedance as an increase 
in diameter. Methods for calculating 
the driving-point resistance and 
reactance have been developed by 
Moullin and by Schelkunoff, 
amongst others. 

On centimetric waves, - or similar 

2 

aerials are seldom used without 
some kind of reflector to form a 
are discussed in the next chapter. 


in Fig. 163, is sometimes 



Fio. 163. Folded. 
Dipole Aerial. 


beam and such arrays 


Slot Aerials 

Suppose that we cut a slot, approximately - long, in a very 

2 

large sheet of metal and feed current into the sheet by a 
parallel-wire line, as shown in Fig. 164. 

It will be seen that the two halves of the slot form - 


8.W.W. 


L 
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short-circuited lines and currents will flow in the sheet. Thus 
there will be a p.d. across the slot and an electric field concen¬ 
trated across the slot, wliich will be a maximum at the centre 
and zero at the ends. This field will also fringe out on both 

sides of the sheet. 

A comparison of the field distribu¬ 
tion with that which would have been 
produced if the piece cut out to form 

the xslot had been used as a - aerial. 
2 2 

will show that the magnetic and electric 
fields are interehanged but are other¬ 
wise of the same form. The slot 
therefore acts as an aerial but the 
radiation is polarised at right angles 

to tliat produced by a — aerial 


/ 
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Fkj. IG4. Slot Aerial. 


occupying the same position. 


riie impedance across the centre of the - slot can be shown 


to be a resistance of 485f}. The wider the slot the less the 
falling off in current circulating round the slot if the frequency 

is sliifted from ^ resonance. Hence, widening the slot has 


tlie same effect upon bandwidth as increasing the diameter of a 

A . , 

- aerial. 

‘) 

Normally we wish the slot to radiate on only one side of the 
sheet and this can be arranged by boxing up one side of the 

slot, a henjisphere about - in radius being suitable. The 

4 

impedance is then doubled. 

This equivalence between slot and wire radiators is not, of 
course, limited to the - resonant slot, but any arrangement 

of wire radiators has its counterpart in slots, though some of 
the arrangements are practicable and useful, whereas others 

are not. 
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Slot aerials have found considerable application on centi- 
metrio waves and may be useful in very high-speed aircraft 

as slots cut in the fuselage and filled \vith solid dielectric would 
not offer any wind resistance. 

In our example, the slot was excited by a line, but slots may 
be cut in the sides of waveguides and will function in the same 
way, provided that they are in the correct direction for the type 
of wave being propagated down the guide. 

If a slot is cut so that it is across the original current flow on 
the face of the guide, then it can be seen that the new current 
distribution will approximate to that shown in Fig. 164 and 
therefore the slot will radiate in the same manner. The 
properties of slots in w'ave guides have been studied by Watson 



Fio. 165. Slot Radiators in a Wave Guide. 

and a number of other workers, using o waves in rectangular 

guides. 

The slots can be cut in the broad face (a, see Fig. 165) in the 
longitudinal direction and the radiation from these will increase 
from zero if they are along the centre-line (where there is no 
transverse current) to a maximum at the edge of the face. The 
phase of the radiation is opposite on the opposite sides of the 
centre-line. 

A transverse slot can also be cut with its centre in the middle 
of the broad face, as there is a longitudinal current there. 
Inclined slots can also be used. 

Approximately transverse slots can also be cut in the narrow 
face (6) of the guide. If exactly transverse, they would not 
radiate because there is no longitudinal current in this face, but 
inclined slots are useful. The b wall of the guide wiU not 

normally be ^ long but the slot can be cut as shown in Fig. 165. 
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CHAPTER IX 


AERIAL ARRAYS 


The term “aerial array” has been given to combinations 
of aerials arranged to produce some special directional effect. 
The whole array may in some cases be used simultaneously for 
the transmission (or reception) of more than one signal. 

The advantages of directional transmission and reception 
have, of course, been realised from the early days of wireless, 
but efficient systems have only become possible since short 
waves came into use, as it is only possible to produce any 
efficient transmitting or receiving directional aerial-system 
when the size of the array is large compared with the wave¬ 
length being used. 

General Requirements 

When a long distance point-to-point service is under con¬ 
sideration, the horizontal polar diagram at the transmitter 
should be narrow, and the ratio of forward to back radiation 
should be as great as possible to concentrate the available 
energy into a narrow beam. The vertical diagram also should 
be sharp and it may be desirable to be able to change the 
directive properties in the zenithal plane so as to be able to 
select the particular ray predominant at any one time. 

At both transmitter and receiver there is a limit to the 
narrowness of the horizontal diagram, because we have evidence 
that the apparent direction of the transmitting station does 
not alwa 3 ''s remain quite constant. 

Since the arrays are probably the most expensive part of a 
short-wave station, it is very desirable in the interests of 
economy to be able to couple a number of receivers to the same 
array, or to be able to use a transmitting array on more than 
one frequency. This means that the polar diagram should not 
be dependent upon precise tuning of any part of the array. 

The direction of maximum horizontal radiation should not 
be too rigidly dependent upon the direction in space of the 

293 
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aiTay. For it is evidently an advantage if, by a simple electrical 
adjustment, an array can be biassed to radiate in a different 
direction. 

Some special cases may, of course, have peculiar require¬ 
ments. An interesting example is the type of array required 
for the telephone service from Rugby to Atlantic hners. In 
this case the horizontal diagrams must evidently be wide 
enough to cover the area of ocean over which it is desired to 
maintain communication, and in the case of the longest wave 
array, which is used for the shorter distances, the beam has a 
large spread and is arranged to radiate principally at fairly 
high angles, as it is the high angle radiation which returns 
from the ionosphere in the shortest distance. 

The most ob^nous way of forming a beam is to use a parabolic 
reflector with a single aerial at the focus. 

This method of producing a beam, which was the first 
employed, is now used only for ultra-short waves, as newer 
.systems have been developed which possess many advantages, 
eiiief of wliich is the simpler mechanical construction, and the 
greater gain of field strength ])roduced by division of energy 
among a number of aerials. 

The modern aerial array system, of which C. S. Franklin 
was the originator, obtains its “ beam effect by the grouping 
of a number of radiating elements fed b}'" current in such phase 
as to produce an interference pattern in space giving the 
required directive properties. 

In general, array systems are of two main types, the “ Broad¬ 
side ” tyj )0 and the “ In-line ” or “ End-Fire ” type. In both 
cases the array consists of a long line of radiating elements, 
but whereas the Broadside type concentrates the onerg}* normal 

to the line of radiators, the later is most active along the 
aerial line. 

Before wc consider the various systems in use, it will be of 
interest to illustrate the interference patlern produced by two 
spaced omnidirectional aerials. 

Polar Diagram of Two Spaced Aerials 

Consider the field produced at P (Fig. 166) by two aerials A 
and P (assumed to be point sources of radiation) spaced 7 iA 
metics apart, where A is the wavelength in space corresponding 
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to the frequency of the currents in the aerials, it being assumed 
that P is so far away that lines joining A and BioP are parallel. 
Evidently, if the currents in the aerials are in the same phase, 
the fields due to each aerial will not be in phase at P, because 
of the difEerence in distance, from P to each aerial. 

This difference in distance is most conveniently expressed 
by the phase angle it produces between the fields at P due to 



Fig. 166. Two Spaced Aerials. 



Fig. 167. Vector Diagram 
for Resultant Field. 


the two aerials, and this phase angle ^ will be termed the 
“ space-phase.” 

It will be seen that the difference between the lengths PA 
and PB = nX sin 6, and, since a difference in length of A 
would cause a phase angle of 360°, the phase angle actually 


produced will be 



nX sin 0, or 0 = 360° n sin B. 


If the currents in A and B are in phase and produce fields 
a and 6 at P which are equal numerically, then the vector sum 
at P is OQ^ as shown in Fig. 167. 

Now OQ = 20M and 

OM = ON cos 1 

2 

Hence OQ = 2b cos 

2 


Applying these formulae to spacings -, -, - and A, we get 

8 4 2 

the polar diagrams shown in Fig. 168, top line. 

In many cases, however, the two aerials are suppfied with 
currents which are out of phase in time so that there is a 
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time-phase of a degrees. For such cases the resulting phase 
angle, <(>' say between the two fields, will be dependent upon 
whether the time-phase a is additive to, or must be subtracted 
from, the space-phase </). For directions to one side of the 
normal the two will add, whereas on the other side they will 
subtract, that is 

= a i 27 m sin 9 radians 
or <l>' = cc jz 36071 sin 6 degrees. 


If tlie current in the more 
that in the nearer one, then 


^/^•0!25 d^‘0ZS 



distant aerial is lagging behind 
evidently is the sum of the 




Fig. 16S. Polar Diagrams—TNvo Spaced Aerials. 
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space-phase and the time-phase, whereas, if the current is 
leading, (f>' is the difference. 

With different values of spacing and time-phase, polar 
diagrams such as those shown in Fig. 168 are produced, the 
circles showing polar diagrams of a single aerial supplied with 
the same power. Time-phases between 180® and 360° would 
give similar diagrams but reversed in sense along the XX axis. 
From these curves it is observed that with zero and 180° of 
time-phase, diagrams bi-symmetrical both about the line of 
spacing XX and the line normal to it are produced. Further, 
with zero time-phase maxima are always produced in a direction 
normal to the line XX, whereas with 180° time-phase, minima 
are always produced normal to XX, For phases in between 0° 
and 180° (and 180° and 360°) diagrams assymmetrical to the 
normal line are produced, such diagrams having optimum 
uni-directional properties along XX when the time-phase is 
90° or 270°. 


The Inter-action of Two Adjacent Aerials 

The polar diagrams obtained above are correct if the currents 
in the two aerials have actually the relative phases specified, 
but it is necessary to realise that in practice two such aerials 
would be coupled together, due to each being in the field of the 
other, and we must now consider this coupling effect. 

Thus, if we first tune each aerial in the absence of the other 
and then apply to both of them E.M.Fs. in the same phase, 
each aerial will induce an E.M.F. in the other, the phase of 
which will depend upon the spacing. The currents flowing 
will be due to the resultant of applied and induced E.M.Fs. 

The problem can be worked out as a coupled circuit, intro¬ 
ducing the notion of a mutual impedance between aerials 
1 and 2, The calculation of is a complex matter, involving, 
as it does, integrating the effect of the total field (and not 
merely the radiation component) produced by one aerial on 
each element of the other, but the values of for various 
aerials and spacings have been worked out. As an example, 
Fig. 169 (derived from the paper of G. H. Brown) shows the 
resistive and reactive components of the mutual impedance 


between two - aerials, both at the same height and sufficiently 

2 
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Fio. 169. Mutual Impedance between TSvo Aerials. 


elevated that the effect of the earth on tlie mutual impedance 
may be neglected. 

Similar curves for other cases are given by Brown and by 

Carter. Supposing to be known, then as in other coupled 
circuits: 


E-i — 

= ■^8^2+-^ Aa 



These are vector 
equations. 


If E^ — -£^2 in magnitude and phase and both aerials are 
independently tuned, so that Z^^Z^=R, then in magni¬ 
tude and phase. Hence the polar diagrams would have the 
same shape as found previously, but it is now seen that the 
aerials when together are no longer in tune, in the sense that 
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the impedance each presents to the circuit from which it 
draws its power is no longer a pure resistance. The currents are 
therefore different than for one aerial alone. The impedance is 

h 

then the aerials can be again brought into tune by altering 
their length so that becomes i2—jXig- The aerials will now 
form a resistive load of value R + Ri^ (i?i 2 c^-n be positive or 
negative, depending upon the spacing). Since the currents 
and effective resistances are not the same as for one aerial by 
itself, the power radiated is not twice that radiated by one 
aerial alone. 


and from (1) is Z 1 +Z 12 (since/i=/ 2 ). LetZi 2 = 


Aerial and “ Parasite ” 

It is frequently convenient to make use of reflector or 
parasitic aerials which are not supplied directly with power, 
but the currents flowing in them are caused entirely by the 


E.M.F.S induced from neighbouring aerials, 
now become 

The relationships 


El — + -^2^12 • 

0 = 

■ • • (3) 

■ • • (4) 

From which 

22,2 

I. ^ ~ 



I - 

‘ - -Z 12 ■ 

22 

• • • (3) 


7 2i2 

^ z,z, - z\. 

. . (6) 


Since these are vector equations, they give us the magnitude 
and phase of the currents and we can then construct the polar 
diagram by the method previously given. 

A very wide variety of effects are evidently possible, since 
we can vary Z^^ (hy altering spacing) and both Zj^ and Z 2 
(by altering aerial tuning—adjusting the length, for example). 

It is not easy to decide by inspection what kind of polar cur\^e 
is likely to result from a given arrangement and a fairly tedious 
calculation is necessary. 
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The polar curve of an exactly-tuned 


- aerial and parasite 
4 


spaced - apart has a shape between that for a = 90° and 
4 


a = 135° in Fig. 168. 

If aerial and reflector are both resonant and the spacing 
is varied we obtain the curves of Fig. 170 for field strength in 
forward and backward directions. It will be seen that the 


R A 



parasitic aerial can act as a “ director '' as well as a “ reflector 
as the spacing is varied. 

If the parasitic aerial is varied slightly in length, so that 
has reactance as well as resistance, then larger differences 
between forward and backward radiation are possible. 
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It will be easier to follow the method of determining the polar 
curve if an example is taken. Suppose that the parasitic 
aerial is 0-lA from the driven aerial and that P (see Fig. 171) 
has been shortened until it has a capacitive reactance of 2012. 

A P 

. . o — ■■ o — 

!, o/\ I2 


fC 16 l 




Fig. 171. Driven and Parasitic Aerial. 


Since the change of length will be small, we shall use the 
curves of Fig. 169 (strictly applicable only to two A/2 aerials) 

to find “I" 

We shall assume that the resistance of the aerials is all 
radiation resistance and that the small change of length of P 

has left its resistance at the - value of 7312. Hence = 73i2 

2 

and Zg = 73 — j20i2. 

Substitution in equations (5) and (6) gives 

= 17*9 X I0~^ P^ /59-5° amperes 
/g = 16-6 X 10'^ Pi\86*9° amperes. 

The power going into the array is given by 

cos ^ X 17*9 X 10‘3 cos 59-5° watts, 

and this is ail radiated. If a single ^ aerial, carrying a current 


/, is to radiate the same power, then 

E^ X 17*9 X 10'® cos 59-5° = 7^ x 73 


or 


1 = 11*2 X 10'® Pj amperes. 
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1 7 «Q 

It follows that Ii ~ I /59*5^ = 1-60 I /59*5^ amperes 

11*2 - - 

and ^2 ~ —^ / \8(5-y° = 1*48/\86*9® amperes. 

11 *2 

The j)liase angle between the currents is 146°, lagging. 
Along the line joining the aerials, the space-phase is 36°, and 
Iience in the direction AP produced, the phase angle between 
the two components of the field will be 146° ~ 36° — 110°. 
From the vector diagram we have 

and hence the gain in power comimred with that from a single 
- aerial is 3*14 times, in this direction. 

Tn the direction P.l produced, tl»c phase angle will be 
146° -f- = 182° and the gain is about 0*3 times. 

It will be seen that the shortened parasitic aerial is a 
“ director ” and this is a general result, though the ratio of 
backward to forward radiation depends, of course, upon the 
spacing and length of the parasitic aerial. 

If we had lengthened the parasitic aerial till it had an 
inductive reactance of 2012, we should have got a fairly similar 
value for the power gains but now the large radiation would be 
in the PA direction, so that the parasitic aerial would be acting 
as a “ reflector.” 

^Vhen the aerial and parasitic aerial are used for reception 
(tlic aerial being connected to the receiver) the directional 
properties are similar to those for transmission but the actual 
performance is evidently dependent upon tlie way in which the 
receiving circuits load the aerial. 

Polar Diagram of a Line of Radiators 

'I'he foregoing discussion relating to two single radiators 
illustrates the interference principle, but the diagrams obtained 
show equal energy concentmtion in various directions and are 
tiiorofore not suitable for directional working. Wo can, 
however, eliminate the energy concentration in all except one 

main direction by employing a number of radiators spaced along 
the line. 
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For instance, consider a line of eight aerials spaced each 
one quarter wavelength apart as shown in Fig. 172, these eight 
aerials making an array line of length between the first and 



last aerial of wA = 2 wavelengths. It will be foimd that such 
a line of closely-spaced aerials will concentrate the energy into 



c 

Fig. 173. Vectors for Line of 8 Aerials. 


C 


one main beam and a number of subsidiary “ tails ” each side 
of the line, and, moreover, the main beam can be made to 
assume any angle with the line of the aerials depending upon 
the time-phase of currents with which the aerials are supplied. 
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The field at a distant point, P, will, of course, be the vector 
sum of the fields due to each aerial. If we consider the impor¬ 
tant case when all the aerials carry currents in phase with each 
other, i.e. zero time-phase, then the maximum field as shown 
by the central vector (Fig. 173) will obviously be along a line 
I F, normal to the Line of aerials. At directions other than 
normal, and making, say, any angle 0 with it, to the right or 
to the left, the vector group will become wrapped up either in a 
clockwise or anti-clockwise direction as shown by Fig. 173a, 
b, c and d, right and left. Thus, for small angles of 0, a vector 
figure such as a will be produced. At greater deviations the 
vector sum produces a zero resultant such as shown in Fig. 173b 
(for the case of nA = 2, ^ will be 30°). Thus the field has 
diminished from unity at 0 = 0° to zero when 0 = 30°. 

Considering stiU greater deviations from the normal, the 
vectors become still more wrapped up to produce vector 
figures as shown in Fig. 173c, where the resultant is equal to 
the diameter of a circumscribed circle, and 173d where the 
vector diagram becomes wrapped up twice giving a zero 
resultant, this occurring for 0 = 90°. 

General Formula for Polar Diagram of a Line of Radiators 

As an alternative to drawing the vector diagram to scale, 
we can obtain a general formula. Suppose there are N 
aerials, all carrying equal currents in the same phase, with 
a spacing of d metres between adjacent aerials. 

Ihen the phase angle </> between the components Pj, Pg 
the field at a distant point due to adjacent aerials will be 



Fig. 174. Derivation oF CJcnornl Formula. 
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From Fig. 174 we see that the resultant field strength, (the 
closing side of the polygon), is given by 

Fg = 2r sin ^ 

^ 2 

whilst Fj, Fn, etc., are each given by 


Consequently 


F, = 2r sin 
^ 2 





When d ~ 0°, the field strength will be NF, and if this is 
taken as the reference value the field strength in any direction 
6 is evidently 





Values of 6 which make ^ = 180®, 360®, etc., will be directions 
in which F^j = 0. 

The numerator will evidently pass through maxima when 


^ = 90®, 270®, etc., and, if N is, say, 4 or more, then the 
2 

denominator will be changing so slowly compared with the 
numerator that these values of will give the direction of 


the secondary lobes with fair accuracy. 

If we maintain the length of the array line the same but 
alter the number of aerials (and, therefore, the spacing), the 
vector diagrams are but little altered in shape. We can, 
therefore, suppose our actual aerials replaced by a very large 
number placed very close together, when the vector diagrams 
will resolve into arcs and circles instead of polygons. This 
artifice, originally adopted by E. Green, has already been dis¬ 
cussed on page 274 in connection with the zenithal polar 
diagram of a vertical aerial, and it will be evident that in the 
case of the array nX long, the field strength in a direction 
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making an angle 0® with the normal to the array line is related 
to the maximum field strength along the normal by 

- <!> ■ 

sm - 

Keld at P ^ _? ... (8) 

Max. field ^ 

2 


where ^ = 27m sin 6 (radians) 

or 360 n sin 0 (degrees) 

Minima will occur where the phase angle between the 
field from the first and last aerial, is 27 t or multiples thereof, 
namely at such angles that 


sin ^ = 




etc. 

n 


and maxima will occur at approximately angles such that 


sin 0 = 0, —, —, etc. 

2n 2n 2n 

and the amplitude of the side loops relative to that of the main 
loop (unity ampfitude) will be of value 



-.etc. 


The polar curve for a two wavelength array of eight aerials 
each fed with current in time-phase will be as shown in Fig. 
175a, and it is observed that a perfectly sjunmetrical bi-direc¬ 
tional polar diagram of radiation is produced, because the 
vectors wap up either in a clockwise or an anti-clockwise 
direction from an initial straight-line vector both sides of the 
normal. 

Let us now alter the time phases of the ciUTents in the eight 
aerials of our typical array, so that the current in aerial 1 is 
leading by a small angle on that in aerial 2 and so on. This 
will result in the vectors having an initial bias because the 
time-phase reduces the field along the normal to the array line. 

Considering that direction (to the right) where the space- 
phase between aerials is equal to the time-phase we have applied, 
the time-phase and space-phase will be in opposite sense 
because in this direction the space-phase of No. 1 vector is 
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lagging on No. 2 and so on, whereas the time-phase is leading. 
This will result in the vector sum being straightened again, 
thus giving maximum field for this direction. Contrariwise 
at an equal angle 6 fi:om the normal in the left-hand quadrants, 
the space-phase is additive to the time-phase and the field is 
reduced. The result of this small time-phase is therefore to 
give a bias to the maxima of the polar diagram to that side away 
from the leading time end and make it asymmetrical as shown 
in Fig. 175b. 

If we now increase the time-phase to such an extent that it 
is exactly equal to the space-phase between elements (in this 



case 90°) the vectors for directions normal are those of 
Fig. 173d (left) giving a zero resultant. In directions to 
the right the vectors irnwrap themselves and just become 
unwrapped for a direction in line with the array as in this 
direction the space-phase is now equal and opposite to the 
time-phase. To the left the vectors become more wrapped up 
still and produce small tails. Thus the polar diagram is 
biassed to such an extent that the maxima now overlap and 
produce a uni-directional polar curve lying along the array line 
shown by Fig. 175c, the maximum of this polar curve being 
away from the end which is leading in time-phase, in this case 

No. 1 aerial. 
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If desired we can completely reverse this polar curve by 
changing tlie time-phase such that the opposite end (No. 8) 
is leading in time-phase, say, by feeding from the end No. 8 
instead of No. 1. Alternatively, if we still desire to feed the 
system from the No. 1 end, we must misphase each succeeding 
aerial by 360 degrees minus the space-phase, as this is the same 
as giving the next aerial a lagging cun'ent. 

We have considered the case of eight aerials each spaced 
apart. If we were to position our aerials more closely 
together we should obtain the same result if we altered the 
time-phase to equal the new spacing. Thus if our aerials are 
arranged to be one-sixth of a wavelength apart, i.e. 60®, we 
should need to produce a time-phase between radiating elements 
of 60® or (360° + 60®) to produce a maximum away from the 
fed end ; or (360® — 60®) to produce a diagram with maximum 
towards the fed end. 

As explained previously the directive properties are not 
materiall}' changed with spacing of elements, and in general a 

- spacing is customary. 

Thus we have the general rule for a single line of radiators 
that with zero (and opposite time-phase) or multiples tliereof. 
bi-directional symmetrical figures are produced, the former 
with maxima normal, and the latter with maxima in line with 
the arrav. 

If the time-phase is made equal to the space-phase between 
radiators a uni-directional polar curve is obtained with a 
maximum away from the feed or leading time-phase end. 
With a time-phase equal to 360® minus the space-phase, the 
polar curve is reversed and the maximum now points towards 
the feed or leading time-phase end. 

It is evident that there will be mutual impedances between 
eacli aerial and all the others and, if the aerials are to be in 
tune, it will therefore be necessary to adjust the electrical 
length of the aerials to suit the spacing. This adjustment will 
be done experimentalljL with previous experience as a guide, 
since the problem would evidently be very cumbersome to 
solve theoretically. 

The vector diagrams of Fig. 173 are based upon a uniform 
current distribution. Existing end-fire arrays are, however, 
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only fed from one end and hence the current tapers off (mainly 
due to radiation) as we proceed along the array, and this will 
influence the shape of the polar diagram. 

Thus for the same array of eight aerials but assuming that 
the current in each aerial will be 0-875 of that in the preceding 
one, the equivalent vector diagrams will be as shown in Fig. 176. 
For the particular case of an array having a time-phase a equal 



Fig. 177. Illustrating Effect of Attenuated Current. 


to the space-phase (given previously in Fig. 175c), the polar 
diagram will now be as shown in Fig. 177 full line. 

It is seen by comparison with Fig. 175c (shown again dotted 
in Fig, 177) that the shape of the main loop is but little changed. 
The radiation is not zero in any direction, but since the smaller 
tails are not so much in evidence the general efficiency is of the 

same order. 

Broadside Arrays 

It is clear that a single line of aerials, carrying currents in 
phase with each other, produce a bi-directional diagram. With 
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such broadside anays it is therefore necessary to provide a 
second line of radiation in the rear, to reinforce the forward 
radiation and cancel the backward. 

It is usual (because more convenient) to supply only the front 



Fia. 179. Polar Diagram of Broadaid© Array with JA ReHector Spacing. 

line and let the rear line act as “ reflectors ” or “ parasites.** 
Where we are concerned with lines of aerials it is found that a 

spacing of - is about the best to emplo}'’ and the lengths of 
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the reflectors are adjusted to give the best ratio of forward to 
backward radiation. 

The tuning and spacing adjustments which would cancel 
backward radiation are not the same as those which would 
increase forward radiation to the maximum extent and a 
compromise is therefore adopted. 

In Figs. 178 and 179 polar curves for a 2A array, having 


reflectors - and 

4 


3A 

T 


respectively behind the active aerials, are 


shown. They assume that the reflector currents are equal in 
magnitude to those in the front aerials but are in quadrature 
(leading). 

From these figures it can be observed that the polar diagram 
is characterised by a main lobe and a number of side lobes or 
tails. It will be remarked that the wider the array, the more 
concentrated is the main lobe and the greater the number of 
tails. The width of an array, measured in wavelengths, is 
termed its aperture. An array built up vertically gives a 
concentration of energy in the zenithal plane in exactly the 
same manner. 

In assessing the value of an array we must be careful to take 
into account its current distribution. For instance, an array 
of A square metres fed at one point (the centre, for example) 
would not be nearly so effective as the same array fed at, say, 
four points. With a centre-point feed only, there would be a 
tapering current to the edges and, in consequence, the effective 
area would be reduced. 

If it is very important that the side lobes should be as small 
as possible (usually a requirement of arrays for radar or 
navigational systems), then it will be necessary to taper the 
currents because this reduces the magnitude of the side lobes, 
at the expense of widening the main lobe. 

Array systems may be made to radiate either vertically or 
horizontally-polarised waves and there are many examples of 
both types of array in practice. Theoretically, as has been 
seen in a previous chapter, there should be little to choose 
between the two types of waves for long-distance work and 
both are about equally used. 

We will now describe a few typical examples of broadside 
arrays. 
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Marconi Broadside Array 

The desirable features of an array discussed in the general 
requirements paragraph can best be attained by means of an 
array of separate isolated unit radiators. As it is not economic 
to provide too many feed points, a system must be developed 
with some indirectly energised wires, which can be numerous 
without increasing complication. 

Since the economical height of an array is limited and the 
zenithal polar diagram very important, it is a difficult but 
essential matter to provide as good a zenithal diagram as 
possible with a reasonable height. The Franklin uniform aerial 



"MARCONI* array 


Fio. 180. Marconi Broadside* Array. 


(described on page 273) gives the best efficiency in this respect 
since it is the only aerial in which the phase-reversing device 
actually assists in forward radiation, and the aerial approxi¬ 
mates very nearly to a uniform current sheet. 


A sketch of a typical Marconi beam array is given in Fig. 180, 
aerials and reflectors being shown separated for clearness. 
The aerials are of the uniform type and the reflectors each 
comprise two, or sometimes three, parallel wires close spaced. 
The effect of increasing the number of reflector units is not to 
improve tlie diagram materially, but to flatten the tuning of 
the array. At the same time it is found this increase of 
reflectors does decrease backward radiation. 


The reflector aerials are usually placed approximately a 
quarter of a wavelength behind the energised aerials in the 
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longer wavelength arrays, and three-quarters of a wavelength 
for the shorter waves, the lengths of individual aerials being 
adjusted to give the best diagram. There are twice as many 
reflector units as energised aerials, their spacing being approxi¬ 
mately ^ whilst that of the energised aerials is 

The number of aerials and, therefore, the length of the array 
naturally depends upon the narrowness of the beam which it 
is economically or otherwise desirable to produce. With one 
or two exceptions eight wavelengths is the maximum aperture 
made, and six, four and two wavelength apertures are also 
used. The feeder system supplying the aerials in the same 
phase has already been discussed in Chapter VI. 

The Sterba Array 

The Sterba Array was developed in the U.S.A., and is used 
on a number of the telephone links constructed by the Inter¬ 
national Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. The array is 



"sterba” array. 

Fig. 181. 

built up of a number of units of the form shown in the Fig. 181. 
This unit consists of a wire which, when it is supplied with 
current at the correct frequency, will carry a system of 
stationary waves. The wire is bent up in such a way that 
half wavelengths, all of which are of the same phase, are A'ert ical 
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and radiate, whilst the alternate half wavelengths which would 
produce opposing radiations are horizontal and cancel each 
other out due to their proximity to each other. The current 
is supplied through a feeder at the centre of a half-wave 
portion and therefore at a point of maximum current and 
minimum impedance. A number of these units are arranged 
side by side and supplied with current in precisely the same 

phase by arranging the lengths of feeder to be identical and 
terminating correctly. 

A similar set of units is arranged approximately one-quarter 
of a wavelength behind the first to act as reflector. Evidently, 
since we have here a tiered system of half-wave aerials, the 
radiation will be confined vertically into a beam making a small 
angle with the earth, and the sharpness of the horizontal beam 
will depend upon the number of units arranged side by side. 

A useful feature of arrays such as the Sterba, which form 
closed metallic circuits, is that large low-frequency currents 
can be circulated round the array to remove sleet which, if 
allowed to remain, might load the wires to breaking point. 
In countries where climatic conditions warrant it, a 60-cycle 
1,000 volt supply is arranged to the Sterba an'ay producing 
a current up to 200 amperes in the array wires. The heating 
current is supplied to the array in such a manner that the liigh 
and low frequencies can be connected simultaneously without 
mutual interference. 


Arrays Formed of Horizontal Doublets 

Several types working on tliis principle have been developed, 
notably in Germany and Holland, and are much used by the 
British Post Olfice lor transmission. It was explained in 
( hapters V and VIJI that horizontally-polarised waves are as 
effective lor long-distance, short-wave communication as 
vertically-polarised waves, and arc much used. 

In the particular type shown in Fig. 182 iiorizontal half¬ 
wave aerials are connected across the vertical parallel wire 

feeders at - intervale. The voltages at two points on the feeder 


will be in phase opposition, but it will be seen that the alter¬ 
nate half-wa\'e aerials arc cross-connected to the feeder wires 
so that tliey oscillate in pha.se with each other. 
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The horizontal polar diagram will be nearly the same as 
that given by a flat projector using vertical aerials. Regarding 
the vertical polar diagram, it wiU be seen that a distant point 



HORIZONTAL ARRAY 

Fig. 182. 

on the horizontal plane will be equidistant from all the half¬ 
wave aerials and vdll therefore receive the maximum field 
strength, whilst at a point verticall}' above the array the 
radiation from the individual aerials will cancel out. 

Swinging a Broadside Beam 

It is often convenient to be able to change somewhat the 
direction of maximum radiation from a broadside array by 
making circuit adjustments, or alternatively to use two halves 
of an array to work in two different directions at the same 
time. 

As has been explained, this can be done by changing the 
time-phase along the array line, and with a multiple feeder 
these operations are accomplished in a simple manner by lagging 
the current to successive aerials as desired. For instance, 
consider a 4-aerial broadside array as shown in Fig. 183, 
1, 2, 3, 4 representing the feed points to the aerials ; if we wish 
to bias the beam from normal towards the right, aerial No. 4 
must be energised first and each succeeding aerial 3, 2 and 1 
given a lag on the previous aerial. This can be accomplished 
by inserting trombones in the feeder tee branches as shown 
in Fig. 183, whose length must be correct to give the desired 
angle of phase lag ; or the feeder can be laid out asymmetrically 
as shown in Fig. 184. Assume we wish to swing the beam 
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(9° ~ 10°) to the right. Then if A and B (or A' and B') be 
two points on a feeder system Y metres apart along a line 
normal to the wavefront, B must be given a lag by inserting 

4 3 2 1 



Fio. 184. Swinging a Broadside Array. 


an additional length of feeder between C and B, the amount 
required being 

-Y = 7 sin 0 

It is easy to understand how accurately phasing by such 
means can be accomplished, as even at the highest frequencies 
quite an appreciable length of feeder will represent only a 
degree or so of phase shift. For instance, if the wavelength is 
20 metres, then 20 centimetres length will represent no more 
than 3*6°. 

“ End-Fire ” Arrays 

We have already shown theoretically that by making the 
time-phase of radiators in a single line equal to the space-phase, 
a maximum energy concentration wiD be produced along a 
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single array line without a reflector curtain, and in this case 
since the concentration in all planes is a function of length, the 
array height can be small, and the prime cost in consequence 
much less than the broadside array. 

Although the “ broadside ” array gives a sharper, horizontal 
polar-diagram than the “ end-fire ” type for a given horizontal 
length, if the solid polar diagrams are compared, both may be 
equally effective in concentrating energy. In the same way 
that the maximum useful aperture of a broadside array is 
hmited so the useful length of an “ end-fire array is restricted 
to an even greater extent and end-fire arrays are seldom made 
greater than four wavelengths. 

Different forms of “ end-fire ” arraj'-s are now in use, but in 
many ways the results obtained with them are disappointing 
compared with the broadside types for transmission purposes. 
It is possible this may be because of one or two reasons : 

1. Most “ end-fire ” arrays are terminated, whereas 
broadside arrays are all of the stationary-wave type. 
Terminated arrays are generally inefficient for trans¬ 
mission purposes because a percentage of the total power 
into the arrays must of necessity be wasted in the ter¬ 
minating resistance. 

2. All “ end-fire ” arrays are fed from a single feed-point 
at one end. 

As regards the second feature, all “ end-fire ” arrays are fed 
from one end, as it is such an elegant solution to the problem 
of making the time-phase equal the space-phase. The authors 
are inclined to believe, however, that this solution, although 
elegant, is ineffective and that not until designers have the 
courage to adopt a multiple-feed system, which will level up 
the distribution of energy along the array line, will the end- 
fire array be able to compete mth its broadside counterpart. 

R.C.A. Arrays Using Long Radiating Wires^^ 

We have seen that a long “ harmonic aerial directs its main 
radiation at a decreasing angle with its own axis as the length is 
increased. 

For instance, the polar diagram of a wire eight wavelengths 
long is characterised by a main loop making an angle of \1V 
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with the axis and a number of small tails. The same diagram 
will be obtained for all angles perpendicular to the axis of the 
wire, and hence the sohd polar diagram consists of two main 
cones of radiation concentric with the axis of the wke together 
with a number of subsidiary cones. This proj)erty of a long 
wire forms the basis of two arrays briefly discussed below. 

Suppose we erect a wire A at an angle of 5® with the ground, 
then A, B, C\ and D (Fig. 185) depict the zenithal sections of 
the main cones of radiation, the small tails being omitted. 
The maximum radiation from section A is then at an angle of 
12^° with the earth’s surface, this being considered the most 



Fio. 185. R.C.A. Army. 


useful zenithal angle to use for communication purposes on 
the particular system considered. 

If a second w'ire is erected, parallel to the first, and fed 
in opposite phase, such as from a transmission lino, the total 
field will fall away to zero in the plane normal to that con¬ 
taining both wkes ; because any distant point is equidistant 
from each, and the wires are fed in phase opposition. Thus 
the polar diagram shown is true only for the zenithal plane, 
and some measure of horizontal directivity has been obtained. 

It is necessary still to get rid of three of the four main lobes 
from the diagram. It will be seen from Fig. 185 that the 
wires are staggered, the amount of displacement endwise 
being such that in a direction £, or Z), any point of one wire 
is in phase opposition to the corresponding point on the other. 
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The effect of this is that in these directions a zero field is 
obtained, and these lobes are each spHt into two small tails. 
In order to get rid of the remaining lobe C, it is necessary to 
erect a second pair of wires E and E^ supplied with current 
in phase opposition to each other, and in quadrature with the 
currents in A and When the current in E leads 90*^ on 
that in Aj then lobe C breaks up into small tails and hence the 
required uni-directional diagram is obtained. 

Another arrangement of the harmonic aerial is the V ” type 
shown in Fig. 186. The harmonic aerials are set at an angle 
and fed at the centre and thus the currents in and A^ are 
in phase opposition -^^dth 
each other, and it follows 
that the cones of radiation 
produced by each wire at 
an angle of with 

itself wiU imite if the wires 
are folded at an angle of 
35°. The maximum radia¬ 
tion will, therefore, be 

ment ■will be bi-directional, 

A similar “ V ” is therefore 
erected, an odd quarter 
wavelength behind the 
first (usually 2|A), and 
supplied with current in quadrature, either leading or lagging, 
according to whether transmission in directions EA or A E is 


along the line bisecting 
the “ V,” but the arrange- 



required. 

By the use of a second “ V ” a half wavelength below the 
first, the high angle radiation is reduced. It will be seen that 
vertical radiation would be entirely cancelled. 

Both the above arrays produce, of course, horizontally 
polarised waves. 


Termmated “ End-Fire ” Arrays 
Consider a vertically-polarised, horizontally-propagated wave 
airiving at a vertical wire connected at its base to a receiving 
system whose input impedance is equal to the equivalent 
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impedance Eq of the wire, as shown dotted in Fig. 187. It will 
be assumed that the far end of this wire wdll also be terminated 
in a resistance equal to Rq and therefore in our discussion we 
shall not consider reflection from the top end of the wire as 
affecting the problem. The arriving wave will induce in each 
elementary length of wire an E.M.F., and a current wave will 
therefore be initiated from each element, which will travel down 
the wire to the receiver input. The problem can virtually be 
considered as a feeder collecting energy along its length and the 
resultant E.M.F. at the receiver input will be dependent upon 
the space-phase of induced E.M.Fs. plus the time-phase due 



Fig. 187. Terminated, Tilt«d Wire. 


to the feeder length from eacli element. In the case cited 
the space-phase is zero and the time-phase dependent upon the 


length of wire. For instance, if the wire is - long the space- 

2 


phase is 0®, but the time-phase is such that the wave from the 
topmost element will lag 180° on that from the bottom element 
and hence the vector diagram will form a semicircle. Whereas 
if the wire is A long the vector diagram will be a circle. 

If now we advance the top end of such a wire into the wave 
by tilting the wire (as shown full line), we shall introduce 
a space-phase which wiU advance the induced E.M.F. in the 
topmost end of the wire to the greatest intent and the resultant 
vector diagram will unwrap itself. Assuming for the moment 
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that tilting the wire does not reduce the E.M.F. induced in 
each element, the more we tilt the wire the more influence 
the space-phase has and tilting to a horizontal position will 
give the maximum resultant E.M.F. to the receiver, because in 
this position the space-phase exactly equals the time-phase 
and the resultant vector diagram has thereby been unwrapped 
from whatever shape it was with the wire vertical to a straight 
line ; this is true no matter what the length of wire. 

Conversel}^ tilting the wire away from the direction of the 
advancing wave will wrap the vector diagram up more and 
more and in consequence the system will be seen to have direc¬ 
tional properties, that is assuming there is no reflection from 
the far end. From previous sections it will be clear that the 
polar diagram will be dependent upon wire length, the longer 

the wire the better the diagram. 

The tilting of a straight wire will not, however, be very 
efficient, because as it becomes more and more horizontal each 
element will have reduced radiation efficiency for vertically 
polarised waves (reception efficiency in the case of a receiver wire), 
the zenithal polar curve of each element having a cosine law. 

R.C.A. Long Wave Array 

Beverage used such a horizontal terminated wire (Fig. 188) 
as a receiving aerial for long wavelengths at Riverhead, U.S.A. 
This aerial, which was 10 miles in length, had good directional 
properties but poor radiation efficiency for reasons explained 
above ; in fact, if the received waves were exactly vertically 
polarised no E.M.F. would be received by such a wire, but at 
Riverhead the soil is very dry and sandy and this had the effect 
of giving the received wave a considerable forward tilt so that 
a horizontal component was in evidence which induced E.M.Fs. 
in each element of the wire. The terminating resistance 
shown in Fig. 188 prevents reflection from the far end and gives 
the array unidirectional properties, because although waves 
arriving from opposite directions will build up a large E.M.F. at 
Eq, the energy there is completely absorbed and not reflected 
back to the receiver end. 

R.C.A. Fishbone Array 

Such an array would appear to be as suitable for short waves 
as for long, but since short waves are variously polarised, a 


6. W .W» 
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modified form of array has been built consisting of a two-wire 
transmission line of low surge impedance (about 350 ohms) to 
which horizontal pick-up wires are coupled as shown in Fig. 188, 
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PLAN OF WAVE AERIAL FOR SHORT WAVES 
Fio. ISH. R.f'.A. “ Fishbone " Array. 

and as with the original Beverage aerial, the far end is termi¬ 
nated by a resistance to produce a unidirectional diagram. 

As produced by the R.C.A. this 
array was designed to have 
flat tuning, covering a wave- 
range of about 4/1 efficiently, 
3 this being accomplished by 
using “ pick-up ** wires. If A 
is the shortest wavelength to 
be received, then the spacing 

is ^ and the length of each 

wire rather more than The 

4 


PORCELAIN 



Fio. 180. “ Fishbone ” Array- 

Coupling an Aerial to Feeder. 


wires are coupled to the trans- 
mission-line through capacitors 
of special design (Fig. 189), and because of this small capacity in 

series with the wires they are electrically less than-^and present 

a capacity reactance to the transmission-line at all wavelengths 
being received. Because the velocity of the wave along the 
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line is lower than that of the arriving wave in space, it is not 
useful to make the array more than 8A long. For a greater 
length, the voltages contributed to the receiver by the furthest 
wires would lag so far behind those from the nearest ones as 
to add but little to the vector resultant. 

Messrs. Cable and Wireless, Ltd., have used a modified form 
of this array for spot-frequency working by eliminating the 


coupling condensers, lengthening the pick-up wire to - (less 

2 


25%) and increasing the spacing between wires to Since 

4 

they are end-fed to the feeder line this is spaced more widely, 
so as to bring its characteristic impedance to 600 ohms. The 
array length is also reduced to about 4A and when increased 
gain is desired, arrays will be paralleled. 


Rhombic Arrays 

Returning to a consideration of the tilted wire coupled to a 
receiver of input impedance Eq as shown in Fig. 187, it was 
mentioned that as we tOt the wire more 
and more into the wave, although the 
space-phase is tending to counteract the 
misphase due to the wire length, the pick¬ 
up in each elemental length is getting 
smaller. From our previous discussion 
on array systems it is easy to derive an 
expression for the relative E.M.F. produced 
at the receiver for different angles of tilt, 
treating the wire as a feeder line to which 
is coupled an infinite number of elemental 
pick-up aerials. 

Let the field strength be E volts per metre. Dividing the 
aerial up into a series of elemental lengths dx gives us a series 
of elemental generators of voltage E cos 6 dx. These generators 
are not in phase with respect to the current in the base impe¬ 
dance, but the phase between them is determined by summing 
up the phase lag given by the time taken to travel from the 
given element position to the base and the lead (or lag) imparted 
by tilting the aerial into (or away from) the source of 
transmission. 



Wire. 
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Tliis condition is represented by a series of vectors of length 
E cos B dx distributed round the circumference of a circle, as 
shown in Fig. 190, page 323. Now the total phase angle 0 
between the first and last elemental vector is equal to the 
angle due to the time of travel along the wire from B io A 
minus the angle of lead due to the tilting of the wire into the 
wave. That is 




The resultant voltage at A is represented by the vector i?, 
and as has been shown previously this subtends an angle ^ 
at the centre of the circle of vectors. Thus : 


R = 2/- sin ^ 



where 
The arc 


or 


r = radius of circle. 
= r<f) = I E cos 6 


r = 


B = 


I E cos 6 

21 E cos 6 . 6 
-;- sin ^ 

<t> 2 

I E cos 6 sin— 

o 



(ttI 

I E cos 0 sin-| y (1 — sin 6) 


ttI 


(1 — sin 6) 



If this expression is differentiated to find the angle at which 
the resultant E is & maximum, it will be found that for each 
length of wii’e there is an angle of tilt which gives a maximum 
resultant from a vertically-polarised wave and it is clear 
from the previous discussion that the longer the wire the greater 
the tilt angle necessary to obtain a maximum pick-up, 
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the curve connecting tilt angle and pick-up being shown in 
Fig. 191. Observe that for short wires the tilt angle is critical, 



LENGTH IN TERMS OF X 

Fig. 191. Optimum Tilt Angle. 

but less SO for long wires. Since the foregoing only presupposes 
travelling waves we must terminate the far end by a system 




Fig. 192 


Terminstion 
Char Imp.) 

Tilted-wire Aerial. 


which will not reflect, say, by adding a second wire (shoMn 
dotted in Fig. 192), terminated in a resistance R = R^. 

4 

Rhombic Array. International Telegraph and Telephone Company 
This principle has been applied in the well-known Rhombic 
(or Diamond) aerials first produced by the I.T. and T. Company, 
but they are usually constructed for the reception of hori¬ 
zontally-polarised waves by turning the wire system to a 
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horizontal position and adding a second pair, as shown in 
Fig. 193. This setting up of a horizontal rhombus at a height 
h above earth will, of course, modify the polar diagram and the 
value of received voltage from a given field, and by small 
alteration of tlie wire lengths and angle it is possible to arrange 
for maximum directivity to be at any given angle p from the 
horizontal. 

An interesting and useful feature of the Rbombic aerial, 



IIKI. Rhombic Army. 


which is of particular value in reception work, is that the aerial 
has a broad tuning characteristic and is therefore suitable for 
operating over a wide wave-band. Tliis will be evident from 
the consideration of tiie diagram sliowing the angle of tilt, 
whicli changes but slowly for long wires such as would be used. 
For a normal array, a 30% change of incoming frequency 
would only produce a drop of some 2 db in the input to the 
receiver. 

Rhombic Transmitting Aerials 

The single rhombus aerial just discussed is really only suitable 
for reception purposes because of its low radiation efficiency. 
If used for transmission purposes, some 40% to 50% of the 
power input would be wasted in the terminating resistance. 
It is found, however, that rhombies may be grouped in series 
or parallel in such a way that their combined directivity is 
maintained (or even improved) for a given area occupied by the 
complete array and the radiation efficiency can be brought up 
to more than 90%. Various forms of such grouped rhombies 
have been evolved by the Marconi Company, three of which 
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Fio. 195. Modified Rhombic Arrays. 

dimensions can be arranged so as to obtain a maximum direc¬ 
tivity at any angle to the horizontal. It should be remarked, 
however, that such a system is now critical as to wavelength. 

Marconi Series-phase Array 

A form of “ end-fire ” terminated array, devised by C. S. 
Fra nklin and known as the Series-phase Airay, contains some 
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interesting features, and its simplest form is shown schemati¬ 
cally in Fig. 196. It consists of a wire folded into a number of 
loops which act as radiators, connected by horizontal wires. 



Fig. 190. Marconi Series—Phase Array. 


The dimensions of the loops and spacing pieces are determined 
by the diagram required, 12 to 16, - loops, spaced - apart^ 

being the most common arrangement, thus making an array 
three or four wavelengths long. 

Each loop acts as a - aerial, as can be seen from the 


following considerations. If we have two equal current waves 
travelling in opposite directions on the same wire, then we know 
that the result is a stationary wave. In the series-phase array 
the currents are in two separate wires but these are so close 

together that the radiation reaching 
a distant point will be the same as 
that from a single wire carrying a 
stationary wave. 

If the currents at adjacent points on 
the two wires are added (with due regard 
to their directions) it will be seen that the 


t 
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Fig. H)7. \'ector8 for 

Series-Phase Arroy. 


loop but is a maximum at the bottom. 

The radiation resistance, referred to 
the current / flowing in the wire, will 

be four times that of a - aerial, because 


the equivalent - aerial is cai'rying a stationary wave having a 


value 27 at the base. 

In order to determine the polar diagram, we need to know 
the relative phases of the radiation produced by the equivalent 
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A 

4 


aerials. 


If we take the vector for the current / ^ at A as the 


reference, then will lag 180°, 270° and 450° as shown in 

Fig. 197. 

To find the phase of the equivalent stationar}^ wave in AB, 
we reverse 7^, since it is flowing in the opposite direction, and 
add to 7 j. Similarly, we add the reversed 7^ to 7^ to obtain 
the stationary wave in CD. It will be seen that this leads 90° 
on that in AB. Hence along the line of the aerials, looking 
towards the fed end, the time-phase and the space-phase cancel 
out and the maximum of the polar diagram will be in this 
direction. 


If similar vector diagrams are drawn for the case of - loops, 

2 

spaced ^ apart, it will be seen that maximum radiation is 


away from the fed end, but the more usual arrangement is that 
shown in Fig. 196. 

The vector diagrams assume that the velocity along the wire 
is the same as in space. As this is not quite true in the actual 
array, the spacing and length of the loops needs to be adjusted 
slightly, to allow for this effect. 

Since the array gives a good polar diagram and has a high 
radiation resistance, it is suitable for both transmission and 
reception but only over a limited frequency' band. The 
currents naturally decrease as we proceed along the array but 
by vaiying the dimensions the current can be made more 
uniform and the frequency band increased, at the expense of 
efficiency. 

The terminating resistance will be made equal to the charac¬ 
teristic impedance of the wire, which, for the - loops, is about 


30012. 


Energy Gain of Arrays 

If the solid polar diagram of a directional array is known 
and that of a single aerial is also known, then by integrating 
these polar diagrams we can find the power which each would 
use in order to produce the same field strength in the required 
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direction, and this power ratio (expressed usually in decibels) 
will be the gain of the arra}-^ over the single aerial. 

Franklin estimated originally that the energy gain of a 
broadside array system would be 9-6 per square wavelength of 
aperture surface compared with a half-wave aerial. The easiest 
comparison to make is to take one plane at a time and compare 
tlie gain of the array with one of the aerials which go to make 
it u]), as we nia^’^ suppose in this case that the vertical polar 
diagram is the same for both, since the same aerial height and 
quality of earth is involved. 

T. L. Eckerslcy, Green, and Southworth, treating specific 



case.s, have produced results which are in fair agreement with 
lu'anklin s, and tlie curve of Fig. 198 gives average values for 
the gain of an array of different apertures. 

It will be seen from this diagram that the energy gain is 
directly proportional to the array aperture. Thus a 6A an'ay 
has an energy gain of 43 (10 db) and a 12A array a gain of 86 
(19 db). Accordingly, if we add a 6A array to an existing 
array of CA, we shall double the energy gain. If, however, we 
have an array at both transmitting and receiving ends, the 
total gain of the system is now the product of the array gains, 
not the sum. This can best be seen by referring to the level 
diagram in Fig. 199. Consider an output power of 1 kW, i.e. 
00 db above a datum level of ImW, and an ionosphere attenua- 
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tion of 150 db. With no arrays, the level of received signal 
will be — 90 db, shown by curve 1. If we use at the trans¬ 
mitter an array having a 16 db gain, we raise the level at the 
transmitting end, and therefore at the receiving end, by 16 db. 



Fig. 199. Illustrating Overall Gain Due to Aerial Arrays 


as shown by curve 2. Had we increased the dimensions of the 
transmitting array to 12A, this would have increased the level 
at the transmitting and receiving end only by another 3 db, 
as shown by curve 3. On the other hand, had we left the dimen¬ 
sions of the transmitting array at 6A, raising the level by 16 db, 
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and used a GA array at the receiving end. tlie output level to the 
receiver would be raised by another IG db, i.e. the total gain 
would have been 32 db. If omni-directional aerials had been 
used at both ends, it would have been necessary to raise the 
transmitter power to 1,200 kW, to obtain tlie same level of 



I’lo. 201). 


PER CENT OF TOTAL TIME 
ABOVE GAIN INDICATED 

Effect of Propagation ConcGtions on Gain of Array. 


received signal, 

Fig. 1!)!). 


as is shown by tracing back the dotted line on 


It might be expected tiiat calculated values for the gain 
of an array S3'stcm would differ considerabl}" from the experi¬ 
mental figures since a number of uncertain factors are involved, 
but surprisingly’ enough calculated and measured gains are in 
very fair agreement. 

It is found, liowever, that the effective gain of an array does 
not remain constant but depends upon ionosphere conditions. 
1 his is because the full gain can only be obtained when we deal 
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with a perfectly-uniform wave front, as it is only then that the 
phase relationships in the various aerials are correct. Measure¬ 
ments taken over long periods indicate that only for a small 
percentage of the time is the full gain of the array obtained, 
Fig. 200 showing the average of some results made by Bruce on 
short-wave transmitter in Great Britain, as received in America. 


The Steerable Antenna (M.U.S.A.) 

It has been seen that most arrays are designed to provide a 
fairly-sharp zenithal polar-diagram having a maximum at a 
small angle from the horizontal in order to receive mainly the 



Fig. 201. Schematic Diagram of M.U.S.A. 


low-angle rays which have made the fewest “ liops ” and which 
are usually the strongest. The disadvantages attendant upon 
reception of too many of the rays have already been discussed 


(see page 152). It is evident that if the zenithal polar-diagram 
is to be fixed it cannot be too sharp, since the rays which are 


most prominent and useful vary in their angle of arrival. The 
M.U.S.A. system, which has been developed by the Bell System 
Laboratories and is in use at both ends of the transatlantic 


telephone service, employs a long line of horizontal, rhombic 
arrays and is capable of very great directivity in both planes. 
The vertical polar diagram is, however, instantly varied by 
electrical adjustments at the receiver and may therefore be 
adjusted to suit the var 3 dng conditions. 

An outline diagram of the arrangement is shown in Fig. 201, 
it being noted that the receiver is located in a line away from 
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the incoming signals. Let us concentrate our attention upon a 
ray arriving at some angle 6. This will arrive at (2) at a time 
d cos 6 

—^— secs, later than at (1) (where c is the velocity of the wave 

in space). The distance along the feeder from (2) is d metres 
less than from (1), however, and hence, if the velocity of the 
wave along the feeder is v, the voltage at the receiver provided 

d d cos 6 

by (2) will lead on that from (1) by-secs, and the 

V c 

phase angle between the voltages is therefore 

/d d cos 6 


2 ^/ 


radians. 


\v c 

Similarly, the voltage from the nth aerial will lead on that 
from (1) by 

277 / radians. 


V 


If we now provide phase-shifting arrangements in each 
feeder at the receiver end, we can compensate for the phase 
differences so that all the voltages add up in phase and produce 
the maximum possible resultant. This compensation will, 
however, only apply to the ray at the angle 6 and hence this 
ray has been selected from others which may be present, 
and evidently, by altering the phase-shifts, any ray can be 
selected. Two or more separate phase-shifting aiTangements 
can be provided so that several rays can be selected and later 
combined, though further phase adjustment will be necessary 
before combination because the different rays will have travelled 
different distances. 

It will be seen that the amount of phase-shift required 
depends upon the frequency of the signal, in the simple system 
we have described. For this reason and also because it would 
be very difficult to control the phase-shift at short-wave 
frequencies, in the actual equipment used the phase-shifting 
is carried out in a later stage of the receiver where the frequency 
is fixed. The method used is described in outline on page 631. 


Arrays for Ultra-short Waves 

The types of array which have been discussed can also bo 
used for u'aves from, say, 1*5 to 10 metres, as well ns for short 
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waves, and it naturally becomes easier and cheaper to produce 
a very sharp polar diagram as the wavelength is reduced. 
Some additional types are also considerably used on wave¬ 
lengths of 1 and 2 metres. 

Below 1 metre there would be great difficulty in carrying 
out the adjustments for correct phasing and termination 
required with some of the short wave arrays. Losses in, and 
radiation from, any complicated feeder system are also likely 
to be serious. Owing to the short wavelength, designs of arrays 
which are more on optical principles become practicable and 
are much used. 


Yagi Array 

This type of end-fire array, developed in 1928 by Yagi, 
has been much used on ultra-short wavelengths. The Yagi 



Fig. 202. A Yagi Array. 


array has only one fed aerial, the others being “ parasites.’' 

A typical array is shown in Fig. 202. A - aerial, A, is 

connected to transmitter or receiver. D^, D 2 and Dg are made 

somewhat shorter than - and therefore become “directors” 

2 

(see page 300). B is made longer than - and is therefore a 


“ reflector.” 

The calculation of the polar diagram is, in principle, the same 
as for the two aerials discussed on page 300. Each aerial has 
a coupling with each of the others, however, and a whole set 
of equations therefore results. The Mallock calculating 
machine has been used to obtain solutions for a number of 
arrangements. 
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Figs. 203, 204 sliow the horizontal and vertical polar diagrams 
(derived from curves given in Walkinshaw’s paper) for an 
arrangement of one driven aerial, one director and one reflector. 
Two different values of reactance are shown and it will be seen 


so* 



4 SO* 

Fig. 203. Horizontal Polar Diagram of Yagi Array. 


so* 



so* 


Fig. 201. ^’e^tical Polar Diagram of Yagi Array. 

that tlic polar diagram does not vary rapidly with change of 
reactance. The aerials are supposed to be in “ free space,” 
that is, the effect of the earth is not taken into account, but 
on the ultra-short waves, for which this aerial is likely to be 
used, the aerial will usually be a number of wavelengths above 
earth. 
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It is not found that the use of more than one reflector is 
effective, as the second reflector carries only a small current 
and therefore has a very slight effect upon the polar diagram. 
A number of directors can, however, be usefully employed with 
a sharpening up of horizontal and vertical polar diagrams. 

For some arrangements the input resistance of the driven 
aerial tends to get inconveniently small. (The example on 


page 301 suggests this.) 


A folded - aerial is sometimes used, 

2 


for which the resistance will be four times that of the ordinary 
type. 

In place of a reflector, a wire screen is sometimes employed, 
placed about 0*1A behind the driven aerial. 


Slot Arrays 

The behaviour of slot aerials has already been briefly 
discussed and it is evident that an array can be formed from 
correctly-spaced slots, suitably fed, the most practical arrange¬ 


ment being formed by cutting 


- slots in the walls of a wave- 
2 


guide. 

Such arrays fall into two main classes, depending upon 
whether the guide is closed by an adjustable piston (so that it 
is carrying a large stationary wave) or whether it is correctly 
terminated (and is therefore carrying a travelling wave). In 
the former case the phase of the wave will be the same all 
along the guide, except that it will be reversed in sign at each 
half-wavelength. In the latter, on the other hand, there wiU 
be a progressive change of phase depending upon the phase 
velocity in the guide. 

For example, we can cut slots on the broad face of a guide, 
one-half of the guide wavelength apart, and displace each 
alternate slot on opposite sides of the centre-line. If the guide 
is carrying a stationary wave, then the amplitude of the guide 
wave at each slot will be the same but the phases at adjacent 
slots will be opposite. The spacing on alternate sides of the 
centre-line will, however, correct for this and we have, there¬ 
fore, a line of radiators all of the same phase. The arrangement 
is, therefore, a broadside array. Like other arrangements 
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using stationary waves, it will only work satisfactorily over a 
small band of frequencies. 

If a travelling wave in the guide is used, then the spacing of 
slots is usually about 200 electrical degrees (instead of 180°) 
at the mean frequency to be used. Because the phase velocity 
within the guide is different from that in space, the beam formed 
makes an angle with the axis of the guide. This arrangement 
can be used satisfactorily over a wider frequency-band. Since 
the wave in the guide is being attenuated, it will be necessary 
to cut the slots so that the coupling of the slots further from 
the feed point of the guide is greater. 

Any of the slots mentioned on page 291 can be used to form 
an array. In all cases there Avill be coupling between the slots, 
just as between the aerials of other arrays, and this complicates 
the design. 


Electromagnetic Radiation from Homs 

If a waveguide is carrying an q wave, for example, then 
at a distance from the open end large compared with A there 
will be a radiation field of the same character as that produced 
by a dipole having its axis in the b direction. The radiation 
will be directed into a fairly sharp beam, the larger the dimen¬ 
sions the sharper being the beam, and vertical and horizontal 
polar diagrams are adjustable independently. 

The polar diagrams depend upon the type of wave carried 
by the guide, which can be understood if we consider the 
analogy with a set of dipoles at the aperture of the guide. In 
the Hj, f, case these are all in phase, though having different 
amplitudes, but the higher-order waves would correspond to 
dipoles having different phases. Thus the higher-order waves 
may produce zero radiation along the axis and two or more 
principal beams. 

If the end of a guide is used in this wa}', then a large cross- 
section is necessary in order to produce a sharp beam and 
there is considerable reflection back into the guide from the 
open end, because the effective impedance of free space is 
quite different from that of the guide. To radiate a greater 
proportion of the available energy and to direct it into a 
sharper beam, a horn may be used. This performs the same 
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directing and transforming action as an acoustical horn and 
will be the same in construction. 

To obtain the sharpest possible beam for a given aperture of 
horn, the field at the aperture should all be of the same phase, 
but this will not be the case in a simple horn, unless it is many 
wavelengths long. The phase-shift may be corrected b}’- placing 



Fio. 205. Phase Correction in a Horn Radiator. 

metal plates in the mouth of the horn (Fig. 205) so that the 
phase velocities (as in a waveguide) are increased over varying 
lengths and the phase at the aperture thereby adjusted. 

Conical horns are an obvious arrangement for radiating from 



Fig. 206. Bi-conical Horn. 

circular waveguides. When “ all-round,” horizontal radiation 
is desired, the bi-conical horn is a good solution (Fig. 206). 

Parabolic Reflectors 

The first short wave “ beam ” was produced by placing an 
aerial at the focus of a parabolic cylinder formed of vertical 
wires, but the arrangement was soon abandoned in favour of 
more efficient arrays, such as have been discussed. For waves 
of centimetre order, however, the parabolic reflector becomes a 
yery suitable means for producing a sharp beam. In discussing 
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the behaviour of the parabolic mirror, we naturally think in 
terms of optics, tliougli tliere are some modifications when 
dealing with radio waves. 

It is well known that if a source of radiation is placed at the 
focus of a parabolic mirror, a parallel beam of radiation emerges 
from the aperture. This is only strictly true of a point source, 
in which all the radiation comes exactly from the focus of the 
])arabola. 

When using light waves of wavelengths such as 0*5 x 10'^ cm. 
it is necessary to accurately shape the mirror and to give the 
surface a high polish. When using centimetre waves, however, 
it is finite unnecessary to polish the surface and the mirror can, 

in fact, be built up of wire mesh or per¬ 
forated material. This is useful when it is 
desired to reduce the windage and weight 
of the mirror. 

The ordinary light source usually 
illuminates the whole mirror fairly uni¬ 
formly, witli unpolarised liglit of many 
ditferent wavelengths. The aperture of 
I ' the mirror is so many wave-lengths wide 

that direct radiation from the source has 
little effect upon the polar diagram. 

In the radio case, however, the source 
may have quite a sharp polar diagram 
of its own and is producing polarised 
ratliation. usually of one fre(|uency or a narrow band of fre- 
(picncies. Also, since the mirror will liave a much smaller 
aperture (measured in wavelengths) the direct radiation fi'om 
the source may he by no moans negligible and will tend to spoil 
the polar diagram. Due to the polar diagram of the source, 
it will usually he necessary to use only a small portion of a 
parabola, so that the source is outside tiie aperture. 

A typical arrangement, suitable for 10 cm, is shown in 
Fig. 207. In this ease the focus is on the apertui'e plane and a 
parasitic aerial is used as a reflector, to direct as much as 
possible of the radiation from the aerial on to the mirror. The 
aerial is fed from a concentric line with a balancing arrangement 
such as that discussed on page 288. 

The jiolar diagram in the plane shown in the sketch has a 
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width of about 8"^ (to half-power radii), whilst in the plane 
at right angles the width is about 6°. This difference is due 
to the cosine polar diagram of the aerial in its plane, ^\'hich 
results in the mirror being less uniforml}^ illuminated (and 
therefore less effective) in this plane. 

When using centimetric waves the feed from the transmitter 
is often through a waveguide, rather than a concentric line. 
In such a case the aerial may be replaced by the open end of a 
waveguide, usually flared out to illuminate the mirror most 
effectivel3^ 
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CHAPTER X 


POWER AMPLIFIERS 


Short wave valve transmitters may be divided into two 
types, self-oscillators, and driven circuits, or power-amplifiers as 
they are often called. The self-oscillator is but seldom usedp^n 
short wave communication circuits except for small transmit¬ 
ters, and the power amplifier is now almost universal. The 
general principles on which power amplifiers are built are much 
the same whatever the frequency, but there are, in short wave 
working, several features that call for special attention. 

The object of a transmitter is, of course, to produce high 
frequency power, modulated in accordance with the signal to 
be transmitted. The power radiated should be of constant 
carrier frequency and all the modulation frequencies should be 
reproduced in their correct relationships. Since the power 
involved may be considerable, we are also interested in the 
power efficiency of the transmitter. 

A transmitter will generally include the following features : 

(1) A driving source of constant frequency. This may be 
of the same frequency as finally radiated or an exact fraction. 
In the latter case, a series of frequency-multiplying stages will 
be necessary and will usually form part of the master-oscillator 
unit proper. These multiplying stages may or may not 
amplify as well. 

(2) A chain of amplifier stages employing triodes, tetrodes 
or pentodes, working at the frequency to be radiated, each 
succeeding stage being of increasing power. 

(3) Methods for stabilising the various stages. With triodes 
this will take the form of some balancing system to eliminate 
the feedback of energy through the inter-electrode capacities 
of the valve. With tetrode and pentode valves such a pre¬ 
caution generally becomes unnecessary, although circuit design 
requires care. 

(4) The radio-frequency line, coupling the final amplifier to 
the aerial load. 


343 
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(5) Tli'e keying or modulation system with its attendant 
“ buffer ” or isolator stage, to prevent carrier scintillation. 

Leaving for the moment the driving source, the frequency- 
multiplying stages, circuit neutralisation and modulation, all 
of which are dealt with on other pages, one stage of amplifier 
proper will be considered. 

Such an amplifier may employ a single valve, or a pair in 
push-pull (see page 375). The load on all stages except the last 
will be the grid input losses of the succeeding stage, whilst the 
final stage will deliver power into the aerial, either directly or 



Fio. 208. Amplifier Stage. 


througli a radio-frequency line. And since the power dealt 
with in the later stages may be considerable, power efficiency 
considerations are important. 

Fig. 208 shows schematically one stage of a power amplifier, 
assumed neutralised to prevent self-oscillation, and driven from 
an input E.M.F., of frequency The D.C. grid circuit may be 
completed through a choke, or resistor, and the grid bias 
obtained from a D.C. supply, or by grid current where a leak 
is used, or both. Although the circuit is shown choke coupled 
to the D.C. anode supply, series-fed circuits are quite common. 
The grid and anode tuned circuits are each tuned to the operat¬ 
ing frequency and the load coupled to the anode circuit 
either directly or by means of a tuned secondarj^ the alternative 
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coupling circuits being shown in “ a,” “ b ” and “ c,” an 
inductive coupling (at the earthy end) being generally preferred. 
Sometimes a tapped primary circuit is used and the load 
connected directly as shown in Fig. 208d, known as a tt coupled 
circuit. Such a system enables a variable coil technique to be 
employed as no coupling coil is required, but it may be difficult 
to keep a good balanced circuit (see later) when the load is 
coupled. We propose to discuss the load circuit first, then the 
anode circuit as a whole, replacing the valve for the time by an 
equivalent alternator ; then the valve as a converter of D.C. 
to A.C., and finally the valve cathode and grid circuits. 


The Load Circuit 

Except in the case of an interstage, where the grid load of the 
following valve may be regarded as a resistance coupled through 
a capacitor directly across the anode tuned circuit (coupling 
“ a ” above), such a method of coupling the load is rarely used. 
For the final stage it is usual to employ a resonant secondary 
circuit with the load either in series, or in parallel, as shown in 
Fig. 208, “ b ” and “ c.” When the load resistance is low, say 
100 ohms or less, the series circuit will always be adopted, as it is 
easy to obtain full loading from the transmitter at unity power 
factor. If the load is of high resistance, saj'^ above 500 ohms, the 
parallel circuit will normally be found easy to design, as in 
this case the load resistance is high compared with the reactance 
of the coupling coil (and of the parallel tuning-capacitance), 
and full loading can be obtained at a unity power-factor. 

For intermediate values of load resistance it is more difficult 
to decide which type of circuit to use. If the load is con¬ 
nected in series, then, as it increases in resistance, a larger 
induced E.M.F. is necessary to circulate a given power. If the 
coupling coil has already been arranged so that the E.M.F. 
induced in each turn of it is as great as possible, it will be 
necessary to increase the turns. At the higher frequencies this 
may result in the coil resonating on its own, due to its self¬ 
capacity. 

If the parallel connection of load is employed, it can e 
shown that unless the coil reactance is less than half the value 
of the load resistance, the value of capacitance which makes 
the current in the load a maximum will not produce resonance 
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—that is, the total reactance in the circuit will not be zero. 
For values of load resistance between about 100 and 500 ohms, 
therefore, it will be necessary to consider each case on its own 
merits and decide whether the series or parallel connection 
will be the most economical. 

The Anode Circuit 

In Fig. 209 the valve has been replaced by an equivalent 
alternator, giving a terminal voltage at a frequencywhich 
is the resonance frequency of the anode circuit, the secondary 



Fio. 209. Equivalent Valve Circuit. 


being of the series-tuned type in which represents the useful 
load, coupled through a mutual M. Which type of circuit is 
selected for discussion is immaterial, of coui'se, since either form 
is convertible into the other, as seen from page 183. The 
circuit LR^jC is usuallv termed a “ tank circuit, because its 

Cv ^ 

principal function is to store energy during those parts of the 
cycle when the valve may be inoperative, thereby maintaining 
approximately sinusoidal conditions in LC, even though the 
current from the valve is far from sinusoidal in character. 

Since we have specified that the frequency of the alter¬ 
nator, is that of the resonance frequencies of the anode circuit 
tank and secondary, ^\'e can simplify the formulas relating to 
the circuit relationships thus : 


At resonance 
where 


= Vo 

= loM 
to = 




Since the back E.M.F. induced in L, due to is then 
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^^^0 is an equivalent series-resistance in the tank, replacing 

^ cc 

the effect of the load circuit, the value of this resistance being 


0 ) 21/2 



Hence the total series resistance in the tank circuit is 



0)2J/2 



We may consider the alternator as being connected across 
a tank circuit having a series resistance of Since the tank- 
circuit condenser will be adjusted so that the A.C. feed current 
If is in phase with E, the whole circuit will be equivalent to a 


resistance load on the alternator. Thus : 

z^ = ‘^ = Q^coL. . . . (4) 

where is the apparent Q factor of the tank circuit w^hen the 
load is coupled. 

The currents in the two branches of the tank circuit are 
practically independent of the circuit losses, even with the 
lowest Q values in use, and hence we have : 




Since 





that is, the current in the tank circuit depends, for any given 
applied A.C. voltage, entirely on the LjC ratio and not upon 
the load. 


Now 




. wL 

and Qi, the Q factor of the tank circuit alone, is —. 


Hence ^ ^ 

R, \Qz QJ 

Clearly, our object is to transfer as much of the generator 
output to the load as possible and it is therefore Useful to defane 
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a transfer efficiency as given by — 


Power in Load, W, 


Generator Output, W^ 

The power input to the tank circuit is given by : 

of whicli 

j 2 u>nr- 
j?. 


re 


is transferred to the load. The transfer efficiency is, therefore, 

R, "~\Q. QJ Q.-Q^ . (9) 




^ec + 


ojHP 


wL 


Qi 


K Q2 

We digress to note that tlie Q of any circuit, unless Q is very 
low, can be stated as : 

(p.d. across circuit) (current) V A 

power W 

The p.d. across the circuit is very nearly ojLI and hence 

V A wLl .1 wL 


W 


PR 


R ’ 


which is the voltage magnification factor of tlie circuit. 

From (9) we see that to obtain a high transfer efficiency the 
tank circuit itself should have as high a Q as possible, but that, 
when the load circuit is coupled, the effective Q should fall to 
as low a value as possible. There are, however, a number of 
design factors to consider and it may be easier to follow if we 
work through an example, in a somewhat unorthodox way 
perhaps. 


Example (1). A power of 1,000 W, at 10 !Mc/s, is required, in a 
load of 80^2 resistance, from a 3,000 volts R.M.S. supply. 

/ 2 X 80 = 1,000W. Hence /„ = 3.o2A 


Fioin (1), 


If T 7 7? I 3.52 X 80 


or 


ML. = 4.0 


277 X 10’ 

ft 


re 


where .1/ is in microhenrys and 7^, is in Amperes. 
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This means we can transfer 1,000 watts into an 80 ohm load, 
by selecting any convenient value for and using the appro¬ 
priate mutual. With a given supply voltage, it has been seen 
from (5) that the value chosen for will automatical] 3 ^ fix the 
LjC ratio of the circuit. 

Let us therefore choose various values for and determine 

CC 

the other values which result. 

Values of 7^^ from 1-0 to 20-0 amps, have been selected and 
the constants of the circuit resulting are shown in Table XII. 

Table XII. The, Tank Circuit 



Icc 

Amps 

M 

Mice 

R 

n 

L 

ElwL 

nH 

C 

1 

10 

4-5 

4-5 

10200 

47*6 

5*3 

2 

25 

1-82 


167*0 


13*25 

3 

5*0 

0-90 


40*5 

9*52 

! 26*50 

4 

100 

•45 


10-2 

4*76 

53*0 

6 

200 

•225 

99 

2*52 

2*38 

106*0 


In Tables XIII and XIV is shown the resulting values in the 
circuit, for the “ no-load ” and “ load ” condition. In obtain¬ 
ing these we have made only one assumption, that remains 
the same for the different values of coil chosen, a value of 120 
being taken as reasonable. 


Table XIII. No-load Conditions 



Icc 

Amps 

Ucc 

Q 

Zx 

a 

// 

niA 

VA 

IF 

VAjW 
“ Qx 

1 


25-0 

360,000 

8-35 

3,000 

25*0 

120 

2 

2*5 

10-0 

144,000 

20-8 

8.500 

62-5 

99 

3 

5*0 

5*0 

72,000 

41*6 

15,000 

125*0 

>9 

4 

10*0 

2-5 

36,000 

83*5 

30,000 

250*0 

99 

6 

20*0 

1-25 

18,000 

167*0 

60,000 

5000 

99 


Table XIV. Load Conditions 



Icc 

Amps 

Rt 

o 

Z ^ 

a 

if 

inA 

VA 

D 


Transf. 

ElBcy. 

1 


1045 0 


342 

3,000 

1,025 

2*92 

98% 

2 


177*0 

8,480 

354 


1,062 

7-06 

94% 

3 

5*0 

. 45-5 

8,000 

375 

15,000 : 

1,125 

13*55 

89% 

4 

10*0 

12*7 

7,200 

416 

30,000 

1,250 

24-0 

80% 

5 

20*0 

3-75 

6,000 

500 

60,000 

1,600 

40*0 

67% 
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From these tables the following points should be obsen^ed 
particularly, (r/) The effective loading varies inversely as the 
square of tlie current, (b) A fixed goodness of tank circuit, i.e. 

constant, does not mean a fixed loss of power in the tank 
circuit, for a given Alternating Supply voltage, but the tank 
circuit loss is inversely proportional to the LjC ratio, (c) The 
transfer efficiency is greatest when is smallest, but this 
requires small values of tank circuit capacitance. Also, it is 
seen from the values of and Z,^. that the effective resistance 
across the generator, when the tank circuit is loaded drops, 
and therefore a larger A.C. feed current is drawn. Note that the 
product of voltage and current in the tank circuit remains 
constant for both loaded and unloaded conditions, if the supply 
voltage remains constant. In practice, of course, as with any 
generator, tlierc will be a small progressive di'op of voltage as 
the load is increased. 


Choice of Q, 

The various factors which bear upon the value of selected 
may be summarised as follows : 


1. The lower Qo, 


2 . 




3. 

4. 






b. 


yy yy yy 


the greater the transfer efficiency, 
the flatter the frequency response, and the 
less the side-band cutting, 
the greater the harmonic content, 
the greater the divergence between phase, 
amplitude, and unity P.F. resonance, 
the greater the L/C ratio. 


The first two suggest should be lowered, but the other 
three impose limits, which vary with circumstances. We have 
already dealt with (1) in a general way, and it will be desirable 
to discuss the other factors. 

(2) Sidc-ba}id Cuttlny. In designing a tuncd-circuit amplifier 
the receiving engineer has, in addition to obtaining a high volt¬ 
age amplification, to take two other important factors into 
consideration, viz. a resonance curve having a pass-band that 
will accept the wanted frequencies, but having considerable 
attenuation outside, in order to elimmate interference. Since 
a transmitter is only producing the necessary band of signal 
frequencies, wo have no need to consider the cut-off region of a 
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resonance curve, but can concentrate on having negligible 
attenuation in the pass region. On short waves it is easy to 
achieve high fidelity as may be seen from Fig. 210 which shows a 
portion of a imiversal, resonance curve. It will be observed 
that the carrier frequency, the maximum off-resonance 
side-band frequency, and Q are related to a factor a such that, 
for an attenuation of 1 db, a is *25. Thus at a frequency of 
10 Mc/s, even with a Q as high as 100, we could pass side-band 
frequencies up to 25 kc/s with not more than 1 db loss. In 
ordinary S.W. transmitters for telephony or broadcasting we 



Q /o 

where= resonance frequency 

— max side band off resonance 

Fio. 210. Universal Resonance Curve. 


need not, therefore, consider (2), but it will become important 
in facsimile and in television, even on U.S.W's. 

(3) Harmonic Content. When we come to discuss actual 
valve performance we shall find that, if a valve amplifier is 
adjusted for high power efficiency, it is not equivalent to a 
generator giving a sinusoidal output but that the feed-current 
waveform, may be very distorted, containing large harmonics. 

At the resonance frequency the circuit presents a pure 
resistance given by wLQ but to the harmonics it presents an 
impedance which is lower than this—very much lower if the 
Q is high—the relationship being approximately : 


Impedance off resonance 
Impedance at resonance 
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where is the off-resonance frequency and /„ is the resonance 
frequency. 

In consequence the percentage of harmonics in the voltage 
wave will be much lower than in the impulsing current wave- 
in fact, if the Q is fairly high, the output waveform may be 
practically sinusoidal even though current passes for only a 
fraction of each cycle. But with low Q values the harmonic 
output is by no means negligible and would represent a trouble¬ 
some output on high power transmitters. 

For instance, if the current wave consists of a series of half- 

4 

sine impulses, the amplitude of the second harmonic is — 


that of the fundamental (see page 360). But if we consider 
the relationship of fundamental and second harmonic, and the 
impedance relationship given above for the same frequencies, 
we obtain relative voltages of fundamental to harmonic 
in the output for different circuit Q values, as given below : 

Q 50 25 20 15 10 5 

EJE^ *0057 -Oil *014 *019 *028 *057 


(4) Parallel Resonance. It is well known that the condition 
for series current-resonance is wL = —- and is therefore 

OJL/ 


independent of the circuit resistance. With a parallel LO 
circuit of high Q value its impedance is maximum and 

resistive at a frequency at which wL = -— (i.e. the series 


resonance frequency), the generator current is there¬ 
fore a minimum and in phase with the generator voltage, 
and there is maximum circulating current in LC, all very 
desirable conditions and making for ease of adjustment to 
optimum conditions. (It is such conditions we have assumed 
in our previous example.) But with circuits of low Q we 
have more than one so-called resonance frequency; one at 
which the circuit is resistive, another at which the circuit has 
maximum impedance, and yet another at which there is 
maximum circulating current in LC. These various resonances 
diverge from each other and from the frequency at which 

=> —, by an amount which increases with circuit resistance 
wC 
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(i.e. decrease of Q) and is greatest when all the resistance 
is in one branch, as is usual with a normally-coupled single¬ 
valve circuit. Such a condition is clearly undesirable and 
makes circuits of Q value less than about 10 difficult to 
adjust. For instance with a circuit of ^ = 10, the dffierence 
between the frequency for series resonance and that for an 
in-phase current feed is 0*5%. The differences mentioned can 
be minimised by distributing the load between the two circuit 
branches and will become least when the resistance is divided 
equally between them as is possible by circuits which will be 
discussed later, so that in such cases Q values much less 
than 10 can be employed if desired. 

(5) Minimum Circuit Capacity. It has been noted that to 
get the lowest we need the highest LjC ratio, so that our 
most efficient condition will be when there is no capacity in the 
circuit additional to that of the valve and “ strays.*’ Since 
circuits usually have to tune to a frequency band, this condition 
can best be met by using only a very small variable condenser 
in parallel with the valve and employing a series of appropriate 
inductors or a variable inductor to cover the wave-range. It is 
not easy to calculate the minimum stray capacity of a short 
wave circuit as so much of it is due to random capacity of the 
circuit as a whole, and not merely the valve capacity. 

The design of such a circuit as previously discussed would 
therefore be carried out in the following manner. An arbitrary 
value for would be selected having regard to such of the 
above factors as are material, observing that increase of power 


forces down the value of and raising the supply voltage 
raises Q^j for reasons which will become evident shortly. As a 
guide we can state that values will lie between 20 and 10 
for small powers, and between 10 and 6 for large powers, for a 
single valve circuit. Having selected the value of will 
then be determined to give a transfer efficiency of some 90% 
with small powers and rather more with large. Then, knowing 
@2 and Qi, we are in a position to determine the circuit constants. 

Thus in the particular example previously set out we should 
have designed it in the following manner ; 


Problem (2). Deliver 1,000 watts to a load of 80 ohms resistance 
at a frequency of 10 Mc/s from an A.C. supply of 3,000 volts. 

B.W.W. ^ 
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Solution. 

(]) — say, 12 7?„ = 80 Watts output = 1,000 

Transfer efficiency 

say, 90% = 3-52 „ tank = 100 

= 120 „ total = 1,100 

(2) Find first F.-l ~ Q 2 Watts 

-- 12 X 1,100 
= 132,000. 

(3) Tank current I, = VAjE = 132,000/3,000 ^ 4*4 amps. 

(4) Tank inductance ^ Ejoil,,. Tank condenser I,JEw 

L = 10-85/iH. 0 = 23-30/i/xF. 

(5) Mutual = 

= 102^H. 

(fi) A.C. feed current = Watts/voltage 

1,100/3,000 ^Loaded. 

■366 amps. J 

(7) Circuit impcdeuce loaded = mL = 8,100f?, 

unloaded = wL = 81,000f}. 

It will be observed that the circuit constants obtained lie 
between those of (2) and (3) of the previous analysis and that 
the capacitance found (23-3)a/iF) is sufficiently above the 
estimated value of valve and stray capacitance for a small 
tuning condenser to be employed, 

Kiiising the Anode Voltage 

If wo raise the supply voltage, leaving the same, the 
required value of L is proportional to the square of the voltage 
and C inversely as the square. Thus, in our example, if the 
voltage becomes 6,000, L would rise to 44^H and C fall to 
fi-S/x/iF. Such a capacitance would be less than that of the 
valve and circuit self-capacitance, for most layouts, and it 
would therefore be necessary to raise 


Power Output 

The value of L required is inversely proportional to the 
power, whilst C is dii’eotly proportional to it. Thus if the 
voltage remained at 3,000 in our example, but the power was 
to be 100 kW, then L becomes O-lOS^tH and C 2,330/i^F. 
These figures are clearly unworkable and both a reduction of 
^2 6nd a rise in voltage will be necessary. 
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The Valve 

We will now deal with the use of a valve for converting D.C. 
power into A.C. at the correct frequency. Transmitters may 
employ high or low-impedance triodes, tetrodes or pentodes, 
but, from the point of view of power efficiency, it is largely 
immaterial which type is used. This somewhat surprising fact 
will be made clearer later in the discussion. 

Consider the alternator of Fig. 209 replaced by a valve, the 
circuit being as shown in Fig. 208. Clearl}^ what we must 
establish is the relationship between the D.C. anode supply 
voltage and the A.C. voltage converted from this D.C. by the 
valve to the circuit and also the waveform of the current 
supplied by the valve. 

Since the circuit LGR is resonant and is, therefore, an 
equivalent resistance load on the valve, we can immediately 
establish the phase relationships between the currents and 
voltages, which are as follows : 

Anode voltage (E^ in phase opposition to grid voltage {Eg). 

Anode current (1^) in phase with grid voltage (Eg). 

Anode current (7^) in phase opposition to anode voltage (E^). 

Anode current (7^) in phase with load voltage (Ej^^). 

These phase relationships will be the same whether the 
load is a pure resistance or a parallel-resonant circuit, with one 
important difEerence. The D.C. voltage drop in the resonant 
circuit being negligible, the voltage across it is purely alter¬ 
nating and not an alternating voltage superimposed on a 
D.C. voltage as in the resistance case. Hence the voltage 
across the valve can rise above the D.C. value during part of 
the cycle, since the valve voltage is always the difference of 
supply voltage and anode load voltage. In practice the valve 
voltage can rise to approximately twice the supply voltage. 

In addition to the phase relationships in the valve itself 
which we have just discussed, we have also those of the oscilla¬ 
tory circuit currents and Iq and voltage Ej^q which are well 
known and are those of the ordinary parallel-resonant circuit, 
namely ; 

7^ in quadi’ature (nearly), lagging on Ej^^ 

Iq in quadrature, leading on Ej^q 

7^ the “ make up ' uui’rent, in phase with 
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Power Output 

In order to obtain the greatest output for a given A,C. grid 
voltage and with sinusoidal anode current and voltage, the 
load resistance would require to be equal to the A.C. resistance 



of the valve. This is not usually what Ave requu'C, however, 
in power amplifiers, and the load resistance is settled from 
quite other considerations and is not directly related to the 
valve resistance. 
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In practice we cannot afford to avoid the grid current 
region, as it would reduce our available swing of anode volts 
and current, and limit the useful characteristics of the valve ; 
and hence the amplitude of A.C. voltage on the grid (usually 
termed “ grid swing ”) wiU be made great enough to vary the 
anode current from zero to the saturation value ; further, we 
never work sinusoidally, but with a current pulse which operates 
for only a fraction of the cycle to be described later. Under 
these conditions, the coirect load resistance to obtain maximum 
output is much lower than the valve A.C. resistance, and it is 
rather a question of utilising as much of the available valve 
characteristic as possible. 

The anode-current/anode-volts characteristic curve of a 
typical transmitting valve is shown in Fig. 211, where the curve 
for + 250 volts on the grid represents the “ limiting edge ” 
of the characteristic, so-called because curves for larger grid 
voltages will lie almost on top of this curve for which practically 
the whole electron emission from the filament reaches either 
the anode or grid. It will be seen that the available filament 
emission current in this valve is one ampere. 

Class A Valve Operation 

We will first discuss the best adjustments on the assumption 
that anode current is to flow during the whole cycle, that is, 
the alternating component of the anode current will be approxi¬ 
mately sinusoidal, so-called Class A operation. 

If the one-ampere, anode current could be obtained when 
the anode volts were zero, then the operating voltage-current 
line should terminate at = lA, = 0 and if the D.C. supply 
voltage is fixed at 6,000 volts then the load line should be a 
straight line to = 0, = 12,000 volts, so that varied 

between 0 and 12,000 volts. Such a load would utilise to the 
fullest extent the available emission and supply voltage. We 
are assuming that this adjustment is possible without exceeding 
the permissible anode dissipation. 

The actual characteristic shows, however, that lA cannot 
be obtained with less than about 1,000 volts on the anode and 
hence e can only usefully vary between 1,000 and 11,000 
volts, the amplitude of the alternating voltage being 5,000 peak 
volts. The best load line is, therefore, Y, a^, and in this 
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case would represent an equivalent resistance 


5,000 

0-5 


10,000 ohms. It will be seen that the mean anode current 
is 0*5 A and hence the input power is 6,000 X 0*5= 3,000 W 
and is represented by the rectangle o, 0. The R.M.S. 

5,000 

value of the alternating anode volts is - • and of the current 

V 2 


iS 



hence the alternating power output is 


\ X 5,000 X 0*5 = 1,250 watts, 


represented by half the area aj di and the efficiency is 
42%. 

It will be seen that the smaller tlie minimum anode voltage 
at which the full anode current can be obtained, the greater 
is the efficiency, the theoretical maximum being 50% when 
this voltage is zero. Most transmitting valves are designed 
HO that wlieri the maximum emission is being utilised, the 
minimum anode voltage will be some 10% to 20% of the 
D.C. supply voltage, this giving an empirical rule as a basis 
of design calculations. 

The ratio of Peak A.C./D.C. is the voltage conversion of the 
valve. Although this may be *85 or *90 when the valve is 
delivering peak current, the voltage conversion will rise to 
nearly TO when the load is reduced, since the peak voltage 
]joint slides down the limiting edge from the point to 0. 

This matching of load to valve (it is rather the reverse in 
practice, as we have seen) is thus a matter of valve limits and 
has nothing to do with the valve slope-resistance as can be seen 
from Fig. 211. 

These same arguments apply whether a triode, tetrode or 
pentode valve i.s used. Tiie only difference is in the amount of 
energy re{piired from the grid input-circuit to drive the valve 
to the peak emission point. In tlio triode case we have to run 
into grid current for a considerable portion of the grid cycle, 
tlieroby requiring much power from the previous stage. This 
will bo seen by studying the curve of Fig. 211 which is for a 
triode valve of high slope resistance. In the tetrode or pentode 
case tlie zero grid-voltage curve is near the peak-emission 
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curve, and hence very little grid power will be required to 
drive the valve to anode saturation. 

We can understand easily how the power conversion will 
fall away with other values of for if the resistance is lowered 
we lose voltage swing (steeper load characteristic), whereas if 
it is raised we lose current swing (flatter load characteristic). 

In matching valve and circuit we should aim to have the 
valve connected across the whole tank, and should not employ 
“ tapped down ” circuits. For with a tapped-down circuit the 
tank current is raised and losses increased ; and with circuits 
mutually coupled to an output, the tap-down increases the 
harmonic content in output as the impedance to the harmonic 
frequency is increased in the condenser branch, and reduced in 
the inductance branch which is coupled to the output. 

Since the efficiency of Class A valve operation is low, the 
method of operating the valve is changed by biassing the grid 
back negative, so that current flows for only a fraction of the 
total cycle, the grid driving volts being adjusted so as to drive 
the valve always up to the peak anode saturation current 
condition, no matter how much grid negative may be applied. 
This has the effect of raising the conversion efficiency, and 
because the valve load circuit is of the parallel circuit type 
discussed, the voltage across it, and the current circulating 
within it, remain very nearly sinusoidal even though the feed 
current supplying it with energy departs very much from a 


sine-wave form. 

As explained, the parallel-resonant circuit acts like a fly¬ 
wheel and its efficiency as such will depend upon the ratio 
between the energy oscillating in it and the energy dissipated 


kVA 


in it per cycle, that is, upon the ratio Q value. 


The smaller this ratio the greater the efficiency of transfer from 
tank to output but the greater the harmonic content, as has 
been shown. 


Class B Working 

If we bias the grid back to cut-off, in which case the 
angle of current flow is 180°, this is known as Class B 
working. The locus of El will thus be assuming we 

still drive up to the point F, this being an equivalent load line. 
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but not in the accepted sense of the term, namely as a line 
whose slope is an inverse function of the circuit resistance. It 
will be seen that as the valve voltage swings down from to 
and back, a half-sine current wave will flow to a peak value 
y, as shown under “ B,” I'ig* 211, and that as the anode 
voltage rises from dg to and do^vn again, no current passes. 
Thus although anode current and anode voltage are still in 
anti-phase, the current wave only flows for half the cycle. 
The equation for series of half-sine waves is : 

i =zh^[-4-sin 6 ‘~cos29 . . . . 1 

" 2 Ltt^ tt 3 J 


The first term is the D.C. component and, when multiplied 
by the supply voltage, gives the input power. The average 

cinrent is now == *318 amps., and the rectangle 0 b^b^d^ 

7T 


shows the input power. The alternating voltage is, as we have 
already explained, very nearly sinusoidal and hence the output 
power is given by the product of R.M.S. voltage by the 
R.M.S. fundamental current. It will be seen from the series 
above that the fundamental current is : 


max 


sin 6, this having a maximum value = 


max 


Thus the power output 



max 

2 



A.C. max' 


The remaining terms in the expression for will convey no 
power because the corresponding harmonics in the voltage wave 
are negligible. The efficiency is improved to 66% because the 
anode current now flows mainly when the anode voltage is low, 
so that the product of anode current and anode voltage inte¬ 
grated over a cycle (the valve anode loss) is smaller. 


Class C Working 

If the grid bias be still further increased negative, the angle 
of current flow will now be less tlian 180®, and we have what is 
known as Class C valve operation. Thus if the bias is such 
that the angle of current flow is about 120®, the El line will be 
approximately Fig. 211, a ciUTont pulse of shape 

indicated by “ C,” Fig. 211 passing only as the anode voltage 
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falls from ^2 fo di and back to c? 2 , current being cut off during the 
rest of the cycle of anode voltage up to and back to d^. Thus 
the input power has fallen to that represented by the rectangle 
0 CjC 2 d^, the conversion efficiency has risen above that for Class 
B working, but actually the output power would have 
fallen somewhat with the same peak current Y shown in 
Fig. 211. 

Quite clearly with the three types of adjustment we have 
widely varying conditions, not only of efficiency but of valve 
current conditions and input power, Table XV below giving 
some results in tabulated form. 


Table XV. D.C. Supply Voltage 6,000 V. Peak Emission lA. 
Minimum Anode Voltage 1,000 V. Alternating voltage 
(max. value) 5,000 V. 


Class 

Anode Current. 

Ratio 

Peak/ 

Mean. 

Imput 

Power 

Watts. 

Anode 

Loss. 

Output 
Power 
Watts. , 

Effi¬ 

ciency 

% 

D.C. Compt. 

Fundamental 
A.C. Compt. 
(max. value.) ' 

A 

0-5 

0-5 

2 

3,000 

1,750 

1,250 

42 

B 

0-318 

0-5 

3-15 

1,890 

640 

1,250 

66 

C 

(I sine 
wave.) 

1 

0-163 

0-310 

6-15 

978 

203 

775 

79 


Design of Circuits for Class B and C 

It is clear that for any type of valve operation other than 
Class A, the power output on a frequency depends upon 
the A.C. component of the fundamental frequency in the 
current wave, the relationship of this component to the peak 
and average valve currents, upon the resulting power conversion 
efficiency, and upon the valve characteristics, which may be 
considered to be very nearly linear when operated for a portion 
of the cycle up to saturation. 

As has been seen from the worked-out Class B example, 
the various factors are directly a function of the wave-form, 
and since we consider the valve linear and grid and anode 
voltage swings sinusoidal, they are directly a function of the 
“angle of current flow.” By angle of current flow is meant 
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that portion about the peak of a sine wave whose base is 6°. 
Thus with Class B, 6° is 180° and w'e have a complete half¬ 
sine wave with its peak at 90°. With a Class C, 120° angle of 
current flow, the base is 120°. The shape of the pulse, there¬ 
fore, is that portion of a sine curve from its peak at 90°, to 30° 
one side and 150° the other. 

The relationships wanted can best be shown by a series of 
curves, Fig. 212 showing the conversion efficiency plotted as a 
function of angle of current flow, 0°, and Fig. 213 shows the cur- 



e 

Angh of current f/ov^ 

Eia. 212. Power Convor.^ion for Different Anglos of Current Flow. 

rent relationships also plotted against an angle of current flow 
Three efficiency curves are given, one for each of three 
voltage conversions, of 100%, 90% and 80%, so that the 
peak and R.M.S, A.C. voltage can bo directly related to the 
D.C. supply voltage available. 

The current curves are related to a given value of A.C. 
fundamental current, of 1*0 A peak value, not to bo confused 
with the peak saturation current. There are a number of 
interesting points to call attention to in Fig. 213. First, that 
for a given value of alternating current, the peak ciurent 
required for Class B working is exacth' the same as required 
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for Class A \vorking, as may be seen by comparing peak points 
at 180° and 360°. That for angles of current flow between 
360° and 180°, a less peak is required to give the same A.C., 
whereas for angles of current flow below 180°, the peak current 
required rises very rapidly. Observe that the average current 



Angle of current flow 6 

Fig. 213. Relation of Peak Currents for Different Angles of Current FIo^. 


value, i.e. the efiective D.C. value, falls steadily as the angle 
of current flow is reduced, and that at an angle of current flow 
of 210°, the D.C. component equals the R.M.S. A.C. component. 
For angles less than 210°, the D.C. value is actually less than the 
R.M.S. A.C. being produced. 

Once we have settled upon the angle of current flow, by the 
use of the curves given in Figs. 212, 213, it is a simple matter to 
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determine the valve parameters required, and it will be easiest 
to show how they can be used by continuing the design of the 
transmitter, the output circuit of which was given on page 354. 

Problem 3. Determine the valve parameters and supply, for a 
valve Class C operated, 9 = 130'". The output and tank circuits 
have characteristics as previously determined, viz. : 

Frequency = 10 Mc/s. Ro = 80f?. /<, = 3'52A. 

Tank : L = 10*85 pH. C - 23*30 ppF. = 4-40A. Z = 8,100f2 

loaded. 

Power ; Output 1,000 W. 

Tank = 100 W. 

Total 1,100 watts . . . . . • (I) 

A.C. Voltage (R.M.S.) = 3.000 .(2) 

A.C. Current (R.M.S.) = EjZ = ‘366A. . . . (3) 

Solution 3. The angle of current flow 6 = 130'. Assuming a 
reasonable voltage conversion of *85, then from Fig. 212, interpo¬ 
lating between curves of 80% and 90%, we find that for 0° = 130°, 
the conversion efficiency = 76*5%. 

Power 

Total A.C. power required . . . = 1,100 watts. 

„ power to be supplied, 1100/*765 . IT; = 1,440 „ 

Valve loss ..... IT,, = 340 „ 

Voltage 

Voltage conversion (as above) . . = 0*85 

A.C. R.M.S. volts required . . . = 3,000 volts. 

A.C. peak volts required, 3,000/*707 . = 4,243 „ 

D.C. supply voltage, 4243/*85 . . = 5,000 ,, 

Current, From the curves of Fig. 213 it is seen that for an angle 
of 130° we have the following current relationships : 

Peak saturation . . . . . . 2*46 

A.C. current, peak ...... 1*0 

A.C. current, R.M.S. ..... *707 

D.C. average feed ...... *560 

Since we require an A.C. feed of •36GA, wo must reduce the above 
current figures in proportion and thus wc obtain : 

. p I A.C. feed, R.M.S., •707/1*935 . . . = *366 

* I A.C. peak, 1*00/1*935 . . . . = *517 

j Peak saturation, 2*46/1*935 . . . = 1*27 

* \Avcrage current, *56/1*935 . , . = *289 

Thus we have to select a valve having an anode dissipation of 
340 watts, with a cathode capable of giving a peak anode current of 
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1-27 amps., that is more than four times the average value, at an 
anode voltage of 750, i.e. 15% of the D.C. voltage. Observe that 
the impedance and type of valve do not enter into the problem at 
this stage. The anode D.C. supply needed aWII be 5,000 volts. 

The choice of $ is determined chiefly by the requirements 
of the transmitter although the power and choice of valves 
available also enter into the matter. For a telegraph trans¬ 
mitter, where we are only concerned with “ on ” “ off ” con¬ 
ditions, we work always with Class C, and the value of 9 
chosen will lie between 120® and 150°, the former giving the 
higher anode conversion efficiency, as has been seen from the 
curves of Fig. 213. But from the curves of Fig. 214 it is also 
seen that as 6 is reduced below angles of 150°, the peak anode 
current rises very rapidly, and hence greater filament power 
will be required. Further, the smaller 6^ the more the grid 
negative required, and in consequence the greater must be 
the grid driving voltage and power. Hence, although the 
smaller the value of 6 the greater the anode conversion efficiency, 
but not necessarily the overall efficiency, and it has been found 
in practice that 120° represents a normal minimum for 6. 

Load Impedance and Load Line 

We have seen that the parallel LCR circuit acts as a resistance 
load, and it is well known that such resistance can be drawn 
across the valve characteristic, as a line of slope Ejl 

(reversed). This was done for the Class A example in 
Fig, 211. When we bias the grid negative so that current 
flows only for a portion of the cycle, although we may be 
supplying the same fundamental frequency power to the same 
circuit at the same average voltage, the circuit slope line no 
longer shows the operating condition, or traces out the changes 
of E and 7, because the locus of the El changes only coincide 
with the impedance slope line under sinusoidal conditions. 
How the various El lines change with grid bias can be seen from 
Fig. 214 which are plotted for a fixed D.C. .voltage, constant 
circuit impedance and the same A.C. output. The curves 
show that the active part of the El curve (i.e. that part from 
saturation to cut-off) commence by flattening slightly, then 
steepen, and at 6 =■ 180° the curve is twice as steep as the load 
line, since it has the same peak value of current and half the 
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voltage base. And for smaller values of 6 than 180®, the curves 
steepen rapidl}’-, becoming nearly vertical for very small values 
of 0. 

It so happens that for 0 = 180° the El curve is twice as 





Fio. 214. OjH'mting CoiuUti(^ns for Different .\nglos of Current Plow. 

steep as the load curves, and there is therefore a direct relation¬ 
ship between them and t!ie angles, viz. 300/180. But for 
other values of 6 there is no simple relationship. 

Off Resonance Conditions 

Before leaving the subject of the output circuit we must 
discuss the effect of not correctly tuning the output circuit to 
the input frequency (which remains constant as it is 
determined by the driving source). 

The impedance/frequency and plAase/frequency curves of a 
parallel resonant circuit are dependent upon the Q of the 
circuit. This means that for an unloaded tank, where the Q 
is high, wo shall have a sharp-peaked impedance curve, as 
shown by Fig. 215, but for a loaded tank its shape will be 
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much flatter, as shown by Q 2 , and being the effective 
resistance values at resonance, when the phase angle is zero. 

Since the A.C. feed ~ EjZ, the shape of the feed current 
curves would be as shown by and if the circuit was supplied 
from a constant voltage source. These curves show that the 
feed is a minimum at resonance, but that vdth a lightly loaded 
circuit there is a very considerable dip in the feed curve, 
whereas with a heavily loaded circuit the dip may be small. 

These curves of feed will in the main be similar to those 
of the D.C. feed in a Class C operated valve, not quantita¬ 
tively, however, since with a valve conversion the A.C. voltage 



fo 

Fig. 215. Curroiit-Froquency Curves for Tuned Output Circuit.^. 

is not constant under all conditions. In fact as the load circuit 
becomes reactive and of lower impedance, off tune, the El 
locus becomes elliptical in form and its axis steeper, which 
means that not only do E and I change from their anti-phase 
condition, but the amount of D.C. voltage converted is greatly 
reduced. 

We have mentioned the importance of the opposite-phase 
condition with Class C and, as it is not easy to pick out the 
minimum-feed condition with a heavily loaded circuit, it is 
preferable to tune the cii’cuits up at less than full coupling, 
where the tuning is clearly observed. In tumng a coupled- 
circuit transmitter it is necessary to ensure that both circuits 
are correctly tuned. Thus the primary should be tuned 
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without a secondary (if necessary on reduced power), and the 
secondary tuned afterwards. Otherwise if the two are coupled 
first without tuning, there are a number of compromise tuning 
adjustments which will apparently give a resonance adjust¬ 
ment, hut which in reality are incorrect. 

• K 


The Grid Input Circuit 

The grid of an amplifier requires both a steady negative bias 
and an H.F. potential, correctly proportioned so as to obtain 
the correct angle of current flow and the required power output. 
Actually there is a fair latitude in grid-circuit adjustment, as 
will be seen later. 

When using Class B for telephony the static bias must be 
obtained from a D.C. supply, as any automatic grid-current 
bias would be subject to unwanted variations when the input 
is modulated. For Class C telegraph operation, however, 
although a small static bias may be provided to safeguard the 
valve should the H.F. driving voltage fail, it is usual to obtain 
most of the bias from a grid leak. This resistance carries the 
pulses of grid current which occur when the grid goes positive 
each cycle and the average value of these pulses through the 
bias resistor provides a bias voltage. 

The H.F. voltage is generally obtained from the tuned 
circuit of the previous stage, although in some cases the output 
of the previous valve is coupled to the following tuned grid cir¬ 
cuit through a H.F. transmission line. Quite clearly the applied 
grid voltage must be of sufficient value for its positive peak 
(however loaded by grid current) to drive the grid up to the 
limiting edge. As previously mentioned, the smaller the angle 
of cun’ent flow the greater must bo the grid negative bias and 
the greater the H.F. gi’id voltage. 

It was mentioned earlier that since we must run into grid 
current in order to obtain a reasonable anode conversion 
efficiency, the driving stage is called upon to provide H.F. 
power of an amount which depends upon the type of valve, 
the frequency of operation and the way it is operated. 

If we had the full characteristics of the valve, including the 
values of grid current at high, positive, grid-voltages and low 
anode volts, it would be possible to design the grid circuit 
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directly, but as these valve constants are never available 
values are usually obtained empirically. 

If no characteristics are available a rough approximation 
can be made in the following way. 

Fig. 216 shows the conditions obtaining at the minimum 
anode-voltage condition in an amplifier in tune. E is the D.C. 
anode-voltage, the half anode-voltage swing falling 

to a value of E^ min., taken as 15% of E, is the 

anode-current pulse, being its average. Eg^^ is the grid 



negative bias, Egj, the grid swing (sinusoidal about the 
bias datum), and E^^^ the positive grid swing above zero 
(assumed sinusoidal), ig is the grid-current pulse and Ig 
the average grid current. 0 is the angle of current flow and 
is the value of anode voltage at anode current cut-off. 

It will be observed that the anode and grid swings have been 
assumed sinusoidal and that the positive peak value rises to 
that of the minimum anode voltage. This is a very approxi¬ 
mate empirical rule since in actual fact the positive grid 
voltage peak is considerably flattened, due to grid current. 
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Thus, if peak grid measurements taken positive and negative 
from zero are added, they will not be found to equal double the 

grid bias, but less due to this flattening. 

To obtain these curves we need to know only the of the 
valve and the angle of current flow 6. Thus, considering first 
the anode circuit, we have : 

^2 = Kc cos I 


E-^ = E — E 2 

= E - (E - E^J cos I . . (10) 

E^Ei is the anode voltage at the current cut-off points and 
hence we require at these points giid voltage negative values 

of: 


E, = E,==^^ .... ( 11 ) 

l^a 

Since we are assuming that Ej,^^ = have three 

points lying on a cosine curve and can evaluate these points 

from : 



1 — cos - 
2 



and - E„, approximately 



Grid Bias 

As mentioned previously in Class C amplifiers tho grid 
negative bias is obtained from the IR drop down tho grid 
resistance. It might bo thought, therefore, that tho average 
grid current value when driving to the limiting edge would be 
a fairly definite value and that this would determine the grid 
resistance value rigidly. But it is found in practice that quite 
a fair range of resistance values are possible and that the grid 
current value can be varied to give the required IR value 
without a great deal of change oociirring. 

Actual best values depend to some extent on the valve size, 
the larger the valve the smaller the resistance. With small 
and medium size valves resistances between 30,000 and 15,00013 
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are usual, but with the larger water-cooled valves the value may 
be as low as 4,000^2. The higher the resistance used the smaller 
the losses but the more the tendency for the amplifier to 
squegger (see page 386). 

Grid losses, apart from the tuned circuit, are of two types, 
the valve loss and the grid resistor loss. There are losses in 
the valve due to the fact that the grid current pulse is in phase 
with the grid positive voltage peak, and their integrated 
product results in heating loss at the grid. This loss will be 
proportional to the square of the grid current. The loss in tlie 
grid resistance is due to I^R losses, and here again the loss is 
proportional to the square of the current. Since for a given 
grid bias negative, is constant, and as is therefore 

inversely proportional to increase of R^ keeps dowui the 
loss. 

Overall grid losses are usually of the order of 5% to 10% of 
the anode power output up to the limit of frequency'' for which 
the valve is designed. If operated at higher frequences the 
grid losses rise rapidly, for various reasons which are discussed 
later in the chapter, and can be even of the same order as the 
anode output. 

Input Voltage and Amplifier Linearity 

It will have been realised that to drive a valve up to the peak 
condition that we have specified as most efficient for pow'er 
conversion requires a given input voltage. Since also we have 
to drive the valve through the grid current region the driving 
stage will have to provide power of an amount which is deter¬ 
mined by the t 5 q)e of valve used and the requirements of the 
circuit. The relationship of input voltage to output current 
and amplifier efficiency is shown in Fig. 217, which show 
clearly that as the driving voltage is raised both output current 
and efficiency rise from zero to a saturation value, beyond which 
there is no great change except in the value of grid current 
and input power, which continue to rise. These curves, 
curiously enough, are fairly similar whether the amplifier stage 
is biassed by static or grid-leak bias except that with the leak 
bias the input power rises to greater values since, as the drive 
is increased, the current in the grid forces the grid to greater 
negative values and much more power is necessary to over- 
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drive the amplifier in consequence. And there is a less linear 
relationship between input volts and output cunent. From 
these curves it is clear that except for increasing input power 
to the grid, an amplifier can be overdriven without much 
difference being observed, the increased power merely being 
absorbed in grid loss, whereas underdriving leads to a 
reduction of amplifier output and efficiency. AVith a telegraph 
transmitter it is essential to operate always at the full peak 
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condition on “ mark ” so as to obtain the maximum efficiency 
of the amplifier, the input being adjusted to give just that 
condition so that the greatest power stage gain can be obtained. 
Since we are only concerned with “ mark and “ space ” 
conditions, the shape of the input-output curves is of no 
importance and in general they will not be linear with the usual 
('lass C-operated valve. 

We may, however, bo concerned with grid-modulated 
carriers and in this case the linearity of the amplifier will 
become of importance. Methods for obtaining linear condi¬ 
tions will be treated in the next chapter. 
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The Cathode Circuit 

Although oxide-coated fiiaiiients are used on low voltages, 
they have not generally been found successful above some 
3,000 volts, except in the special case of pulse-operated valves, 
and in consequence the great majority of transmitting valves 
employ a tungsten filament. This is because the oxide- 
coated cathode is susceptible to poisoning of the surface due to 
returning ions, which tungsten is not, and although all trans¬ 
mitting valves are of the hard type, the higlier the operating 
voltages the more difficult it is to free the valve from ionisation. 
Ionisation is inversely a function of gas pressure but directly 
a function of electron velocity. But electron velocity is 
proportional to the square of the operating voltage, so that 
if we double the anode voltage we would need to increase the 
goodness of vacuum four times for the valve to remain in an 
equivalent condition as far as ionisation is concerned. 

Ionisation itself may not be harmful, as witness the gas-filled 
rectifier with oxide-coated filament, but here there is no 
potential to speak of across the valve, and in consequence the 
returning positive ions have insufficient velocity to damage 
the cathode, but it is the high velocity ions in the low pressure, 
hard valve, which do the damage. 

A second failing is due to contamination of the grid with 
active material resulting in primary grid emission at a com¬ 
paratively low temperature. 

The fact that tungsten filaments are used means that the 
filament power required is not inconsiderable, and a good 
working figure is 5% to 10% of the power output of the valve. 
The cathode filament used will always be of the low-voltage 
high-current type. This is desirable, not only because it then 
approaches an equi-potential cathode, but the high current is 
necessary because Class B or C operation demands high peak 
emission. Thus, except for small powers, quite a large filament 
is necessary, and special precautions have to be taken in 
operating these large filaments if a good life is required. 

The resistance of cold tungsten is only about 1/12th that of 
its value when operating at the normal running temperature of 
about 2,500° K. Thus, if normal filament volts are switched 
on, a high surge of current results (some 1,400% above normal), 
this current surge falling to a normal value in a time which is 
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in direct proportion to the diameter of the filament wire. 
Thus witli wires carrying a normally heavy current, the surge 
will be so large and persist so long that the strong magnetic 
field set up will strain and probably break the wire. This 
is certainly so in the large water-cooled valves, and the effect 
is sufficiently serious with filament diameters dowm to *65 mm. 



Fig. 218. Effect of Varying Filament Voltego. 


to warrant precautionary measures being adopted, if long life 
IS desu'ed. These precautions consist in switching on the 
filament voltage in stages, the amount of resistance and the 
number of stages being so arranged that at no time does the 
filament current exceed some 15% above normal. With small 
filaments, since the current surge falls rapidly, this can be 
accomplished in one step, but with the larger filaments two or 
three stages, each properly designed with the coiTCct time-lag, 
become necessary. 
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Filament Emission 

A transmitting valve is very sensitive to filament emission 
limitation, and if this emission is reduced below a certain value 
no output at all can be obtained, the curves of Fig. 218 showing 
the effects resulting from reduction of filament voltage. 

It is observed that below a certain critical value, indicated 
by a rapid fall of grid current, the output falls away rapidly, 
and this is due to secondary emission taking place in the valve. 

It is a well-known effect on long waves and appears to be 
much more marked on short waves, insufficient filament 
emission being the cause of many transmitters not functioning 
efficiently, particularly when a valve is ageing. 

Push-Pull Circuits 

The name “ push-pull ” is given to those circuits employing 
two valves arranged differentially. Of course it is not necessary 
to employ two valves to obtain a push-pull action, nor does 
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the name adequately describe the circuit to which it is applied, 
for it is possible, with small modifications of a two-valve circuit, 
to produce a variety of effects, some of which are not push-pull 

in character. 

We will assume the reader to be familiar with the general 
principles of such push-pull circuits and merely give a brief 
introduction before discussing the application of the circuit to 

the short-wave amplifier. 

Fig. 219 shows a schematic push-pull circuit, the input and 
output circuits being centre-tapped as shown. Since the source 
of H.T. is connected to A, the centre point of the output 
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circuit, the main feed divides at this point, and the feeds to each 
valve flow in opposite directions through the output circuit. 
TIius as long as these feeds remain equal or change equally no 
A.C. output can result. But any inequality of feed to the 
valves results in output, and a fall of current through one valve 

directly assists a rise of 


VALVE I 


la I 


^5la _ 

VALVE 2 


Ta2 


_ - current through the other, 

VALVE I ^^lai since the feed currents are 

yf ~Tr^"|r7r flowing in opposite direc- 

I (1 11 H (1 tions through the output, 

--si i~H r/LrcTT"" Turning to the input 

I H considering the 

~ ^ application of an H.F. 

I I voltage, it will be seen 

that the voltage to each 
valve can be but half the 
/ total input voltage, and 

E 51 a ^—Ta 2 hence, from a given avaO- 

VALVE 2 II H 11 II E.M.F., each valve 
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1 ^ i—^ »J I / 1 1 t' volts a single valve could 

" l| K il II ^ A ® • i. * 

■ [—^ 0 1 / U l/IcL2 Any input acts 

differently on the grids of 
"Y I the two valves, however, 

A /I II voltage on grid 1 rising 

I ^ I |1 |1 II II ^6ss negative as that on 

if irn Tl— ^ niore negative, 

II II II II and vice versa. This 

1/ 1/ u u means that the feed to 

Fig. 220. Illustrating Push-Pull yalve 1 willflowin 

Operation. \ r j 

opposite phase to the feed 
to valve 2, and, as shown in Fig, 220, such effect will be additive 
in the output circuit. 

If tlie valves are each biassed to the bottom of the linear 
part of the characteristic (as shown) so as to eliminate the 
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Fig. 220. Illustrating Push-Pull 

Operation. 


D.C. feed (or nearly so), which is the usual adjustment, we get 
a push-puU action from the valves; for if No. 1 valve “ pushes ’* 
for the one half cycle, when its grid goes less negative No. 2 
valve “ pulls ” for the alternative half cycle. The fact 
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that there is partial or complete rectification of the feed to each 
valve will make no difference to the push-pull action. 

It is, of course, essential that each valve shall have the same 
constants, and if a linear amplifier is required we cannot bias 
the valves to the cut-off point, but only above the bottom 
bend, so that the total characteristic is linear. If the swing on 
each grid is limited to a value which avoids the grid current 
region, such an amplifier is often called Class AB, because its 
overall performance comes under Class A, but each valve is 
operating under Class B conditions. 

If the valves are set back beyond the cut-off point, so that 
each is operating in a Class C manner, the feed no longer follows 
the input wave-shape, but 
because the differential action 
of the valves and circuits pro¬ 
duce a symmetrical wave-shape 
at all times, no even harmonics 
are present. Thus Fig. 221 
shows the output wave result¬ 
ing from a “push-pull” circuit 
biassed beyond cut-off, and 
supplied from a sinusoidal 
input voltage. Actually, an 
output of even harmonics can 
be produced if there is any 
“ carry through ” the valve, 

due to a voltage appearing between the centre point of the 
output and earth. It is for this reason that screen-grid 
valves are to be preferred to triodes for frequency-doubling, 
which will be discussed later. 

Push-Pull Power Amplifier 

To indicate the main differences caused by the adoption of 
push-pull, it is easiest to consider the modifications in working 
made to the amplifier discussed earlier in the chapter if we 
add a second valve in push-pull. 

Since the D.C. anode voltage is now common to the two 
valves, shown fed to the centre point of the output, the circuits 
associated with each valve are in one sense in series. Thus if 
we assume each valve associated with the same L.C. values as 


VALVE I 



VALVE 2 

/ >1 A II 



Fio. 221. Illustrating Class C 
Push-Pull Operation. 
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before determined, i.e. the capacity is nearly at the minimum 
value possible, the closed circuit current is the same value as 
are the volt-amperes for each, but since the load is now shared 
between the valves, each taking half, the ratio T^/watts (or 
Q)y for each, is doubled. Looking at it another way since 
the A.C. volts across the whole circuit are doubled (because 
the total L is doubled and total G halved), whilst the watts 
remain the same, the of the whole circuit is doubled. 

It is seen that if the capacitance associated with each is at a 
minimum, we should not bo able to reduce the to the same 
low value as with the single valve. This, however, is not a fair 
comparison because each valve is only called upon to deliver 
half the power, and we could therefore use smaller valves 
with less inter-electrode capacitance. We have effectively 
doubled the A.C. voltage by the adoption of this push-pull 
circuit. Thus, although with low-power circuits we may find 
it necessary to increase with medium and high powers 
there is no difficulty in reducing the value of to any low value 
desired. In fact with large powers the push-pull circuit is 
essential to enable us to maintain a reasonable inductance 
value and to increase effectively the working voltage. On the 
avssumption, then, that wo can choose as low a value of Q 2 a® 
we like, let us. discuss the factors which limited its reduction 
with the single-valve circuit, namely, harmonic content and 

divergence of the parallel resonances. 

As regards harmonic content, W'e have seen that a correctly 
adjusted push-pull circuit eliminates all oven harmonics and 
hence the second, which is by far the most troublesome, 
disappears. Thus with the lowest value no second harmonic 
will appear in the output, and oven a Class C-operated valve 
may be regarded us acting almost as a sinusoidal generator. 
It is true that the thii'd harmonic is still present, but from the 
formula on page 52, and making an analysis of the wave-shape 
shown in Fig. 220, with angle of current flow' of 120®, we find the 
ratio of third harmonic to fundamental is rather less than *01 
for a Q 2 value of 10. 

Considering the parallel resonances, it was pointed out that 
the divergence of these resonance frequencies from one another 
was reduced to a minimum w'hen the circuit resistance was 
evenly divided botw^een the tw’o branches. In the push-pull 
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circuit, because of the differential action, we have a centre- 
tapped circuit and do therefore reduce this effect to negligible 
proportions. 

Reviewing the subject generall}^ although all the remarks 
made earlier in the chapter appl}', we see that the limitations of 
Q 2 reduction do not apply nearly to the same extent, and 
values can, if necessary, be reduced to values as low as 5 or less. 
This does not mean that we shall use such a low value, and with 
medium and low-power circuits the value chosen will still be 
in the region of 10. 

Otherwise, as regards cathode loss and input, the push-pull 
circuit is similar to a single-valve circuit, when compared on 
a basis of a given power output. For if we use two valves in 
push-pull we should only require half the emission from each 
valve, and a correspondingly smaller filament in each, and 
since each valve is handling less power the input voltage will 
also be reduced. 

A very important additional advantage of the push-pull 
circuit lies in the symmetry of the circuit that can be designed 
and this point will now be dealt with. 

Neutralisation Circuits 

It has already been mentioned that an essential part of a 
power amplifier sj^stera is the provision of methods for prevent¬ 
ing self-oscillation. As in receiving work these consist in the 
use of adequate screening, the careful layout of components 
and wiring and the choking and by-passing of common supply 
circuits. In the case of triode amplifiers we have, in addition, 
the neutralisation of the grid-anode, feed-back capacity. 


Triode Anti-Reaction Circuits 

The simplest arrangement of triode neutralisation is as shown 
in Fig. 222a (diagrammatically in Fig. 222b). Here the input 
coil is split and the filament tapping taken to the centre so 
that grid/filament is across but half the input coil L^. One 
end of the coil is already coupled to the output circuit through 
the grid/anode capacity of the valve 0^^, and hence if the other 
end of the coil is connected through the condenser to the 
anode it will act as an anti-reaction condenser, and balance 
the grid/anode capacity coupling. Thus power in the output 
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changes the potential of the anode relative to the filament and 
lienee will create currents through the condensers and 
which flow to earth through the input coil in opposite phase, 



Fig. 222. Neutralisation by Centre-tapped Grid Circuit. 


and so cause no feed-back voltage between grid and filament. 

An alternative arrangement is shown in Fig. 223a (diagram- 
matically in Fig. 223b). In this case the whole input is left 
across grid-filament, but the output centre-tapped instead, 



Fio. 223. Neutralisation by Centre-tapped Anode Circuit, 


and the free end connected back to the grid. Since the anode 
supply will be connected between filament and the tapping 
point on the coil, the circuit is now at high potential, and this 
is undesirable on high voltage systems. Otherwise the action 
is similar to the previous arrangement. It is a matter of 
convenience which method is adopted and both are found 
in short wave circuit practice, but on very short waves and 
large powers this simple balanced arrangement is not too 
satisfactory. 

Examination of the above circuit-s shows that although the 
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valve capacity has been neutralised, neither circuit is sym¬ 
metrical as regards earth and any asymmetry of circuit is 
undesirable. In fact, ordinary methods of balancing are of 
doubtful value if high efficiency is required, because valve 
capacity is not the sole factor to contend with, circuit layout 
is more important. 

If we build a geometrically symmetrical cii*cuit, with earth 
as a datum, we have the best chance of obtaining stable results 
on very short waves, provided all connecting leads are reduced 
to a minimum ; which is another way of stating that in 
balancing a circuit to achieve zero feed-back, not only must 
all obvious coupling be balanced but capacity effects to earth 
must not be forgotten. As our minds are not accustomed to 
think in terms of the minute values which are only significant 
at these very high frequencies, the mechanically balanced 
layout automatically helps us to obtain the desired results. 

The Bridge Balance 

C. S. Franklin developed a truly balanced system by building 
a circuit from a bridge point of view, that is to say, taking the 
valve capacity as one arm of a bridge, three other capacities 
are provided to complete the bridge and the whole circuit built 




Fig. 224. Simple Bridge Balance. 

to fit this symmetrically, not only as regards input and output 
but with due regard to the reference point earth, so that no 
coupling exists between circuits placed across the diagonals of 
the bridge arms, as shown in Figs. 224a and 224b. On wave¬ 
lengths not too short and small powers, the circuit as shown 
will give a clean balance ; but on waves below some 25 metres. 
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the circuit in the simple form described above is not perfect, 
owing to the fact that the bridge shown is but a pure capacity 
balance and no account has been taken eitlier of the power 
factor of the condensers making it up or the resistance of the 
conductors. Since the valve is a leaky condenser, it is necessary 
to add resistance to the compleraentaiy bridge arm to compen¬ 
sate for this, and either a large shunt resistance or a small series 
resistance can be used. It is simpler to use a series resistance, 
as only a fraction of an ohm is required, and with this added 
compensation a perfect bridge balance can be obtained. 

It is but a step to turn the single valve bridge circuit to a 
two-valve bridge for the purpose of handling more power, the 




Fk 5. 225. Modified Bridge Boltince, 


condenser Cj being replaced by a second valve, as shown in 
Figs. 225a, 225b, and this circuit wull now be recognised as a 
push-pull type, symmetrically balanced for anti-reaction. 

The layout of the bridge circuit must be such that leads to the 
grids of the valves, and in fact leads genei'ally, are made as short 
as possible. On very short wavelengths, however, the length 
of lead into the valve may be sufficient to upset the balance. 

For although the corners of the bridge arms are in opposite 
phase the reactance of the leads from the corners to the valves 
throws out the anti-phase voltage condition on the grids. To 
compensate for this, condensers are necessary in each lead 
w'hose reactance will cancel the lead reactance. These con¬ 
densers Cg and Cj are shown in Fig. 225, the chokes and 
being to provide the necessary D.C. current path and prevent 
grid blocking. 
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Neutralisation of Tetrodes and Pentodes 

Fig. 226 shows a normal pentode power-amplifier stage, the 
shunt resistance across LC representing the load of the following 
stage. The remarks foUowdng may be considered as applying to 
a tetrode stage. The suppressor grid is sho^vn at zero potential, 



Fig. 226. Pentode R.F. Power Amplifier Stage. 


under which condition most modern power-pentodes -will give 
maximum output, and the screen is shown supplied with positive 



Fio. 227. Instability in Pentode Amplifier. 

potential through a series resistor from the main H.T. supply, 
this being a normal arrangement. 

It will be observed that no neutralisation circuit is shown 
and none should be necessary provided the mechanical con¬ 
struction of the system is correctly carried out, so as to remove 
coupling between grid and anode circuits. This involves the 
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screening of the resonant circuits one from the other and the 
correct mounting of the pentode valve within a screen. 

It will be observed that since tliere are no neutrahsing 
arrangements provided, there is no adjustment by which 
instability of the pentode transmitter can be prevented as 
there is with a triode stage. This does not mean, however, 
that the pentode circuit is inherently stable. In fact, many 
precautions need to be taken when designing pentode circuits, 
and checks must be made to determine that the circuit set 


up is free from incipient oscillation at the driving frequency 
and also from parasitic oscillations. 

Considering the stage such as shown in Fig. 226, it is found 
that if the impedances in the anode and grid circuits are too 

high the stage becomes imstable 



and the lower the wavelength 
the greater the instability, the 
connection between wavelength 
and stability being as shown 
in Fig. 227. Curve *‘A” is a 
theoretical curve which assumes 
that the “ carry-through ” 
capacity is mostly grid/anode 
and that there is no inductance 


Fio. 228. Illustrating Stray the screen, and suppressor 

C’onplings in Pentode ..Vmphfior. 

at a given wavelength, is greater than that shown on the 
curve, tlien tlie simplified theory states that the amplifier 
circuit will self-oscillate. Curve ** B,” the shape of which will 
vary with the type of valve and circuit layout, is typical for a 
small pentode valve suitable for about 100 watts output. The 
divergence in the two curves is due to the fact that there is 
“ carry-through ” via the other electrodes which cannot be 
truly shorted to earth potential. Thus considering Fig. 228, 
which shows the effective circuit, it will be seen that although 
the screen and suppressor grids are ostensibly earthed directly 
through their shunt condensers (not shown) the effective 
inductance of their leads will have the effect of producing a 
carry-through voltage between the electrode and earth and, in 
consequence, from anode back to the control-grid. 

For the particular valve in question, the relative values of 
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/xZ^Z;, are given on the curve, and the values of L^L.^ and the 
inter-electrode capacitances are as under : 

L 2 L 3 = 4 X 10-15 II 
Cl = 25 /x/xF. 

C 2 = 30 
C 3 = 50 „ 

C\ = 0-05 „ 

Parasitic Oscillations 

In addition to self-oscillation on the fundamental frequency, 
there are many possible “ degrees of freedom ” in an amplifier 
system, the more so the greater the complexity of the network 
or inductances and capacities. Such unwanted oscillations at 
frequencies other than the fundamental or one of its harmonics 
are known as parasitic oscillations, and they are more liable to 
occur in high-power amplifiers and where valves are paralleled. 

Parasitic oscillations show up in a variety of ways : by high 
anode feed currents, grid currents of unusual value, circuit 
instability and violent voltage transients ; and sometimes by 
an audible note when listening to the radiated wave in a tuned 
receiver. The ordinary anti-reaction arrangements do not 
stop these spurious oscillations, and as the effects are altered 
considerably by slight differences of circuit layout the exact 
arrangement to prevent a particular parasite is not calculable 
beforehand, but must be developed to meet each case. 

It is difficult to classify parasitic oscillations, but there are 
one or twb fairly well-defined types which may be mentioned. 

(1) Parasites of a Low Frequency. The use of grid and 
anode chokes may lead to low frequency oscillation, due to 
their inductances and associated capacities. Such are 
prevented by suitably proportioning the values of grid and 
anode chokes. 

(2) Parasites of a Very High Frequency. The inductance 
of connecting leads between valves and circuits, together with 
the valves capacities, may form a circuit of very short natural 
wavelength. Such a circuit may be found connected, not only 
with the high frequency valves of a transmitter, but also with 
the modulators, and in the event of self-oscillation considerable 
power may be developed in the parasite. 

When the parasite occurs in longer-wave, high-frequency 

0 


8.W.W. 
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circuits or in modulating circuits, it can be prevented by pro¬ 
viding a path of high resistance in the grid-anode valve leads, 
and a low impedance path from grid to earth at the parasitic 
frequency. This is accomplished by tlie addition of a resist¬ 
ance, usually of value between 50 and 500 ohms, in the grid 
or anode circuit, and a condenser shunt from grid to 
filament. 

On short wavelengths such arrangements are not possible, 
as they will also prevent efficient operation on the desired 
wave, and hence this particular form of parasite must be 
avoided by careful design and layout of the cii'cuit, such that 
leads from valves to cii’cuits are as short as possible or are 
compensated for. 


(3) Parasites near the Fundamental. This parasite may 



Fig. 220. Pentode Amplifier Capacitances. 


cause audible modula¬ 
tion and in some cases 
is due to a choke, or 
choke condenser com¬ 
bination, or on short 
waves even a lead 
with its self-capacity 
to frame, having a 
natural frequency too 
near the fundamental 


and producing self-oscillation at a particular frequency, 
which beats with the fundamental. 


If an amplifier circuit is not properly balanced, or direct 
coupling exists between stages, somewhat similar effects may 
be observed. 


The presence of audible modulation, or howl, mav also be 
brought about by a high resistance in the grid circuit of a stage 
which is self-oscillating. This effect, which was called originally 
a “ squegger,” is well known and need not be discussed. 

In the case of tetrode and pentode valve circuits, although 
the absence of neutralising simplifies the circuit there are still 
a number of possible paths around which such oscillations can 
occur unless precautions are taken in the laj^out of components 
and all leads kept as short as possible. The various modes 
possible which are all of the ultra-short wave tj’pe can be 
realised by studying Fig. 229, where the heavy lines indicate 
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possible circuits, it being assumed that the leads shown all 
represent small inductances. 

As the wavelength is reduced, the tendency to self-oscillate 
at an ultra-short wavelength increases, and influences the 
general shape of the wavelength-output characteristic some¬ 
what as shown in Fig. 230. The rise of output at ‘‘ B ” is due 




Fig. 230. Pentode Amplifier—Variations of Output with Operating 

Wavelength. 


to a phase of reaction which assists the drive, whereas the 
sharp fall at “ A ” is due to a negative feed-back condition 
arising. 

Comparison between Triode* Pentode and Screen-Grid Efficiency 
In receiving work the triode cannot compare at all favourably 
with the screen grid and pentode valve as an H.F. voltage 
amplifier. But as has been shown earlier in the chapter, the 
power amplification problem is quite different and it has been 
seen that the conversion efficiency is dependent upon the 
steepness of the limiting edge, and in no way upon the 
internal A.C. resistance of the valve. To make a fair com¬ 
parison, however, of the overall efficiency it is necessary to take 
into consideration the input and cathode circuits as well. 
Beaving the cathode for the moment, in the case of the triode, 
we have only a control-grid loss to consider, whereas in the 
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pentode we have the screen circuit and suppressor-grid loss 
to be considered as well. In the screen-gi'id and pentode 
valves, the loss in the control-grid circuit is much less than 
with a corresponding triode because the excursion into the 
grid-current region is much less. We must also remember 
that much of tlie control-grid loss is an H.F. loss, and it is 
important to reduce this as much as possible as it has to be 
supplied from a previous stage which is itself working at a 
conversion efficiency of perhaps 70% or less. 

Regarding the screen-grid loss, which is, of course, absent in 
the triode valve, in a well-designed pentode the screen voltage 
is as low as 20% of the anode voltage and the screen loss is 
twofold. First, there is the actual loss in the valve itself, 

which is determined directlv from the screen 

4 

4 

voltage and screen current, and in addition 
there is a possible loss depending upon how 
the screen is fed. If, for convenience, we 
feed the screen grid from the anode supply 
through a dropping resistance as shown in 
Fig. 231, we shall have an PE loss in this 
resistance. If the screen is supplied from 
a separate source we avoid this loss, but 
this method is not too satisfactory, because 
when the valve is modulated, the screen cur¬ 
rent will vaiy, and this produces distortion. 

As regards the cathodes, in order to obtain full emission for 
anode and screen the cathode has to be rather larger for the 
tetrode and pentode valve than for a triode of corresponding 
size. 

Considering the problem in general terms, therefore, it will 
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be found that the overall efficiency of tetrode and pentode 
transmitting valves is not materially different from the triode 
counterpart as the smaller grid driving power is offset by screen 
and cathode losses, and the table on page 388 shows comparative 
figures for a triode, pentode, and screen-grid valve of similar 
size as regards power output and voltage of supply. 

Linear Amplifiers 

It was mentioned earlier in the chapter that the general shape 
of the input volts-output current curve is usually not linear, 
particularly with Class C amplifiers employing a “ leak ” bias, 
but that for telegraphy the matter is of no importance. 

In modulated-carrier transmissions, as telephony, and 
particularly with single-sideband work, where the inter¬ 
modulation frequencies must be kept down to avoid cross¬ 
modulation, the linearity of any grid-modulated stage and all 
subsequent stages is most important. Assuming static bias 
is used on the stages in question, non-linearity of the input- 
output curve is still evident, due partly to the curvature of the 
valve characteristics, and is worse the smaller the angle of 
current flow. It is mostly due to the fact that since grid 
current flows only for a portion of each H.F. cycle and the 
fraction varies under modulation conditions, a varying load is 
thrown upon the driving valve, which tends to affect its 
regulation. 

Although we can design a Class C linear amplifier, it is simpler 
and more usual to employ Class B, and where two Class B 
valves are used in push-pull, since current flows for 360° of the 
cycle, we get a Class A stage. The static bias will, of course, 
be adjusted to a point just above cut-off, i.e. so as to give an 
approximately straight, overall characteristic. A number of 
ways have been tried to overcome the effect of grid-current 
unequal loading. Most circuits in the past have been designed 
with a low value resistance in shunt with the grid-cathode of 
the amplifier valve. This means, of course, increased output 
from the driving valve since the resistance current (and power) 
is many times that required for the grid. Such a method is 
therefore uneconomical and may require an input power of 
some ten times or more that necessary to drive a similar 
amplifier under telegraph conditions. 
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Another method is to run the driving valve as a cathode 
follower (see page 521) with the amplifier grid circuit as the 
cathode load, but this necessitates a greater voltage from the 
driving valve and, since the driving valve is above earth and 
at H.F., complicates the design. 

An alternative circuit to either of the above and one which 
avoids the disadvantages, employs a high-impedance driving 
valve of the screen-grid type operated on the flat slope, working 
through an impedance-transforming network (simulating the 
conditions in a quarter wave line) into the grid of the amplifier, 
one such circuit being as shown in Fig. 232. Here, a pair of 
screen-grid valves, with tuned anode circuit, are driving a pair 
of neutralised triodes with grid and anode circuits botli tuned 



Fig. 232. Linear Amplifier with Impedance-Transforming Network. 


(the gl'id-bias point to the centre of the triode gi-id coil has 
been omitted), the condensers and each being adjusted to 


equal a value of 



where X is the characteristic impedance 


of the equivalent quarter wave network. How such a circuit 
w'orks can best be seen by considering the efreuit discussed on 
page 289, namely the grid loaded up by a low resistance shunt. 
We may regard sucli a circuit, looking back from the grid- 
cathode terminals, as if tlie grid was driven from an effective 
generator of impedance low compared with the grid-cathode 
circuit. The greater the difference between the high variable 
impedance of the latter and the constant low resistance of the 
effective generator, the better the regulation of the driving 
circuit. A similar condition will be obtained if an actual high 
impedance generator is employed operating througli an appro¬ 
priate quarter-wave network, since the low resistance may 
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thereby be removed and the power loss saved. Using such a 
circuit, as shown in Fig. 232, linearity of input to output is 
good and the power relationship of input to output is 1/50, 
i.e. a gain of 7 db, as good as with telegraph conditions without 
the swamping resistance across the grid. 

Inverted Amplifiers 

Before leaving the question of an amplifying stage, we 
propose to describe briefly an original form of amplifier devised 
by Standard Telephones and Cables Ltd,, and used at the 
B.B.C. Station at Daventry. This is series connected,” or 
“ inverted ” as it is called. A simplified diagram of connections 
is shown in Fig. 233 and an equivalent circuit in Fig. 234. 

The unusual feature is seen to be that, on the input side, 
the grids are earthed and the filaments are at the high-frequency 



Fio. 233. Circuit of Inverted Amplifier. 


potential. In the actual amplifier the grids are earthed 
through series condensers which neutralise the inductive 
reactance of the grid leads and these condensers must therefore 
be adjusted for each change in operating frequency. 

It will be seen that if the grid leads are effectively earthed to 
high frequency then they form a screen between input and 
output circuits similar to the screen in a tetrode or pentode 
valve. The tendency to self-oscillation is thereby reduced 
and when neutralising condensers are necessary they will be 
very much smaller than in the conventional triode circuit, 
which assists in the design of high-power, short-wave amplifiers. 
The capacity across the anode tank circuit is also less with the 
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inverted arrfingenient because of the small size of balancing 
condenser. 

In Fig. 234 one-half of the push-pull arrangement is drawn 
in its simplest form where A, G, C are the anode, grid and 

cathode of the amplifier valve, and 
in Fig. 235 is shown the correspond¬ 
ing curves for one cycle of potential 
between them. is the voltage 

between cathode and earth from 
the exciter stage, the voltage 
between grid and catliode of the 
amplifier, and the amplifier 

anode voltage, from which it is 
seen that the amplifier and exciter 
voltages are in phase, but as usual 
anode voltages are in anti-phase. 
Further, that the amplifier valve and exciter circuit are in 
series across the output circuit and the phase relation¬ 
ships are such that the drive supplies some power to the out¬ 
put stage. The exciter circuit has, therefore, to be of larger 



Fio. 234. Equivalent Circuit 
of Inverted Amplifier. 


the amplifier grid and 



rating than in the conventional design but some of the extra 
power is utilised in the output. 

The alternating eomponent of the amplifier anode eurrent 
evidently flows through the impedaneo of the exciter circuit 
and this provides negative feed-back of an amount which 
depends upon the adjustment of tlie exeiter circuit. 

When such an arrangement is modulated it is necessary 
to modulate the exciter stage as well as the amplifier because 
of the fact that some of the drive power appears in the final 
output. 
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Multi-Stage Amplifier 

Thus far we have discussed only a single stage of amplifica¬ 
tion, but except for a very small transmitter, more than one 
stage will be employed, the number used dei)ending upon 
many factors. In general more stages ^\■ill be required with 
triodes than pentodes or screen-grid valves, since with the 
latter the power gain per stage is greater. The type of drive 
used will also influence the matter since if a drive can be 
allowed a wide tolerance of frequency-drift it can be designed 


HJ. H.T. 



for a fairly large power valve, but with a so-called constant- 
frequency drive the output from the drive unit will be very 
small. The wavelength and range of wavelengths also has 
some bearing, and the type of modulation that is to be em¬ 
ployed has also to be considered. As a very general rule, 
small sets will have one stage, and medium and large sets, 
two or three, but rarely more, these stages all operating on the 
same and final frequency radiated. A typical circuit diagram 
is shown in Fig. 236, which shows a two-stage main amplifier, as 
distinct from the pre-amplifier and frequency-multiplying 
circuits to be discussed shortly. The stages shown give ex¬ 
amples of single and double valve bridge circuits and little 
explanation is required. The capacity plates marked to 
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earth give a fine control to level up the heating of the two 
pusli-pull valves, and the non-inductive resistances 7?^ are to 
hold the centre point of the condenser plates to earth. 


Circuits for 


Frequency Multiplication 


The use of frequency multiplication is very common on short 
waves because it is often mucli easier to obtain certain effects 
at a lower frequency and multiply the resultant up, rather than 
obtain the same effects at a high frequency directly. Examples 
are found in constant-frequency drives, single sideband trans¬ 
mission and fre(|ueney modulation. 

Thus for a short wave transmitter operating on a frequency 
range from 5 to 20 Mc/s, a drive frecjuency of 2 Mc/s might be 



Fio. -37. DopoiuU'iico of Harmonic Output upon Oriel Hins. 


used. For the 20 Mc/s adjustment, wo should require a 
frequency multiplication of 10 and this would bo obtained in 
two stages, one selecting the fifth harmonic and the other the 
second. 

In connection with this subject one important point, which 
is often missed, is tiuit to produce harmonics one does not 
need the original frequenc}'^ source to be rich in harmonics. 
In fact in most cases it is desirable that the original frequency 
siiould be fairly pure in waveform, the production of harmonics 
being solely a function of the asymmetry of the cii'cuits through 
which the wave is passed. A rectifier valve naturally lends 
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itself for this purpose, and this is the simplest form of frequency 
multiplying device. 

Thus if a valve be biassed to the cut-off point and a frequency 
of/o applied to the input grid, current can only flow for each 
alternate half-cycle, and the waveform of the feed-current will 
be a series of half-sine waves. Such a waveform is rich in 
harmonics, and hence the tuning of an output circuit of high 
Q to these various harmonic frequencies will lead to the output 
being energised at the harmonic frequency and if it is selective 
enough each harmonic can be individually selected. Actually 
a bias to cut-off is not very effective, even for the energising 


of a circuit of 2f^, a bias 
to rather more than cut¬ 
off being more efficient, 
and the higher the har¬ 
monic required the greater 
the negative bias neces¬ 
sary, Fig. 237 showing the 
connection between bias 
and harmonic output at 
various multiple fre¬ 
quencies, from a frequency 
multiplier employing a 
single triode. 

We can think of the problem in terms of angle of current 
flow. Because of the nature of the circuit, the harmonic 
output circuit can only be energised over one occasional half¬ 
cycle of its multiple frequency, the bias being such that with a 
fundamental input voltage of frequency/,, the angle of current 
flow 6 is reduced to a value equal to a half-cycle of the multiple 
frequency for the most efficient result. Thus if a fourth 
harmonic is required, since the output circuit is only impulsed 
once every fourth half-cycle, the bias must be sufficiently 
negative for 6 to be reduced to one-eighth of 260°, i.e. 45°, as 
shown in Fig. 238. 

Quite clearly, the higher the harmonic the smaller the useful 
part of the impulsing curve, and the greater must be its input 
to obtain any given output. Actually, of course, the input is 
more or less constant in amplitude, in consequence of which the 


Output fs 4ft 



Fig. 238. Generation of a Harmonic 
from a Sinusoidal Fundamental 
Frequency. 


higher the harmonic selected the smaller the output usually 
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obtained. As has 
been mentioned pre¬ 
viously, the push- 
pull circuit cannot 
give any even 
harmonic output, 
although if it is 
desired to use push- 
pull circuits to pre¬ 
serve symmetry, fre¬ 
quency doubling can 
be achieved by dis¬ 
connecting one lead 
of one valve filament. 
The disconnected 
valve then acts 
simply as a capacity 
to preserve the bridge 
balance, the active 
valve being used for 
doubling. 

An efficient doub¬ 
ling circuit can also 
be obtained using a 
two-valve circuit 
with differential in¬ 
put, and the anodes 
paralleled to the out¬ 
put, both valves of 
course being backed 
off to more than cut¬ 
off. In this case the 
output circuit 
obtains an impulse 
every cycle of its 
double frequency, 
instead of every 
other c^Tle, as with 
a single valve 
circuit. 
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Triodes, tetrode^^ and pentodes are all employed in harmonic 
amplifiers, triodes more usually in the higher-power stages. 
Where triodes are used neutralisation will be necessary. It 
should be remembered that in a multi-stage harmonic amplifier, 
to obtain the requisite number of harmonics of high value, the 
changes will be rung on a few low order harmonics in each 
individual stage, and any one stage will be operating at times 
on the fundamental of its input frequency. Hence with a 
triode, neutralisation would be essential for such a case, but 
it is found that, apart from this, triode circuits still have a 
strong tendency to oscillate even when the circuit is tuned to 
a harmonic frequency, due to feed-back of harmonic energy. 

Fig. 239 shows a typical harmonic amplifier circuit employing 
both pentode and triode valves. Note the de-coupling arrange¬ 
ments and the neutralisation of the triode stage, which would 
normally operate on the final frequency. Thus if a frequency 
multiplication of 12 times was required, the first valve would 
probably be designed to select the fourth harmonic, and the 
second valve the third harmonic of its input, the resultant 
twelfth being passed to the input of the triode stage. 

Valves for Ultra-High Frequencies 

It is clear that the successful development of short and 
ultra-short wave apparatus depends largely upon the valve 
design, which has had to go hand-in-hand with the circuit 
technique. 

As we endeavour to use valves at increasingly high frequencies, 
effects which are negligible at lower frequencies may become 
very prominent. We have seen already that the capacitances 
between the various electrodes make their presence felt, even 
at low radio frequencies. The leads between the seals and 
actual electrodes must have inductance and this, whilst 
normally too small to matter at the lower radio frequencies, 
becomes important when the valve is to work at many mega¬ 
cycles. Even the triode, therefore, becomes a complicated 
network such as that shown in Fig. 240a, from which it is clear 
that the p.d.’s between the electrodes themselves at V.H.F. 
may be very different to those applied between the external 
connections. At a sufficiently high frequency it may be impos¬ 
sible to get phase relationships correct for efficient amplification. 
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It will be i:een that if we connect two electrodes by a direct 
lead a resonant circuit is formed by it and the capacitance and 
inductance inside the valve and the frequency to which this 
tunes represents a limit beyond which we cannot use conven¬ 
tional circuits. In the discussion on oscillators for U.H.P. 
in the following chapter it is shown that lines can be used to 
advantage, instead of the conventional LC circuits and after 
reading this chapter the application to amplifiers will be clear. 

Because much of the circuit capacitance is within the valve, 
it follows that large radio-frequency currents will pass through 
the valve and the seals will have to be massive, not only to 



Flo. 240 (a). Triode, showing 
Loud Inductniu-es and Elec¬ 
trode Capacitances. 



(i) 

Fio. 240 (/)). Illustrating Effect 
of Cathode-Lead Inductance in 
a Pentode. 


carry these, but to reduce the temperature at the glass and, 
of course, to keep the lead inductance to a minimum. 

When valves are used at U.H.F., it is found that the grid/ 
cathode resistance falls greatly. This is of especial importance 
in voltage amplifiers for receivers, but also means that the 
driving circuit of a power amplifier will require to have a 
greater output, until a limit is reached where the power of the 
drive circuit is as great as the output from the amplifier. This 
reduction of input resistance is due to two causes, which will 
now be discussed. 

Consider first the effect of the cathode inductance. If we 
are not to get very cumbersome equations it will be necessary 
to simplify the problem somewhat, but the conclusions reached 
will apply to practical cases. Let us consider a pentode 
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circuit, as in Fig. 240b, in which the grid is supposed to be 
negative throughout the cycle, the alternating screen grid- 
current is neglected, the anode circuit is in tune and phase 
shifts due to L and to transit time are also neglected. 

Then (/, > I^) 


Hence 


„ _ jli 

^ (C^grid/cathode capacitance) 




_ jh 


E= - 


(jjO 


(1 +jcoLgJ 


or 

Input admittance 


If co^L^gJ < 1 


jwCE 

1 +jwCLg^ 

Ii __ jwC 
E 1 + jojLg^ 

joyCjl —jwLgJ 
l+<o^L^gJ 


Input admittance = oi^LCg^ + jwCt so that the cathode lead 
inductance has introduced a conductance of co^LCg^, 

There are practical difficulties in reducing the cathode . 
inductance since a length of lead is necessary to ensure that the 
seal is at a much lower temperature than the cathode itself. 
In U.H.F. circuits, therefore, it may be better in some cases to 
use circuits in which the cathode is not common between input 
and output, such as the inverted amplifier already discussed. 


Electron Transit Time 

A second factor which reduces the grid/cathode resistance is 
the transit time of the electrons crossing from cathode to anode. 
A quantitative analysis of this problem, applicable to practical 
electrode systems, is difficult but the following explanation 
shows the way in which the reduction of resistance comes 
about and also the factors upon which it depends. 

Let us first consider what would happen in a diode if a single 
electron crossed over from cathode to anode. All the time it 
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was crossing, work would be done on it, and this requires that 
there should be an anode current so that the electrical energy 
put in (the product of anode voltage, anode current and time) 
may equal the work done. In a given field this will be propor¬ 
tional to the distance travelled in the time, that is, to the 
velocity of the electron. AVhen the electron arrived at the 
anode, the current would cease and the kinetic energy of the 
electron would be converted into heat. 

Of course, in any actual valve, myriads of electrons are 
crossing at the same time and the current is nearly constant, 
though it does fluctuate, giving rise to the shot noise (discussed 
on page 555). The mean anode current can be calculated from 
the charge brought to the anode in a second and for this 
purpose it is not necessary to realise that the current flows all 
the time that the electrons are in flight between cathode and 
anode. When the time of flight of the electrons becomes 
comparable with the period of the alternating voltages applied 
to the electrodes, however, it does become necessary to take 
this into account. 

It will be seen, also, that currents flow into or out of elec¬ 
trodes wlienever electrons are approaching or receding from 
them, whether they ever reach the electrodes or not. This fact 
is frequently of importance in special valves used for ultra-high 
frequencies. 

Consider now a triode valve whose grid is sufficiently biassed 
negative by D.C. to prevent D.(\ grid current at any time, and 
assume for simplicity the valve has no anode load, but that a 
D.C. anode feed is flowing. From our previous discussion we 
realise that the electrons approaching the grid will tend to 
cause a current to flow in it, whilst the electrons leaving 
towards the anode will tend to cause a current flow in the grid 
in the opposite direction. Under steady conditions, these 
currents will be equal and balance. It is actually unlikely that 
there will be exactly equal numbers of electrons on either side 
of the grid in an ordinary valve, but the product of electron 
density and velocit^^ will be constant, and this will result in 
equal and opposite currents in tlie grid making the net current 
zero. 

Let us now apply a small, low-frequency voltage between 
grid and cathode. When the grid is made less negative by this 
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voltage, then the number of electrons passing from cathode to 
anode will increase, but we can assume this increase to take 
place over the whole cathode-anode space at the same instant 
in the C 3 ’^cle since the frequency is low. Both components of 
grid current will therefore increase and will balance, as before, 
and this will also be true for all other instants in the cycle, so 
that the grid current is still zero. This condition is shown by 
the two current curves (shown dotted) and Big. 241, which 
are in phase with e^, one being reversed in sense, since current 
directions are to and from grid. 

If the frequency is increased till a cycle is comparable with 
transit time, however, conditions change. At an instant when 
the grid is being made less negative, the number of electrons 



Fig. 241. Illustrating Effect of Electron Transit Time. 


leaving the cathode increases immediately but this condition 
will travel through the valve, taking a time which is not 
negligible compared with the period of the alternating voltage. 
Hence the component i\ of grid current due to electrons in 
the cathode-grid space and due to those in the grid-anode 
space, may be as shown in Fig. 241 (full lines), and will have a 

resultant, ig. 

This current is seen to have a large phase-angle a with respect 
to the grid voltage but not to be entirely in quadrature with it, 
and the greater the transit time the more this current will 
depart from quadrature. We can see from energy considera¬ 
tions that the current must have an in-phase component. 
When the grid voltage is increasing more work will be done on 
electrons approaching the grid (there being more of them) than 
wiU be given up by electrons leaving, so that there is a net 
supply of energy from the grid circuit. Similarly, during other 

portions of the cycle. 
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The quadrature component of Ig results in an increase in the 
effective capacitance between grid and cathode, compared with 
the value at low frequencies, but this is of little practical 
importance. The in-phase component, however, reduces the 
input resistance and this can produce heavy damping on the 
input tuned circuit, in addition to that which may be caused by 
cathode inductance. 

Although our discussion is qualitative we can suggest from 
it the way in which we think the various factors will affect the 
value of the input resistance i?,-. If T is the transit time, 
/ the frequenc}^ and the mutual conductance, then we should 
expect Ig to be proportional to T and /, since would be 
negligible if either of these were very small. Also, Ig would 
be proportional to since this determines the alternating 
current for a given Eg. 

Now the in-phase component of Ig is given by Ig sin a, or, 
approximately, by IgOL if a is small. But a is also proportional 
to T and / and hence the in-phase component of Ig is propor¬ 
tional to g,nPT^ or 


where /,* is a constant depending upon the geometry of the valve 
and electrode potentials. This relationship is confirmed by the 
more complete analyses of North, Llewellyn and Benham. 

It will be seen that for a given valve operated at fixed 


potential, = 



This varies in the same way with / as the 


effect due to cathode inductance, and they are not readily 
separated, tiicrefore, in measurements of input resistance. 

Another result of transit time, which may be of importance 
in the operation of a power amplifier at U.H.F., is that, although 
the maximum number of electrons leave the cathode when the 
grid is at its maximum positive value, yet they do not arrive 
at the anode when the volts there are a minimum (examine 
Fig. 2H), where transit time is assumed to bo zero). As a 
result the losses are increased, although the effect can be partly 
compensated for by detuning the anode circuit slightly. 

In a certain water-cooled valve designed for short-wave 
working, the transit time from cathode to grid is 0-65 X 10'® 
secs., that from grid to anode 1-3 X 10 secs., or the total 
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time from cathode to anode 2 x 10 ® secs. At a freqiiencj'^ of 
50 Mc/s this represents one-tenth of a cycle. 

Valve Types 

The triode has for many years been, and still is, a most 
efficient type of valve for use in radio transmitters. Special 
designs of triode valves have been evolved (see page 408) 
to meet the particular requirements of high and ultra-high 
frequencies ; and conversion efficiencies can be obtained with 
a modern S.W. triode as high, or even higher, than normally 
obtained at lower frequencies. 

Beam-tetrode and pentode valves for transmitting work 
are, however, also in common use in the medium and lower 
power sets. The beam-tetrode is a screen-grid valve designed 
so that secondary emission from the anode is eliminated by 
the concentration of the electrons into a beam, which increases 
the space-charge effects existing in the anode/screen space 
and ensures that a potential minimum is created near the 
anode surface even at low anode-voltages. This effect is 
achieved by the aligning of the grids in the valve and the 
inclusion of two beam-forming electrodes, parallel to the screen 
supports and placed between the screen and anode. Such 
valves are not usually more efficient than the triode, but 
where flexibility is required they have certain advantages 
because their low inter-electrode capacity eliminates the use 
of neutralisation arrangements and this simplifies the circuit 
layout. In the case of the pentode valve, it is possible to 
carry out effective low-level, 100% modulation by using the 
suppressor-grid as a control electrode. 

The design of beam-tetrode and pentode valves for trans¬ 
mitting work calls for features which are somewhat different 
from those met with on s imil ar valves developed for receiving 
work because the avoidance of power loss is an important 
factor, and the seals of the various electrodes will be required 
to carry considerable high-frequency currents, and must be 
designed to have the mmimum possible resistance and induct¬ 
ance. In a modern transmitting pentode a conventional 
seal will be used for the control electrode but the 

connecting wires of the screen-grid and the suppressor- 
grid g^ are of multiple form and are taken away through 
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tlio base of tiie valve. By this means, the inductance of the 
leads is reduced to the minimum jiossible, the current distribu¬ 
tion is made uniform and the current-carrying capacity large. 

One of the advantages of the pentode valve is the ability 
to use su})pressor-grid modulation (see page 532) and this 

necessitates certain guiding rules 
in designing the valve. If its 
amplification factor fig^ is made 
high, tlien only a few volts swing 
arenecessarv to control the anode 
current fidlv. but the peak anode- 
current can only be reached with 
positive volts on f/ 3 . the suppressor 
grid. This is an undesirable 
feature for modulation purposes, 
as grid current will be taken, 
which would load and distort the 
modulation output. If the ampli¬ 
fication-factor is made too low, 
the ])eak anode-current can now 
be obtained with zero or even 
negative voltage on f/ 3 , but the 
output is lower than with the 
previous design and a considerable 
voltage swing on f /3 is recpiired 
to fully modulate the anode 
current. A further consideration 
is that the design of g.^ also 
affects the screen (or (/o) current, 
the higher the amplification of 
Fia. 242. .yr-cooietl—s.w. f /3 tho less the screen current, 

' ■ and because only small changes of 

f /3 will fully modidate tlie valve these changes will be accom¬ 
panied by only a small change of screen current. Thus when 
the valve is designed for suppressor grid modulation a com- 
pro!nise is adopted, the peak anode current being obtained 
with 1/3 at zero voltage or very slightly positive. 

Another important feature in the design of both the beam- 
tetrode and pentode valves is the reduction of tho screen 
losses to the minimum possible. As has been mentioned, this 
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can be helped by keeping up the amplification-factor ^^^ 3 , but 
mostly it is brought about by the principle of alignment, i.e. 
the grid structures are not wound random fashion, but cor¬ 
rectly aligned one with the other so that each ^2 wire is exactly 
behind a g-^ wire, and similarly with each wire. A typical 
screen grid and pentode transmitting valve is generally designed 
so that with a screen-potential of some 20 % of the anode- 
voltage it is possible to obtain peak anode emission when the 
anode potential is reduced to some 15% of the working average 
potential, i.e. giving similar conditions to those obtained with 
triode valve. 

The effect of inductance in the screen-grid circuit has already 
been discussed (page 384). It is evident that it will not be 
possible to tie down the screen grid completely to earth potential 
at U.H.F. because of the inherent inductance in its internal 
lead. This will cause a negative resistance to be put back into 
the input circuit, thereby raising the input resistance and 
partly counteracting the effects of cathode inductance and 
transit time. 

From a consideration of the above effects it will be seen that 
all valves to operate on U.H.F., whether for voltage amplifi¬ 
cation in receivers, power amplifiers in transmitters, or as 
oscillators, should be designed with short, well-spaced connec¬ 
tions to the electrodes. Also, the electrodes should be placed 
as close together as possible in order to reduce transit time. 
This, however, will result in a large increase in inter-electrode 
capacitances unless the area of the electrodes is also reduced. 

It can be shown that if two valves are constructed, having 
electrode systems of the same shape but in the one case the 
linear dimensions are l/nth. that in the other, then the two 
valves will have similar values of and Inter-electrode 
capacitances and electron transit time between the various 
electrodes will, however, be divided by n. The anode dissipa¬ 
tion and cathode emission of the smaller valve will only be Ijn^ 
of those of the larger valve because these quantities are constant 

per unit area. 

It is clearly very desirable that valves which are alleged to be 
the same should, in fact, have the same characteristics. Even 
in the manufacture of the larger valves the tolerances in 
dimensions have to be made very small and a very careful check 
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kept on the manufacturing processes if a reasonable degree of 
uniformity is to be obtained. These difficulties are, naturally, 
greatly increased if the valve is reduced in size, the tolerances 
also being reduced to Ijn their former value. 

Transit time can be reduced by employing higher anode 
voltages so that the velocity of the electrons is increased. For 
a given electrode system this results in a greater anode current, 
and, if saturation is not to occur, the emission of the cathode 
must be increased. In fact, it can be shown that the required 
cathode emission increases as the cube of the frequency. 

If the cathode-grid spacing is made very small, then the grid 
w ill get very hot and may give trouble from secondary emission 
and may also suffer damage. 

A consideration of tlie above factors wdll reveal that the 
difficulties will greatly increase as we attempt to construct 
valves for liigher powers. If the electrodes are to remain 
small, then the cathode emission per cm wdll have to be very 
high, and the anode dissipation per cm w'ill also be high, in 
addition to the difficulty of grid heating and of heavy seal 
currents. 

Construction of Valves 

The general requirements for valves, particularly w'hen they 
arc to be used at very high frequencies, having been discussed, 
it remains to consider briefly the actual construction employed. 
One valve of cacli main class will be used as an illustration, it 
being understood that there are numerous types by several 
makers. 

The air-cooled glass valve was tlie first type and is still the 
cheapest type to produce and suitable for low-power trans¬ 
mitters. (’learly, all the power dissipated at the anode has to 
be got rid of by radiation and the wire seals have to carry the 
H.F. currents, which may be heavy in the case of the higher 
frequencies. 

The anodes are usually of molybdenum or carbon and in 
many cases the glass envelopes have all metallic deposits 
washed out after manufacture. At higher radio frequencies, 
edd}^ currents circulate in these deposits and produce hot spots. 
If the washing-out process has not been carried out, it is 
desirable to enclose the valve with a copper strip or gauze 
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jacket. This has the effect of equalising the potential distribu¬ 
tion over the glass surface, it not being necessary for such a 
jacket to be connected to earth. 

For valves up to some 200 watts dissijiation it is, generally 
speaking, not necessary to use forced air circulation or to raise 
the filament voltage in steps when switching on. Thoriated tung¬ 
sten filaments are often used. 

Radiation valves are also used 
in which the envelope is of silica, 
thus enabling higher temperatures 
to be reached, with correspond¬ 
ingly higher anode dissipations, 
whicli may reach several kilo¬ 
watts. It is usually necessai*y to 

cool the seals of such valves with 
an ail’ blast. 

At a later stage seals were 
developed which enabled valve 
envelopes to be built up of 
metal and glass. This made it 
possible for the anode to be 
part of the envelope, so that it 
could be cooled externally. 

Convection air cooling is suit¬ 
able for smaller sizes (up to 
about 500 watts dissipation). 

Louvre attachments are fre¬ 
quently fitted to the anode in 
order to encourage the circulation 
of air past it. If forced-air cool¬ 
ing is used the permissible dissipa¬ 
tion may be increased by about praugiu Air 

Cooled \ alve. 

50%. 

The use of this construction has great advantages for very 
high-frequency operation, beside the increased dissipation. 
The anode can be connected directly to its circuit, instead of 
through a rather long, thin lead, the inductance of wliich will 
cause trouble and the current-carrying capacity of which will 
be small. In some valves the grid is also brought out through 
an annular seal instead of merel 3 ^ through a wii’e seal. 
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Valves of the highest power use water cooling for the anode 
and valves capable of dissipating 150 kW are used in sonic short 
wave transmitters. An interesting feature of such valves is 



C.A.T.lo. 


C.A.T.IT. 


Fkj. 244. W'ator Cooled Valve. 


that the water-column thickness between anode and jacket is 
only about J ineli. 

Tungsten filaments are invariably used in the large, water- 
cooled valves, as thoriated or o.xide-coated cathodes will not 
stand up to the operating conditions. 

The large transmitting valves are very e.xpensive and their 
useful life is that of their cathode. It has always seemed an 
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attractive proposition to build a valve of steel and porcelain 
which could be readily dismantled and a new cathode fitted. 
Such a valve would not maintain a sufficiently high vacuum 
and pumps would have to be provided with the valve. In 
recent years, however, such pumps have become very reliable 
and are fitted to mercury-arc rectifiers in unattended sub¬ 
stations. 

Demountable valves have been used to a very limited 
extent, however. One such valve, giving an output of 500 kW, 
has been used on the Rugby long-wave transmitter and early 
metre-wave radar transmitters employed such valves. 

Pentode valves of all the above classes are also available. 

Notes on General Design 

The design of short and ultra-short wave transmitting 
apparatus calls for special attention both to the materials used 
and to the design and layout of the components. All circuits 
must be carefully screened from one another by good-quality 
copper, brass or aluminium sheets, carefully bonded to each 
other and earthed to a definite, earth bus-bar. If this is not 
done, not only will there be interaction between the circuits 
but the proximity of any R.F. circuit to surrounding dielectrics, 
such as wood or plaster walls, will increase the losses very 
considerably, even if no dangerous heating is set up in the 
dielectrics themselves. 

The R.P. circuits must be designed so that as few insulating 
materials are used as possible and where they must be incor¬ 
porated they should be so designed as to be outside the influence 
of strong electric fields, if this can^be arranged. Unless acting 
as a transmission line all connecting leads should be of ample 
dimensions and kept as short and straight as the design permits. 
Apart from the general screening of the H.F. apparatus, supply 
leads to filaments, grids, etc., should be run in screened com¬ 
partments, or tubing, as near to their final connecting point 
as possible, and adequate de-coupling for all such circuits must 
be provided. As regards the tuning coils themselves, con¬ 
tinuously variable inductances are coming into use more and 
more as the design of sliding contacts improves at high fre¬ 
quencies, but many sets still employ fixed inductances. In this 
case, either separate coils designed for each waveband are used, 
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or an even number of single loops, which can be connected in 
various ways. Thus they would be joined all in series for the 
longest wavelength group, all in parallel for the shortest, and 
in series-parallel for intermediate groups. Such a design auto¬ 
matically increases the conductor size as the wavelength 
decreases and current increases. 

With high powers and high voltages it is necessary to avoid 
all sharp corners and edges to prevent corona. At very high 
frequencies the energy supplied to the air by corona is much 
greater than at lower frequencies, general ionisation of the air 
around takes place and a flash over occurs which is more in the 
nature of an arc at such frequencies. The arc may flash over 
to another electrode as with such discharges at lower frequencies, 
but it will often be found to arc out into space, when it is known 
as a torch discharge. To avoid these discharges, all conductors 
carrying H.F. current should be designed with rounded edges, 
and this means, with condenser plates, either making them 
heavy, or building up a hollow section, an example of 
the latter type of construction being shown on page 689. 

Copper tubular coils are suitable, or flat copper strip with 
the flat surface parallel to the axis of the coil. A very con¬ 
venient design is the square-shaped inductance used by Franklin 
(see Fig. 403), as this lends itself not only to mechanical design, 
but to easy cross-connecting and fine adjustment of individual 
turns, without giving any detrimental end-effect. 

The spacing of turns is usually not greater than twice the 
diameter (or width) of the turns, and very little alteration of 
inductance is obtained by altering the spacing, because the 
end-to-end capacity is of as much consequence as the increase 
of mutual inductance between the turns. 

Dielectrics for High Frequencies 

A considerable number of insulating materials suitable for use 
at high frequencies have been produced in recent years as many 
of the materials which are efficient at low frequencies have far 
too high a dielectric loss at high frequencies, since this tends to 
bo a constant per cycle of applied voltage. 

The effects of a high dielectric loss are, of course, that the 
effective resistance of the circuit concerned is increased and 
the dielectric may become distorted if not destroyed. In the 
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case of materials to be used as insulating supports, the main 
requirements are mechanical strength, low dielectric loss and 
high dielectric strength, the dielectric constant being relatively 
unimportant. They should be non-hygroscopic. Amongst 
suitable materials is “ Mycalex ” (made from mica and glass), 
as this can be obtained in a variety of forms, and lends itself 
to drilling, milling, and ordinary machine processes. Other 
materials are “ Frequentite ” and “ Calan,” which are manu¬ 
factured in the same way as other ceramic materials, the former 
being made from steatite and the latter from finely divided 
mica. Of the numerous synthetic resin insulators “ Trolitul ” 
has excellent properties, and like other plastics can be moulded 
into complicated forms. Porcelain, although it is very uneven 
in character, is still extensively used, particularly in places 
outside the H.F. field, but only those types which contain no 
filling material except lead are really suitable. 

When dielectrics are wanted for building up condensers, a 
low dielectric loss is evidently desirable, mechanical strength 
is not so necessary, but a high dielectric constant is useful in 
order to reduce the size of the condenser, this being especially 
useful because the small size reduces the inductance of the 
leads and plates themselves. 

In short and ultra-short wave transmitters, the tuning 
capacity is almost always a low-capacity, variable air-condenser, 
but for blocking condensers mica sheets of good quality are 



Table 

XVII 



Dielectric 

Constant. 

Power 

Factor. 

Dieletric 

Material. 

Strength 

kV/mni 

Calan 

6*5 

■0004 at 10’ 

40 

Frequentite 

6-0 

•0008 at 10’ 

50 

Mycalex . 

6*0 

■003 at 10“ 

14 

Mica 

7*0 

■0002 — 

50 

Trolitul . 

2-5 

■0003 at 10“ 

30 

Porcelain 

5*5 

■008 at 10“ 


Fused quartz . 

3-8 

■0002 

20 

Ebonite . 

3*0 

•009 at 10“ 

150 

Kerafar . 

. 80*0 

■001 at 10“ 



Extracted froin the “ Journal of Scientific Instruments, \ ol. 15, page 217. 
Values obtained by Dr. Hartshorn of the N.P.L. 
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still nuK-li used. Recent (/niitincntal researeh has produced 
some remarkable materials having enormous dielectric con¬ 
stants. 4'hese are being ima’oasingly used in receiving com¬ 
ponents and Mill no doubt become more extensively used in 
transmitting equipment. Tiie properties of some dielectrics 
are tabulated on page 411, and the table shows the notable 
advance of tiiese materials over the rubber compounds such as 
ebonite, the standard insulating material of a few j^ears ago. 
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CHAPTER XI 


OSCILLATORS AND CONSTANT FREQUENCY 

OSCILLATORS 


Although the discovery of the utility of short waves 
greatly extended the useful “ wireless spectrum,’^ at the same 
time it so greatly increased the usefulness of wireless communi¬ 
cation that the new frequency bands were quickly filled up. 
Since the modulation band-width required is no greater with 
short than with long waves, it follows that if similar selective 
methods of reception are to be used and the available band of 
frequencies fully exploited, the permissible frequency-variation 
(expressed as a percentage) becomes much smaller. The 
frequency of the ideal transmitter would conform to four quite 
distinct requirements : 

(1) It would be correct. 

(2) It would not “ drift,” that is, change slowly with 
time. 

(3) It would not “ scintillate,” that is, change from 
instant to instant. 

(4) It would be possible to alter it if occasion arises. 

In order to obtain the first condition, accurate methods of 
absolute frequency measurement evidently are necessary, and 
these have now been so highly developed that measurements 
of frequencies can be made to less than one part in a million. 

With regard to the second condition, several difierent types 
of constant frequency sources are now available and will be 
discussed in this chapter. Such circuits produce only a 
very small output and a chain of amplifiers is required before 
sufficient power is available to drive even a small transmitter. 
It has already been pointed out (Chapter X) that a self¬ 
oscillator is but seldom used as a transmitter for short waves 
owing to its general frequency instability, and the main 
features of a driven system were discussed in Chapter X. 
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The tilird requirement is bound up with the design of the 
complete transmitter. Although a source of frequency having 
a very small drift may be provided, it by no means follows that 
the frequency radiated from the transmitter will be perfectly 
steady. It may be found to vary at a rapid rate as soon as 

• 'A 

the transmitter is modulated or keyed. This is because the 

V 

changing loads on the transmitter are reacting back on to the 
frequency source in some wa 3 ^ To prevent this the driving 
source should be kept oscillating and drive into a small but 
constant load at all times. Tiiis is best accomplished by 
arranging the first anqdifying stage, the isolator, to be un¬ 
affected by subsequent modulated stages, and if possible 
operating the valve of tins amplifier without grid current. 

Further, if the master oscillator be run at a lower frequency 
than the main power amplifier, this in itself will tend to pre¬ 
vent reaction effects. Tliere appears to be an idea prevalent 
that it is desirable to produce master-oscillator circuits at the 
same frequenc}^ as tlie final frequency to bo radiated. Actually 
it is a considerable advantage to employ one at a lower fre- 
quenc}^ not only because of immunity from reaction effects, 
but because a larger choice of final frequencies becomes possible 
from one master oscillator. The fourth requirement is a 
difficult one to cater for, but in some cases a necessary one to 
provide and may prove the deciding factor in choice of master 
oscillator to be adopted. 

It is now possible commercially to produce transmitters 
the frequencies of which do not drift by more than 1 part in 10® 
over very long periods (althougli a tolerance of 1 part in 20,000 
is sufficient for most purposes) and which scintillate by an 
amount too small to measure. 

In the case of short wave telepiiony it is essential to reduce 
the scintillation to very small proportions, apart altogether 
from the question of interference with other channels, other¬ 
wise bad distortion due to multiple echoes is produced. We 
have, therefore, to consider suitable t^'pes of circuit to generate 
a very constant frcqucnc}'^ and capable of delivering sufficient 
output to drive a chain of amplifiers. Before the need for such 
great precision arose, earlier driven systems were controlled 
by a fairly largo (100 watt) drive, consisting of an ordinary 
valve self-oscillator, working at the frequency to be radiated, 
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but it was found difficult to design a stage of this size to be free 
from frequency drift, particularly on first starting up. 

As the permissible tolerance became less, wireless engineers 
looked around for means of obtaining a more stable driving 
source, and three distinct types of “ constant frequency 
drives have been evolved, all of which are maintained in 
oscillation by valves, but the resonating element may be ; 

(1) Tuning fork or steel rod. 

(2) Piezo-electric crystal. 

(3) Special electrical-resonant circuit. 

The valve-maintained tuning fork, due to Eccles, was the 
first type developed for long waves, and since this is of necessity 
a low-frequency source very many frequency-multiplying 
stages are necessary before it can be of use to control a short 
wave circuit. 

The second type, developed by Cady and Pierce as a result 
of original work by the Curie brothers, makes use of the 
piezo-electric properties of quartz, tourmaline or Rochelle 
salt. Such crystals can operate efficiently up to 15 megacycles, 
and thus but few frequency-multiplying stages are necessary 
even for short and ultra-short wave circuits. 

The use of mechanical oscillators temporarily eclipsed the 
electrical resonant-circuit oscillator, largely on account of the 
effectively high Q value which is obtained by such means and 
the ease with which a circuit of zero temperature-coefficient can 
be obtained, but recent intensive work on the technique of the 
electrical resonant circuit oscillator has established it again in 
the forefront, and for certain purposes it compares favourably 
with mechanical drive systems. 

The choice of what type of master oscillator to use is often 
difficult. All t 3 rpes of constant-frequency, master-oscillators 
are expensive, the main item not being that of the actual 
components used but the cost of final setting up and calibra¬ 
tion, this rising rapidly as the tolerance is reduced. 

A tuning fork would not now be considered as a source of 
frequency for a radio transmitter, as the quartz crystal is more 
stable and produces a frequency having a much more convenient 
value. Where very great precision is required and the 
frequency can be decided without doubt, the crystal will usually 
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be chosen, but if there is any question of flexibility,-then the 

electrical resonant circuit will be preferred. 

An osciJlator will be a part of most radio receivers, since the 
superheterodyne type is the most common. Such oscillators 
need to be as stable in frequency as possible but must usually 
be simple in design, small in size and capable of tuning over a 

wide range. 

In this chapter the general principle of oscillators depending 
upon feed-back will first be discussed. Then some circuits will 
be given, including those useful at the highest frequencies for 
which fegd-back oscillators are suitable. The factors upon 
which frequency stability depends will next be considered, 
followed by a description of the quartz oscillator. Finally, 
means of measuring radio frequencies will receive attention. 


AMPLIFIER 


The Oscillator as an Amplifier with Feed-back 

Consider the circuit shown in Fig. 245, consisting of an 

amplifier having a gain 
back-coupled 
through an attenuating 
network, so that is 
fed back into the input. 
Both and jS will, in 
general, be complex 
quantities, since there 


1 


FEED BACK 

7 


Kio. 245. Illiiatrating Feed-back. 


may be a phase sliift in botli the amplifier and the reducing 

network. 

We have 

E, = E,+E, = E,+ pE^ 

Hence = fxE^ -f fi^E^ 

-^0 (1 - 

The gain of the amplifier with feed-back is, therefore, 


E, 1 - 

It will be seen that it is possible for to equal unity, when 
the smallest input would give an output, that is, the arrange¬ 
ment has become a self-oscillator. 

This discussion is quite general, any type of amplifier being 
capable of oscillating in this way. Mechanical, acoustical or 
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electrical systems, or combinations of these, are possible. An 
example of a mechanical amplifier set to self-oscillation is the 
reciprocating steam engine, a small portion of the mechanical 
output being used to drive the valve mechanism and so control 
the available energy in the steam. 

An example of an acoustic-electric self-oscillator is the howl 
of a public-address system when the gain is increased too much. 

It would appear that when /x/9 = 1, the oscillations would 
become infinite, but this supposes that is a constant irrespec¬ 
tive of the voltage being handled. Actually, the value of jx 
will decrease when exceeds a certain value. In the case of a 
valve, for example, when the grid voltage swing is so great that 
the top and bottom bends of the characteristics are in use, the 
effective value of p. over a cycle will be reduced. The steady 
amplitude of oscillation will, therefore, be that for which a 
balance is obtained between the effective amplification and the 
feed-back, so that the gain round the whole circuit is unity. 

Since is to be provided entirely by Ef^ when the arrange¬ 
ment is oscillating, it follows that the total phase shift around 
the circuit must be zero, 360^, or a multiple thereof. This will 
decide the frequency of oscUlation, 

A valve stage usually produces approximately a phase 
reversal and therefore the feed-back circuit must also produce 
a 180° phase-shift, approximately. It is not necessary to have a 
resonant circuit to determine the frequency and some low-fre¬ 
quency oscillators employ resistance-capacity networks arranged 
to produce 180° phase shift at the required frequency. Circuits 
employing resonance (either electrical or mechanical) are always 
employed at radio frequencies, however, as they are more stable. 

Types of Oscillators with Electrical Resonant Circuits 

If the circuits of Figs. 246 and 247 are examined, it will be 
seen that it is possible for the voltage applied to the grid to be 



Fio. 246. Hartley Oscillator. Fig. 247. Colpitts Oscillator. 

6.W.W. 


p 
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opposite to that in the anode circuit, and hence, with the phase 
reversal in the valve, the total phase shift can be zero, as 
required for oscillation. 

We have already seen that the amplitude of oscillation will 
be determined by the curvature of the valve characteristics. 
Conditions will be similar to those in a Class C amplifier and 
the anode current will be far from sinusoidal. We are therefore 
not justified in drawing vector diagrams of valve oscillators, 



Fio. 248. Equivalent Circuit Fia. 249. Vector Diagram for Colpitts 
of Colpitts Oscillator. Oscillator. 


except that these can tell us whether the conditions are right 
for oscillations to build up and will give us an approximate 
idea of what is happening in the circuit. 

Let us construct a vector diagram for the Colpitts circuit. 
Consider the condensers to be free from loss but allow for a 
resistance in the coil (which resistance would also take into 
account any power drawn from the oscillator). The equivalent 
circuit for the oscillator is then as shown in Fig. 248. If we draw 
the vector (Pig. 249) for the voltage between anode and 
cathode of the valve, must lead 90® on this, will be given by 

^AC 

V"-+(“" - i-j 
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and will have a phase angle where tan <j>j^ 



The voltage applied to the grid will lag 90'' behind I^. 
This gives us the direction and magnitude of which must 
be the vector sum of E^ and 


It will be seen, therefore, that there is usually a phase angle 
between E^^ and 7^, that is, the frequency of oscillation is not 
exactly the frequency of parallel resonance. It could only 
become so if the losses in the coil were negligible, or if the 
condensers also had a phase angle of suitable value. Since 
is leading on it follows that the oscillation frequency is 
higher than the resonant frequency of the ciixuit. 

When such circuits are used at the higher radio frequencies 



Fig. 250. Franklin Short-wave Oscillator Circuit. 


the anode-cathode and anode-grid capacitances have a suffi¬ 
ciently low reactance that they provide considerable feed-back 
and modify the performance of the oscillator. This feed-back 
may, in fact, be all that is required and hence the circuit shown 
in Fig. 250 (due to Franklin) is frequently employed for short 
waves. The circuit diagram appears to be very similar to 



(9) Common Cathode ( 6 ) Common Cr/d (c) Common Anodo 


Fig. 251. Types of H.F. Oscillators. 

that of the Hartley, but in practice the coils are usually com¬ 
pletely uncoupled and feed-back is through the valve 
capacitance. 

At frequencies high enough to make the capacity reactance 
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between the valve electrodes sufficiently low, the circuits of 
Fig. 251 can be used. The D.C. circuits are not shown on these 
diagrams. It will be seen that each oscillator comprises two 



tunable circuits, one electrode 
being common to two circuits. 
The common-cathode circuit is 
usually referred to as the tuned- 
anode, tuned-grid oscillator. 

It can be shown that each of 
these circuits is capable of oscilla¬ 
tion for a certain set of adjust¬ 


Fig. 252. Equivalent Circuit 
of Common-anode Oscillator. 


ments. In the case of the tuned- 
anode, tuned-grid oscillator, if the 


resonant frequencies of the two circuits differ appreciably, then 
the circuit which is tuned to the lower frequency will be the 



Fig. 263. Vector Diagram of Common-anode Oscillator. 


controlling one, the tuning of the other having only a small 
effect. To get a good output, the anode circuit should be the 
controlling one, as oscillations will then take place at very 
nearly its resonant frequency and the load will therefore be 
largely resistive. 
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We will now construct a vector diagram for the common- 
anode arrangement (Fig. 251c). Electrode capacitances 
between anode and cathode and between anode and grid are 
in parallel with capacitances in resonant circuits and can 
therefore be included in them. The grid-cathode capacitances 
will, however, be the path through which feed-back is obtained. 
The equivalent circuit will be as in Fig. 252. If the anode- 
grid circuit is tuned to a frequency slightly higher than the 
oscillation frequency, then it will be a large inductive reactance. 
The grid-cathode capacitance will not have a large reactance 
at the very high frequencies for which this circuit is used, and 
hence lags nearly 90° behind Ej^q. Eg must lag 90° behind 



Fio. 254. Push-Pull, Tuned-Anode, Tuned-Grid Oscillator. 

and this gives us the position of yuEg. It follows that I<^ 
must lead on Ej^q^ that is, the anode-cathode circuit must be 
tuned to a lower frequency than the oscillation frequency. 

The oscillator wUl normally be adjusted so that the anode- 
grid circuit is more nearly in tune to the oscillation frequency 
than the anode-cathode circuit. Under these conditions the 
anode-grid circuit is the main frequency control and the tuning 
of the other mainly decides the amount of feed-back. With 
all these circuits (including the so-called tuned-anode, tuned- 
grid oscillator) it is most important to observe that both circuits 
must not be tuned to the same operating frequency. In such a 
case the anode current becomes so misplaced wdth the grid driv¬ 
ing voltage that highly inefficient operating conditions result. 

The circuits (a) and (6) of Fig. 251 can be studied in the same 
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Pnsli-])ull arrangements are very suitable and Fig. 254 shows 
a circuit very similar to that of an amplifier but without the 
neutralising condensers. The action of this circuit is similar 
to that of the tuned-anode, tuned-grid oscillator. It may 
sometimes be necessary to fit the neutralising condensers and 
to partially neutralise, as otherwise the feed-back through the 
valve capacitance ma}' be too great. 

Oscillators for Ultra-High Frequencies 

The complications whicli arise when we attempt to use 
valves at very higli fretpiencies have already been discussed in 
the previous Gliapter. We have seen that the lead inductances 
and capacitances greatly modify the valve performance. Hence, 
if we set up an oscillator circuit which appears on paper to be the 
same as a low-fre(|uency circuit, it may behave cpiite differently. 

Valves for use at ultra-high frequencies will have the leads 
as short and well-spaced as possible, but it is not possible to 
reduce the cathode inductance very much. This is for the 
practical reason that the cathode is at a high temperature, 
whilst the seal through the valve envelope must be at a much 
lower one. Tlie only simple way to ensure this is to have a 
fair length of lead between cathode and seal. 

Most ultra-high frecpiency oscillators employ two tunable 
circuits, because arrangements such as the Hartley or Colpitts 
are so modified in performance by valve reactances as to prove 
difficult. Of the three alternatives shown in Fig. 251, the 
common-cathode circuit is normally chosen for lower-frequency 
use, because it is satisfactory and convenient. At ultra-high 
frecjuencies, however, it is not the best arrangement, partly 
because of the effects of cathode-lead inductance and partly 
because, for the same values of valve capacitances, the other 
circuits will tune to higher frequencies. The circuits of either 
Fig. 251b or 251c will, therefore, bo chosen. 

The capacitances to earth will be important and it will 
usually be preferable to earth one electrode. Here, again, we 
depart from the usual low-frequency practice of eartliing the 
cathode, and earth either anode or grid. It is often convenient 
to earth the common electrode but this is not always done. 
In a power oscillator, a convenient arrangement is to earth the 
anode, particularly if the valve is of the metal-glass type and 
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the anode is external. The anode can then be fitted with 
cooling fins and, owing to its bulk, will have the largest capacit¬ 
ance to earth of any of the electrodes. 

It will be desirable to screen the circuits one from the other, 
so that the valve capacitance forms the feed-back circuit. 

Push-pull circuits are much used, in order to get more power 
output and also because of their symmetry. In the case of all 
ultra-high frequency oscillators, it will be necessary to correlate 
closely the design of the valves and the layout of the circuits 
in which they are to be used. Suitable forms for the resonant 
circuit will next be discussed. 

The ordinary coil and condenser circuit becomes very small 
when it is to tune to frequencies above 100 Mc/s. Also, self¬ 
capacity of the coil and inductance of the condenser leads and 
plates become so important that it is not even approximately 
true that the current is the same in all parts of the circuit. 
At these frequencies it is better to use circuits in which L and 
C are distributed according to a known law. The size then 
becomes more convenient and the Q can be much higher. 

One such example is by the use of a resonant line, having 
properties which we have already discussed in Chapter VI. 
By suitable design this can have a Q much larger than the 
ordinary LC circuit, especially at high frequencies. For such 
frequencies it can be made very rigid mechanically, so as to 
hold the oscillator frequency as constant as possible. The valve 
electrode capacitances will be connected across the line and 
wiU, of course, decrease its length for a given frequency. The 
effect will be much less, however, than if the same capacitances 
were connected across an LC circuit. 

An example will demonstrate this. Suppose that the capa¬ 
citance between grid and anode of a valve is 5/i/xF, whilst the 
inductance of a straight lead connected between them is 
0-1/xH. Then this, the smallest possible resonant circuit, has a 
frequency of about 225 Mc/s. 

If we use a short-circuited line as a resonant circuit, then this 
must provide an inductive reactance equal to the capacity 
reactance of the condenser, so that the whole may behave like 


a parallel resonant circuit. Hence tan 6 


- where 6 

wC 


is the electrical length of the line. 
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If is 50012, then, from tlie above relationship, the length 
of line for 225 Mc/s would be about 6 cm and this could 
probably be reduced, thus increasing the possible oscillation 
frequency. Moreover, if the oscillator contains two line 
circuits, as is usual, then one of them can be much longer if this 

will simplify the design. This is because a — line will show 

4 

the same input impedance as a line. Thus a frequency of 

075 Mc/s could be obtained by using a line about 24 cm long, 

3A 

if line and valve capacitance were equivalent to a — line. 



Fio. 255. Lino Opcillntor. 


Both lines cannot be treated in this way, however, because then 
the oscillator would work at the lower frequency for which the 

lines were approximately - long, 

4 

We see also that if Z^ is decreased, then the effect of the 
valve capacitance is reduced. If a concentric line of SOQ 
characteristic impedance were used, for example, then its 

length would be 22*3 cm in order to tune as a - line (including 

4 

the 5fxfiF valve capacitance) to 225 Mc/s. 

Two typical oscillators using linos will now be described. A 
single-valve oscillator which will give 5 watts at several hundred 
megacycles and will give 0-5 watts at 3,000 Mc/s is shown in 
Fig. 255. This is of the common-grid, earthed-anode type. 
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In the valve used the electrodes are planar, not cylindi'ical, 
and both anode and grid are brought out through disc seals 
running right round the valve. The anode-cathode capacitance 
(which might otherwise be insufficient) is increased by leads 
attached to the cathode, which pass through holes in the grid 
disc. The anode is connected externally to a fairly massive 
metal structure and this helps to dissipate the heat. 

It will be seen that each tuned circuit is formed by a con- 


Heater 



Fig. 256. Push-Pull Line Oscillator. 

centric line and that they are one inside the other, so that the 
earthed outer conductor of the anode-grid circuit surrounds all. 
The valve has an indirectly-heated cathode but one side is 
connected, within the valve, to the cathode. The other heater 
connection runs inside the inner conductor of the grid-cathode 
line. 

A push-pull circuit of the common-anode, earthed-anode 
type is shown in Fig. 256. This was used as a radar trans¬ 
mitter on about 600 Mc/s developing a peak power of 100 kW 
when the pulse dui'ation was 2/xs and the repetition frequency 
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600 c/s, SO thcat the mean power was 120 W. In the valves 
used (CV92), the anodes are external and have cooling fins. 
The grid conies out at the bottom in a massive seal (to reduce 
inductance and enable large currents to be carried) whilst the 
cathode connections come out through the top. 

Tlie cathode is of the oxide-coated type. The use of oxide 
coatings in conjunction with high anode voltages (in this case 
8 to 10 kV) and high emission currents was developed during 
the war in order to provide the large emission necessary for the 
high peak powers of radar transmitters. The very small grid- 
cathode clearance will be noticed from the diagram. 

It is necessary for the anode-grid circuit to be slightly less 

than - and this can only be managed by having a screen 
4 

round the massive grid line, as shown. The cathode circuit 

3A 

can then be operated at somewhat more than the — adjust¬ 
ment, so that there is no difficulty in this. The output is taken 
off on the cathode circuit at a suitable point to give impedance 
matching. 

The circuit shown is for fixed-frequency operation, but a 
modification has been much used in which a sliding plate varies 
the tuning of the grid circuit, giving a range from about 500 to 
600 Mc/s. 

Frequency Stability of Oscillators with LC Circuits 

A great deal of work has been done on this subject, notably 
by Franklin, Witt, Thomas and Lea. Mathematical investi¬ 
gations have proved intractable, owing to the non-linear 
characteristics of an oscillator, and progress has been made by 
careful qualitative analysis of the problem and much patient 
experiment. The oscillating frequency is primarily determined 
by the product LC and we must therefore arrange to keep this 
as constant as possible. The factors producing the largest 
changes are temperature and mechanical vibration, though 
atmospheric pressure, humidity and other effects also play 
their part. 

The resonant frequency of an LC circuit, in which no precau¬ 
tions have been taken, may vary as much as 1 part in 1,000 for 
quite ordinary temperature changes, and where vibration is 
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considerable, as in ships and aircraft, carefully designed suspen¬ 
sions may become necessary for units containing oscillators. 

In oscillators claiming to be stable sources of constant 
frequency it will be necessary to design coils and condensers 
so that their variation of L and C with temperature is con¬ 
sistent, and preferably small, and then fit a thermal-compen¬ 
sating component, usually a condenser. This will be adjusted 
experimentally to make the frequency variation with tem¬ 
perature of the whole oscillator as small as possible. 

Coils which show a small variation of inductance with 
temperature have been made by depositing the conductor on 
to a former of suitable material. In this way the expansion 
of the former becomes the controlling factor and some suitable 
ceramic materials have much smaller coefficients of expansion 
than metals. These coils are not so stable as might be expected, 
however. It appears that, on the edges of each deposited turn 
of the winding, there are particles of metal which are not 
properly in permanent contact with the turn. If these make 
contact occasionally, then the constants of the coil, particularly 
its self-capacity, change. These coils have also the disadvan¬ 
tage that only small inductances can be obtained with coils of 
reasonable size. 

For general use a single-layer winding on a grooved, ceramic 
former is suitable and the winding is put on so that it is just 
not tight at the lowest temperature at which it is required to 
work. The radial expansion will then be definitely governed 
by the coefficient of expansion of the wii-e. 

Coils will need to be screened and the spacing between coil 
and screening can should be ample, otherwise any change of 
temperature which alters the dimensions of the can will change 
the inductance appreciably. 

Coils have been designed in which the effect of axial expansion 
(which reduces the inductance because it reduces the mutual 
inductance between adjacent turns) balances the effect of 
radial expansion (which increases the inductance). 

It will be necessary to split the circuit capacitance between a 
fixed and variable condenser, although this, of course, reduces 
the frequency range which can be covered. The variable 
condenser can then frequently be of an ordinary, weU-made 
type, which wih have a repeatable frequency temperature 
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coefficient. That is, if the temperature of the condenser is 
raised and lowered a number of times, it will be found that the 
same frequency changes occur. It will be very important to 
have good bearings for the condenser, because axial movement 
between fixed and moving vanes makes such a large difference 
to the capacitance. 

Consiflering the fixed condenser, some of the condensers 
employing electrodes deposited on a ceramic of high permitti¬ 
vity liave a very small temperature coefficient and are very 
small in size. It is found, however, that these condensers may, 
at times show a sudden change of capacitance, due it is believed, 
to the same causes as the erratic changes sometimes occurring 
in coils made of metal deposited on ceramic. 

Air-dielectric, fixed condensers are preferable wliere space 
will allow. These can be designed by choice of materials and 
shape to have a very small and consistent temperature co¬ 
efficient. 

One type of thermal compensating condenser is described 
on page 

The variation of oscillator frequency with changes of humidity 
has not received the same attention as temperature changes, 
but has been shown by Lea to be of considerable importance. 
A change of 1 in 1,000 occurred in the frequency of a certain 
oscillator Avhen the humidity was changed from 50% to 90%. 
The change is due to change of condenser capacitance, and this, 
in turn, is due to two causes—the change in dielectric constant 
of the air between plates and a moisture film on the plates. 

Variation of frequency with pressure is likely to be very 
small over the range of barometric changes usiiall}^ encountered. 

Turning now to variations of frequency caused by other 
components than tiie coil and condenser, it will be evident 
that the maintaining-valve, electrode-capacitances are in 
parallel with the LC circuit and therefore help to determine 
its resonant frequency. The effective value of these capacit¬ 
ances, when the valve is working, depends upon the operating 
point on tlie valve characteristics and hence upon the supply 
voltages. It will, therefore, be desirable to stabilise the anode 
supply of an oscillator, when a constant frequency is required. 
A change of valve may produce a large change in calibration. 

If we look back at the vector diagram for the Colpitts 
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oscillator, as an example, we see that the frequency generated 
is not usually exactly that of the resonant circuit. Suppose 
that the effective changes, due to either a change of anode 
supply volts or a change in amplitude of oscillations, then a 
will have to change and this means a change of frequency. If 
the resonant circuit has a high Q, then the necessary phase shift 
will be brought about by a very small change of frequency. 

The desirable high Q should not be obtained, however, by a 
high LjC ratio, because this will enhance the effect of changes 
in valve capacitances. 

The effective Q of the circuit includes, of course, the effect 
of any load and it is therefore desirable that only a very small 
(and constant) amount of power should be drawn from the 
oscillator. Any change of load will vary a and hence the 
frequency. 

Since the oscillator will normally be working over the 
curvature of the valve characteristics, a change in the amplitude 
of oscillation will change the waveform. It can be shown that 
if the amplitudes of the harmonics change, then the oscillation 
frequency will have to change in order to preserve the necessary 
phase relationships. 

When considering changes of frequency due to variations of 
temperature, we had in mind slow alterations in ambient tem¬ 
perature after the oscillator had been switched on for some 
time. A period will elapse after switching on, however, during 
which there may be a large drift ” of frequency due to 
components—particularly the valve and any other components 
near it—warming up as they come into operation. It may be 
necessary to refrain from using the oscillator during the 
warming-up period. Transmitters working on services for 
which regulations prescribe a close frequency-tolerance, will 
usually need to keep their master-oscillators running continu¬ 
ously. Transmitters which are allowed a wider tolerance and 
for which it is not feasible to keep the oscillator running all the 
time—such as small, marine transmitters—should have oscil¬ 
lators for which the warming-up time is very small or compen¬ 
sation should be provided to cover the warming-up. 

Looking back over the requirements for a constant-frequency 
oscillator, we can realise that they are difficult to obtain except 
at very low power. Further, their output is delivered to a 
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“ buffer ” or isolator valve, run without grid current, so that 
the load on the oscillator is very small and constant. This 
isolator is often a freciuency multiplier, which still further 
reduces the reaction back to the oscillator, of any succeeding 
amplifier stages. 

We will now describe one constant-frequency valve oscillator 
which has been much used for driving transmitters, so that one 
method for satisfying the requirements may be studied. 


Franklin Master-Oscillator 

An interesting type of precision oscillator is that developed 
by Franklin and Witt, the circuit diagram of which is shown 
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Fio. 257. Circuit of Franklin, Master Oscillator. 



Fio, 2.5S. Construction of Franklin. Master Oseillator. 

in Fig. 257. and the mechanical arrangement in Fig. 258. 

Associated with the resonant circuit are two valves and 
y 2 - Two valves are employed partly because the higher gain 
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thereby obtained enables the maintaining circuit to be coupled 
very loosely to the resonant circuit and partly because one 
end of the resonant circuit may then be earthed, which makes 
the mechanical design easier. Since the voltage applied to 
the grid of Fg is opposite in phase to that applied to Fj, it 
is evident that the anode of V 2 should be coupled back to the 
same end of LC as the grid of valve F^. The coupling capacities 
are only about l/x/xF and therefore smaller than the valve 
capacities, and hence the effect is that of a circuit having 
low grid and anode taps. 

The oscillator is arranged to work at a lower frequency than 
that finally required, a usual and desirable feature of most 
constant-frequency drives, and the valve F 3 is followed by a 
normal frequency-multiplying amplifier. 

The usual type has eight ranges, obtained by the tappings 
shown on the coil. The total range of frequencies covered is 
about 1 : 1*35. The cylindrical, brass case A, which is earthed, 
forms one side of the circuit and acts as a support for the unit 
as a whole. Concentric with the cylinder is the coil former, 
of special ebonite. This carries the inductance winding L, 
one end of which is connected to the end of the case and the 
other to the insulated condenser plate B. This is of half- 
tubular form and is built on the free end of the coil former, 
its outer end being mounted on the insulating diaphragm (7, 
which rides on the brass rod D. 


Between the condenser plate B and the case is a second pair 
of circular half-plates EE, insulated from both and carried on 
an insulating end-cheek J. The circular half-plates EE can 
be rotated by means of a worm wheel and this constitutes the 
tuning control, sufficient variation being provided to give 
about 10% variation of frequency. It will be seen that the 
variable capacitance between EE and B is in series with the 
fixed capacitance between EE and A, Also, there is a direct 
capacitance between B and the coil to A, The circuit can 
therefore be represented by the diagram of Fig. 257. 

Thermal compensation is carried out by the condenser 
formed by G and the end of B. The gap between these is 
varied by rotating the screwed rod D and this will decide the 

amount of compensation. 

The operation is as follows : 
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By proper selection of materials the chief endwise expansion 
is designed to take place in the insulating former and thus, 
as it warms up, the plate B moves away from the compensating 
plate G. The axial expansion of the winding causes its induct¬ 
ance to he increased, but this increase is offset by the reduction 
of capacitance between G and B. 

To make the drive immune from external capacity changes 
and vibration, and to some extent to prevent too sudden a 
temperature change, the whole unit is slipped inside a second 
brass cylinder (not shown), between the two being a layer of 
thick felt. This second cylinder forms a support for the two 
oscillator valves and the coupling valve, and thus a self-con¬ 
tained compact unit results. The coupling condensers, which 
of course must be connected to the free end of the coil, are 
simply two very minute brass strips held in a mica ring, con¬ 
nections being made by two pins projecting through both cases. 

Tests on these oscillators show that a rise in temperature 
from 25° to 45° C. resulted in a permanent frequency change 
of about 1 in 10®. The oscillator takes about six hours to 
settle down completel}^ to the new temperature, however, and 
during this period the frequency may vary by 5 in 10^. The 
change in frequency for a 1% change of supply volts is about 
2 in 10®. 

We now propose to discuss the quartz oscillator and will 
commence by studying the properties of quartz itself. 

Quartz 

Certain crystalline substances, notably quartz, tourmaline 
and rochcllo salt, exhibit a phenomenon known as the piezo¬ 
electric (or pressure-electric) effect. Of these, rochelle salt, 
although the most active, is unstable physically and it is not 
greatl}' employed. Tourmaline is used occasionally, but for 
most wireless purposes quartz is preferred and we shall only 
consider this. Quartz is a very common form of silica, but 
good crystals are only found in quantity in Brazil, Madagascar 
and Ja])an, and as only a very small percentage of the quartz 
found is of any value for piezo-electric work, very great care 
is recpiired in the selection of the raw material if large wastage 
is to be avoided. 

A natural (luartz crystal can appear in various forms but 
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an idealised crystal should take the form of a hexagonal prism 
terminating at both ends in a pyramid. The quartz found, 
however, is far from perfect and in many cases badly deformed 
with faces of uneven size and one end larger than the other. 



Fig. 259. Typical Sample of Natural Quartz. 


Generally speaking, specimens are found broken and a natural 
crystal will usually taper as shown in Fig. 259. 


Nomenclature 

Much confusion arises in dealing with the nomenclature of 
quartz, as not only have crystallographers not been consistent, 
but various investigators in piezo-electric work have each 
produced their o^vn. particular system of notation which 
appeared to be best suited to their needs. This means that the 
reading of current literature is difficult. In an attempt to get 
rid of the confusion arising, a notation was suggested by the 
National Physical Laboratory, but it has not been widely 
adopted, possibly because its manner of presentation is more 
suited to the scientist than to the practical works engineer. 
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In the sections which follow we propose to adhere largely to the 
suggested N.P.L. notation but to correlate it, where it appears 
desirable to do so, with notation adopted by other workers. 


Types of Crystal 

Referring to Fig. 260, which shows idealised types of double- 
ended crystals, the main body contains three pairs of parallel 
faces designated m, vi\ capped at each end by a hexagonal 
pyramid, the six faces of which are denoted alternately by the 



Loft-hrtndod Crystal 


X 



Right-handed Crystal. 


Fio. 260. 


letters R and z. The position of the crowns at the opposite 
ends of tlie crystal is such that the R (and z) faces are above 
one another, but the crown is skewed so that the R face of one 
is directly above the z face of the other crown. We may really 
regard the R and z faces of the crowns without the body as 
forming the sides of two interleaved rhombohedrons. Although 
the size of the various faces varies considerably, their angular 
relationship is very definite, however distorted the crystals may 
be, and tliis angular relationsliip can act as a guide when 
making cuts. Thus the included angle between adjacent m m 
faces on the basal plane is 120°, and the angle between an R 
face and the optical axis is 41° 47'. 
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In certain crystals, facets s and x occur at the junction of 
the pyramid as shown in Figs. 259 and 260, and the order of 
these facets gives the clue to the form of crystal. The surface 
of a crystal usually shows growth lines across the mm' faces, 
seen in Fig. 259, which in a good crystal are parallel and 
unbroken. 

Quartz may assume one of two simple forms which are the 
mirror image of each other as seen in Fig. 260 ; or a complex 
crystalline structure may 
result, known as twinning, 
the latter type of crystal 
being of no value for 
piezo-electric work. 

Examples of perfect 
twin crystals are shown in 
Fig. 261, but it should be 
explained that internal 
twinning may be present 
in a crystal which to 
outward appearance is of 
simple form. The nota- ^lO. 261. Twinned Crystals, 

tion for crystal faces is 

shown in Table XVIII and the position of these faces can be 
seen by reference to Fig. 260. 



Table XVIII 

N.P.L. R.C.A. 

B A 

z B 

^ 5 

m (under E face) F 

m (under z face) F 

Note. —For convenience in discussion we propose to denote the 
7 n face under the z face as m'. 


The simple forms, so-called right- and left-handed, both of 
which are equally suitable for piezo-electric work, are deter¬ 
mined by whether the sequence of facets m, x, s and z follow 
the course of a right-hand or left-hand screw-thread. Or more 
simply, by whether the facets s and x are to the right or left 
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of an R and m face, when viewing the crystal with the R and 
m faces to the observer. Such an external feature indicates a 
molecular structure which will give a right-hand or left-hand 



LEFT HAND RIGHT HAND 

Fio. 262. Axes of Quartz Crystals. 

rotation to the plane of polarised light transmitted along the 
optical or Z axis. 

Thus if plane-polarised monochromatic light is passed 
through a slab of right-handed crystal cut normal to the optic 
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axis, the plane of polarisation is rotated in a clockwise direction 
when the observer looks at the source through the slab. It 
is also the direction in which a microscope analyser must be 
rotated by an observer who to restore light looks through the 
analyser towards the source. Amongst certain American 
workers a reversed convention is used but it will become 
evident later that, provided due precautions are taken, the 
“ hand ” of the crystal is quite immaterial. 

The principal axes of the crystal are known as the Z, Y and 
X axes, which are all at right angles to each other. The Z or 
optical axis, which has already been mentioned, is that about 
which the rotary polarisation of light takes place. This axis 



Fig. 263. Illustrating N.P.L. Notation. 


is the same as the crystallographic axis of three-fold symmetry, 
because the structure repeats itself three times around it, 
and a knowledge of the axis is useful in the selection of suitable 
specimens and subsequent cutting. 

The X or electrical axes, of which there are three, are each 
one parallel to an m face, and they have a two-fold symmetry. 
Thus in Figs. 262 and 263, the thick line axes, marked X, each 
at 120° to each other, are electrical axes having a positive 
sense. It is to be noted that only in a perfectly equal-sided 
hexagonal crystal will the X axes pass through the corners of 
the crystal. 

At right angles to the electrical axes are the so-called 
mechanical axes, of which again there are three (shown chain 



\ 
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dotted and marked 7), each one of which emerges from an m 
face with positive sense, and is at right angles to an X axis. 

With the N.P.L. notation, the rotational sense of a positive 
X axis to a positive Y axis is the same for both a left-hand and a 
right-hand crystal as shown in Fig. 263, but the usual mathe¬ 
matical notation is such that the rotational sense of the positive 
Y axis to the positive X, is clockwise for a right-handed, and 
anti-clockwise for a left-handed crystal, looked at from above, 
as shown in P"ig. 262. 

Actually, the point is not very important because, when 
orientating a crystal about the Z axis, the same results are 
obtained if it is orientated from a given axis (i.e. a point of 
symmetry), either clockwise, or anti-clockwise. 


The Piezo-Electric Effect 

AVhen stressed by pressure or torsion, a quartz crystal may, 
in certain circumstances, exhibit a piezo-electric effect, that is, 
a mechanical force may produce an electric charge. Or con¬ 
versely, when ])laced in an electric field it will exhibit strain 

and mechanical distortion. 

Thus if a quartz crystal is compressed by pressure along one 
of its X axes, which implies an extension along a Y axis at 
right angles, the six edges of the crystal become charged 
alternately positive and negative, a negative charge always 
appearing at those edges carrying facets, or in the absence of 
facets, those edges M'hich would have carried them had the 
crystal been so formed. The edges in which the compressed 
axis terminates exhibit the greatest charges ; thus in Fig. 262 
(and 263), if pressure is applied across a pair of edges, say front 
to back (elevation), negative charges will appear on the three 
edges under the facets, shown shaded in plan, both with the 
left- and right-handed crystal. Such charges of course could 
be observed by means of a low-capacity electrometer. 

It will be observed that when the position of the R and m 
face is determinable, even if no facets are present, it is possible 
to find the hand of the crystal by applying pressure along any 
X axis and noting the sense of the induced charges at the 
corners. As is seen from Fig. 262, if the induced negative 
charge is at the right-hand edge of an vi face, the crystal is 

right-handed. 
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It is clear that tlie application of pressure along a Y face will 
have a similar effect (although it is not a usual procedure), 
except that the charges induced will be opposite in sign, but 
pressure applied in a direction along the ^ axis produces no 
electric charge anywhere, neither does pressure applied evenly 
to all parts of the crystal (such as hj^'drostatic pressure), and 
the application of pressure to the crystal in directions other 
than X and Y will produce, as would be expected, complex, 
distributed charges. 

As stated above, the converse effect also occurs, that is, the 

application of an electrical potential across an axis in the 

equatorial plane produces a contraction or extension along 

corresponding X and Y axes. Hence if we imagine a plate of 

quartz cut at an appropriate angle, subjected to an alternating 

electric field, it would be forced to expand and contract at the 

frequency applied. The mechanical oscillation will be of very 

small amplitude, however, unless the applied frequency is 

the same as the mechanical resonance of the plate which 

depends upon dimensions, the way in which it is cut, and upon 

the elastic constant of the quartz. We will see later that the 

frequencies of oscillation that can be produced are extremely 

high and thus we have a means of producing a convenient form 

of mechanical oscillator which can be maintained electrically 

at ra(^o frequencies and piezo-electric control devices are 

becoming of increasing importance in wireless work. Before 

discussing the variety of ways in which crystal plates may 

be cut, it will be desirable to say something about the selection 
of suitable material. 

Selection of Quartz 

Since a large percentage of the natural quartz is useless for 
piezo-electric work, methods of prehminary inspection and 
test are of considerable importance. Although in some cases 
the external shape can give a clue to the goodness or otherwise 
of the crystal, it is often difficult even to distinguish the faces 
one from another on account of malformation. To give an 
example : out of 10 selected samples, with a possibility of 
30 X and 30 s facets, only 5 x and 10 5 were actually present. 
Fmrther, quartz which to the eye appears a simple growth, as 
Fig. 259, may internally be malformed. Hence optical and 
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electrical tents become desirable before any cutting takes place. 

A ])reliininarv examination of flu* raw quart/, is often made 
by placing it in a bath of winter green (Methyl-salicylate). 
Idane-polarised monochromatic light is projected along the Z 
axis, ami the crystal viewed through an analyser along the Z 
axis, which will detect twinning. A further and standard 
test for the detection of one form of twinning is to polish and 
etch, with hydrofluoric acid, selected faces or sections and 



Eic. gimrl/. Slico aiulor I'olunsod Liglit. 


examine the etched surface pattern by eye.^^ Having eliminated 

ervstals with twin growth, simple types exhibiting mecluuncal 

% 

flaws are best avoided. 

After selection of a s|)ecimen which is juobably of good 
(luulity, tlie I'rystal will lu' sliml llirougli normal to the Z 
axis and a specimen slice taken for optical examination using a 

polariscoiie. 

A polariscope consists of a source of light, polarised by a 
Nicol prism, in line with which is a second Xicol. anil a viewing 
eyepiece. The second Nicol is rotated so that light is extin- 
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guished, and if now the quartz section be placed between the 
Nicols, because of tlie optical properties of the quartz, light 

again passes in a manner which reveals the structure of the 
slab. 

Suppose a perfect specimen of crystal, which has been cut 
exactly normal to the Z axis, to be placed in a polariscope 
in which a “ white ” light is used. Then the crystal would 
appear to be of uniform colour when viewed through the 
polariscope, the actual colour depending upon the thickness 
of the slab. When an average specimen is viewed, however, 
it will usually be found that only an area near the centre will 
show uniformity and the rest of the section will be broken up 
by a spectrum of colours whose brilliance and shape reveals 
the presence of imperfections in the main crystal. Fig. 264 
shows a slice photographed through a polariscope, where the 
light parts represent the faults and are seen as a series of 
colour spectra. These areas are quite useless and will be 
marked so that they can be ignored in the subsequent cutting 
process. For the cutting of inclined plates (to be discussed 
later), it is essential to be able to identify the original positions 
of E and 2 faces with respect to the m faces. If this was not 
done by studying the pyramid top before cutting the specimen 
slice (possibly because of malformation), the various faces can 
be found by applying the electrical test mentioned on page 438, 
by viewing the slab through a polariscope, and by determining 
the hand of the crystal. This can be done by the use of plane- 
polarised white light viewed through an analyser and the 
employment of a single or double bi-quartz wedge. The 
electrical test determines the corners at which the s and x 
facets were above, and the hand of the crystal as determined 
by the polariscope and bi-quartz wedge determines whether 
the w face is to the right or left of the negatively charged corner 
as shown in Fig. 262. Thus although a knowledge of the hand of 
a crystal is of no importance in itself, it becomes necessary 
as a means of distinguishing between the m face below an E 
face and an m face below a z face. 

As a result of the optical and electrical tests which have 
been indicated, it is possible not only to pick out the areas 
of bad quality from a crystal specimen, but also to identify 
the faces, and so obtain a datum from which to cut a crystal 
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to a Specified angle, no matter how malformed the original 
specimen may have been. 

Cutting 

It can be imagined that with crystals of uneven shapes and 
weighing up to several pounds, the holding of a crystal so as 
to obtain a cut of specified angle to any given axis or face is a 
difficult matter, and up to now it is the usual practice not to 
attempt direct cutting, but to saw the block up into slabs cut 
normal to the 7j axis and cut from such slabs as required. 
C'utting is carried out on what is virtually a milling machine, 
using for a cutter a type of lapidary’s saw, that is a thin 
copper disc charged at the rim with diamond dust; or thin 
mild-steel discs are also used ; or thin bakelite discs impreg¬ 
nated with carborundum or diamond. For sub-dividing into 
the finished crystal it is the practice to mount the rough 
blocks on to an accurately ground face-plate (often with thin 
ground-glass supports above and below) by an adhesive gum, 
and cut from the block the required crystal plates. A sufficient 
margin of material must be allowed for lapping to the finished 
size, the margin necessary being determined by the type of 
crystal-cut and the final precision required. The object of 
the glass supports is to prevent chipping of the crystal edges. 

For the final finishing to size of quartz plates, various methods 
have been tried and are now in use. Hand lapping, the only 
successful method for many years, can only be carried out 
accurately by vei’y skilled operatives and for the final process a 
stationary lap is employed. By such- means accuracies to the 
order of -005% are common. In terms of a 10 Mc/s crystal 
this would mean working to an accuracy of *000013 mm. in a 
uniform layer, a surprising degree of precision. A mechanical 
lapping process has also been developed by placing the plates 
in a jar containing the final abrasive compound and slowly 
rotating the jar. Because the abrasive particles move slowly 
and liglitly across the faces of the quartz, a very slow but linear 
change of frequency with time takes place and prediction of 
the final frecpiency is possible. Sucli a method, however, is 
only economic when a number of similar plates are required to 
be finished. 

Alternative to tlie mechanical lapping methods of finishing 
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plates, there are a number of surface processes which are 
becoming more and more adopted in practice. Tlie surface 
may be reduced m thickness by etching, usually with a weak 
solution of hydrofluoric acid ; or built up by the deposition of 
metal in close contact, either by sputtering, electrolytic or 
evaporation processes, gold and silver deposits being usual. 
Such mrns can then be reduced, if necessary, by chemical means. 

• e ^ mechanical methods can give very good results it 
IS found that plates so treated suffer from a drop in activity 



and a frequency drift, known as ageing. Although the exact 
cause of ageing is yet to be fully explained, it is considered to 
be due to the change in the damping effects of the various 
extraneous material which gets packed into the surface layer 
of the plate during the grinding process. For this reason 
the finishing of quartz by an etching process, or combined 
etchmg and plating, is to be preferred, as the first effect of 
etching is to clean from the surface aU occluded particles, thus 
ridding the crystal of this ageing effect. Thus Fig. 265 shows 
a frequency drift/time curve for an etched plate. It is observed 
that the curve, after 15 minutes, is linear with time. The 
intercept of this curve with the frequency-change axis is a 
measure of the loose quartz particles, abrasive and other 
foreip matter that was present in the plate after its final 
lapping, and which has been cleaned out by the etch. A some- 
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what similar effect can be obtained by the use of wet steam 
which is useful as a means of clearing a (|uartz plate of occluded 

materials rapidly. 

Types of Cut of Crystal Slices 

We propose to discuss, first, plates of the simple so-called 
Z, X and Y cuts, whose main definition is generally agreed by 
all writers, and to which all other types of cut are directly 

related. 

Consider a thin, rectangular crystal-plate cut from a slab 
such as we have been discussing. When the cutting plane is 
normal to the Z axis, the resulting cut is called a Z cut, and a 


X CUT 


Fio. 206. X uiul Y Cuts in Quartz Slab. 

plate so produced will have no piezo-electric properties if the 
electrodes also are normal to the Z axis, as has been explained. 

When the cutting plane is made normal to an Xy or electrical 
axis, the main faces lie in the YZ plane, and a parallelapiped 
so cut would have sides of lengths .r, y and c, where these are 
dimensions parallel to the axes X, i and Z, as shown in Fig. 
2CC (right). Such a crystal plate is known as an X cut; or 
sometimes as a Curie,” or ” face perpendicular ” cut, terms 
now to be deprecated. Piezo-electrically such a cr 3 ^stal will 
have a strong edge vibration along the 1 axis, and a weaker 
mode of compression and extension along the A axis. Since 
the face dimensions are usually large compared with the 
thickness, the former frequency will be low compared with the 
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latter, the rule connecting frequency with crj^stal dimensions 
being approximately : 




S thickness 


2,750 


X 



where / is in kc/s and y and x in mm. 

If we cut a similar thin rectangular plate lying in a plane 
normal to a F axis, Fig. 266 (left), a F-cut plate, sometimes 
known as a 30° plate, such a crystal will be found to be very 
active in the F direction, that is in shear mode about Z, the 
resulting (thickness) frequency being : 




where / is in kc/s and y is in mm. 

The reason for the 30° classification can be seen by reference 

to Fig. 262. From this diagram it is clear that rotation of a 

vertical cutting plane about Z alternates every 30° between 

an X and F plane, and hence from an origin of an X cut, 

the adjacent F cut will be obtained by rotation of the cutting 
plane by 30°. ^ 

The N.P.L. notation reclassifies X and F-cut plates, as the 
vertical cutting plane is considered to have an origin along the 

X axis (giving a y cut) and thus a 30° rotation from this origin 
results in an X-cut crystal plate. 

It should be noted in passing that certain workers consider 
adjacent X and F axes as complementary, whereas others 
prefer to consider the complementary X and F axes at right 
angles. 

The formulae 1, 2 and 3 are derived from a consideration of 
the mechanical structure of the crystal. The oscillation of a 
quartz plate is due to mechanical waves in the plate setting up 

stationary waves, either longitudinally or transversely to the 
mechanical axis. 

The velocity of propagation for a mechanical wave is given by 



• ( 4 ) 
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Where v is velocity in cms per second, 

E is the elastic modulus in dynes per cm^ in the plane 
considered. 

p is density in gm per c.c. 

For normal specimens of quartz 

~ ^ ^ \ Average values, 

and p = 2-654 J 

Then I) = 5-5 X 10® cms per second. 

V 5-5 X 10® where A is in cms and / is in cycles 
Now ^ ~ j ~ ~J per second. 


or 


A = 


where A is in mms and / is kcs per second. 


If the crystal is free, the fundamental vibration, whether 
longitudinal or transverse, will clearly be at a half wavelength 
with a node of movement at the crystal centre. Thus if y and 
a: are crystal dimensions in mms along the Y and X axes, 

then since : 


X = 2y and Ai 
2y or 2x 


y or X 


2x 

5,500 

~T 

2,750 

~~r 


as stated abctve 


This example applies to an X-cut crystal only. 

Neither the X cut, nor the Y cut, crystal plates are now 
greatly used as both have a poor temperature-coefficient, and 
suffer from a phenomenon known as stepping, to be explaine(^ 
due to the complex typo of vibration within the crystal. With 
thin plates, where the thickness is not more than ^'^th the 
edge length, the temperature-coefficient of the X-cut plate is of 
the order of — 20 to — 50 parts in 10® for each V C. temperature 
rise, and that of the Y cut, of the order of -f 60 to + 100 
parts in 10® for each T C. temperature rise, the thinner the plate 

cut tlie worse the value of temperature-coefficient. 

Although the thickness frequency of a T-cut plate varies 
approximately as = 2,000/i/, yet if a plate be gradually 
decreased in thickness, a curve of / frequency agamst y does 
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not give a straight line but sudden jumps in frequency occur at 

points to give a discontinuous line. These discontinuities are 

termed stepping points, and result vhen the edge vibrations, 

controlled by the size of the faces of the plate, are coinciding 

with sub-multiple frequencies of the wanted thickness 
frequency. 

We can really liken a quartz plate to a very high Q electrical 
resonant circuit (values of 25,000 in air and 200,000 in vacuo 
being possible), to which is coupled a number of subsidiary 
tuned circuits, also of high Q ■ the degree of coupling and 
frequency relationship to the fundamental varying with 
crystal dimensions. As long as these subsidiary circuits are 
in-harmonic, or have zero coupling, they will not affect the 
mam oscillation, but small changes in dimensions, or in the 
method of holding the crystal, or a temperature change, may 
bring one or other of these circuits into effect. 

As a plate is ground it is often possible to anticipate the step 
irequencies, and in the event of a step probably appearing 

required frequency, either the crystal must be 
u sed for a different frequency, or its outside dimensions 
varied so as to decouple or change the relative frequencies 
of edge to thickness. Avoidance of proximity to stepping 
pomts is also desirable on account of the fact that a crystal 
IS usually less active in such a condition. 

Crystals of Low Temperature-Coefficient 

It is clearly an advantage if a crystal can be cut to have good 
piezo-electric properties and at the same time to have a low 
temperature-coefficient. There are many ways in which this 
object can be achieved, for a limited temperature range. 

Since it is found that a T-cut crystal has a positive 

temperature-coefficient and an X-cut crystal a negative 

one, crystals having a cylindrical or nearly cubic shape should 

have a coefficient which approximates to zero. This is found 

to be so. Thus Marrison produced low-temperature crystals 

by making them in the form of a thick ring the inner face of 

which was doubly tapered to a narrower neck at the ring 
centre. ® 

The low temperature-coefficient is probably due to the 
general increase of thickness compared with the transverse 
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dimensions rather than by virtue of the ring construction, 
although the particular shape enabled Marrison to support the 
crystal by a line contact giving the least possible mechanical 

restraint. • 

T. D. Parkin has produced crystals which are nearly of cubic 

shape, cut to a dimension which compensates for the difference 

of temperature-coefficient. 

The “ Cube ” is cut with sides exactly parallel to the a, 


\ 


\ 



2 ^ y 
x= M9y 

Fia. 207. Cubic Crystal. 


Y and Z axes, the length along the X axis being approxi¬ 
mately M9 times that along the 7, and the depth of the cry^l 
along the Z axis being equal to that along the X axis (see J?ig. 
267). Not only does such a cut give a very low temperature- 
coefficient over a certain temperature range, but the dimension¬ 
ing is such that the two modes of oscillation coincide and such 
a crystal is substantially free from stepping troubles. 

Since the frequency of a Cubic crystal is given approxunately 




1910 

I/mm 


it is seen that the range covered by reasonable size cubes 
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limits their use to the lower end of the high-frequency scale 
as shown in Table XX. 


Inclined Angle Cuts 

It has already been mentioned that X and F-cut plates suffer 
from two disadvantages, a bad temperature-coefficient and 
spurious modes of oscillation. It has been found that plates 
can be cut at certain angles inclined to one or more of the axes 
which will be free from one, or other, or both these disadvan¬ 
tages, but it will be best to treat the two cases separately. 

The resonant frequency of a crystal has been shown to be 
due to mechanical stationary waves set up within the quartz 
and from the formula on page 445 we can write 



2y\l p ■ 



where E is the elastic modulus in the plane being considered. 

If a quartz plate is changed in temperature, the frequency 



s.w.w. 


Fig. 268. Variation of Elastic Modulus in Quartz Crystal. 


Q 
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resulting will be dependent upon how the various terms in 
(5) vary, and it can be shown that whereas the temperature- 
coefBcient of p is independent of orientation of the plate, that 
of the tliickness dimension and of elastic constant vary with 
plate dimensions and orientation. The chief change brought 
about by change of orientation is as a result of the alteration 
in the elastic constant. Since quartz is non-isotropic, the 
elastic constant varies with direction, and in Fig. 268 is shown a 
three-dimensional diagram which indicates in polar form the 
value of E in the various directions, each alternate section 
considered as a polar curve depicting the change of E along 


Z Z 



the YZ and XZ planes. Thus the section lying in the plane 
of the paper is a YZ curve, the edge next adjacent forward is 
in an XZ plane, that forward again a YZ plane, and the 
section seen edgewise is in an XZ plane. From this it is seen 
that whereas the polar curve is symmetrical about an XZ axis 
plane (although not circular), it is very asymmetrical about a 
ZY axis plane, E reaching a value of about 13 X 10^^ at 50® on 
one side, towards any m* face, and a minimum value of 7 X 10^^ 
at 70° on the other. Viewing the crystal from different planes, 
this asymmetry reverses in direction at each adjacent Y axis. 
Thus Fig. 262 shows the polar curve in a FZ plane related to a 
left-hand and right-hand crystal respectively, but facing any 
positive X axis of the crystal, as seen by the plan and elevation 
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above. It should be clearly realised, however, that since a 
rotation through each 60° of the crystal before the observer 
reverses the direction of the sense of the axes, and changes the 
relative positions of mm' faces, it will also reverse the asym¬ 
metry of the elastic modulus figure. Thus the clockwise or 
anti-clockwise bias of these figures must not be associated with 
left- or right-handed crystals but only with a change of view¬ 
point and the relative positions of the m and m' face. 

At and near the Y axis plane, that is in the region of greatest 
asymmetry, the modulus changes rapidly, and it is found that 
a large variety of cuts inclined at different angles with respect 
to the XZ plane have a substantially zero temperature- 
coefficient, over a limited temperature range. 

Consider a rectangular section of quartz crystal cut from a 



Fig. 270. Activity of Tilted Plate 

Z cut slab as shown in Fig. 269 (front section removed), and 
imagine a Y cut parallelepiped, whose dimensions are indicated 
Vi 2 :, parallel to the X, Y and Z axes. As explained 
previously, such a slice will have an active shear vibration, 
and a less pronounced edge vibration. If we rotate the cut 
of such a plate, either way, about its bottom edge, i.e. about 
the A" axis, Fig. 269 (right), the more it is rotated towards the 
horizontal position, the less piezo-electric activity it will have, 
the relationship of angle of rotation to activity being as shown 
in Fig. 270 : owing to the asymmetric nature of the crystal 
structure, however, the temperature-coefficient tilt-angle curve 
for the shear mode assumes a form as shown in Fig. 271, full line. 
From this we observe that an angular rotation of 35° towards an 
m face or a reversed rotation of 49° towards an m' face results in 
a zero temperature-coefficient being obtained, both types of 
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vibration being still of the shear type, and both being liable to 
spurious oscillations, unless precautions are taken to avoid 
them. The 35° angle cut will have the greater activity, and it 
is desirable to point out that the sense of angles will change with 
tlie hand of the crystal and with the viewing position. By 
working with an 7 n face as guide, however, the correct sense will 

always be obtained. 

Crystals cut in this way, which were first investigated by 



Bechmann and Koga, are known as r cuts by Koga, and AT 
and BT cuts by the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

With a tilted plate, since the crystal characteristics are 
changed, it is usual to denote dimensions x\ y\ z\ and the 
new axes X\ Y\ and thus with a plate tilted through 90® 
we get the anomalous conditions of a Y* axis coinciding with 
a Z axis, and a y' side coinciding with a z side, etc. 

A simple inclined cut, such as we have described, can clearly 
be specified by two angles, one giving the inclination from a 
datum plane, either liorizontnl or vertical, and the other 
giving the angle of rotation about the Z axis from a given 
plane. Because of the asymmetry of crystal properties, it will 
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be necessary for sense to be specified, either in terms of the 
vertical or horizontal angle. 

If, in addition to tilting the plate, we change its horizontal 
orientation by a bodily rotation about the Z axis (which will 
not change the angle of tilt), we get what i's called by the Radio 
Corporation of America a VW cut, Fig. 269 (left), then for any 
given rotation angle W up to some 15"^ either side of the XZ 
plane it is possible to find a correct tilt angle V to give a zero 
temperature-coefficient. With aU such inclined cuts it is 
assumed the final plate is cut from the inclined slice with sides 
parallel and normal to the top and bottom edges of the slice 
from which it was cut. 

If the parallelepiped is cut from an inclined slice with its 
sides at an angle to the edges of the slice, as shown in Fig. 272 
(bottom left), such a cut will be a cut “ skewed ” to all three 
axes. We could of course imagine such a plate as having been 
produced by giving to an original Y cut parallelepiped first an 
inclination about X, then a bodily rotation about Z, and then 
a tilt on to one corner, keeping its major face in the same plane. 

The specification of a tilted skewed cut is rather more difficult. 
Its three axes can be specified in terms of three angles relative 
to arbitrary planes ; or the inclined slice from which the plate 
is finally cut can be specified in terms of two simple angles as 
stated, and the inclination defined separately. 

N.P.L. Notation 

The N.P.L. use, as a datum plane for the specification of all 
cuts, a plane at right angles to the Z axis, called the Z plane. 
Thus in Fig. 272 x, y, z is & Z cut parallelepiped cut at right 
angles to the Z axis (sho^vn outside the slab). Any other cut 
is obtained by first giving to the cutting plane, now horizontal, 
a rotation about the X axis of measured from -j- Y (that is, 
from the axis emerging from an m face), and then a bodily 
rotation of about the Z axis, the positive angle of rotation 

being from a positive X to a positive Y axis, the inclined cut 
being then simply defined slstj 

With such a notation, the rotation angles are without the 
necessity of sense, positive or negative, because the vertical 
angle may have any value between 0° and 180°, and thus the 
asymmetry of the crystal is allowed for by whether the angle is 
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less or greater than 90^. Observe that the vertical angle is 
always measured from a positive Y axis, that is from one 


O 



emerging from an m face. This may be a clockwise or anti¬ 
clockwise direction depending not so much upon the hand of 





Table XIX 



Alphabetic 

N.P.L. 

BeU 

R.C.A. 




A N G 

L E OF 




/. 

i?. 

/. 

E. 

E. 

/. 


V 



e 

W. 

V. 






B. 

A, 

Z 

0® 


90° 


90° 

0° 

X 

90° 

30° 

0° 

60° 

0° 

0° 

Y 

90° 

0° 

0° 

30° 

0° 

30° 

AT 

55° 

0° 

35° 

90° 

-35° 

30° 

BT 

CO 

00 

o 

0° 

o 

00 

30° 

48° 

30° 

CT 

39° 

0° 

39° 

90° 

-39° 

30° 

DT 

145° 

0° 

55° 

30° 

56° 

30° 

AC 

59° 

0° 

31° 

90° 

-31° 

30° 

BC 

149° 

0° 

50° 

30° 

59° 

30° 

GT 

51° 

0° 

45° 

— 

— 

— 


Note.—I n the above table I shows the angle of inclination and 

H the rotation angle. 
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the crystal as the viewing position, as previously mentioned. 
The horizontal angles may have any value up to 60^ as rotation 
though this angle brings the cut back to a similar axis. Thus, 
using the N.P.L. notation, a T-cut crystal becomes 90°, 0°, 
and an X-cut 90 , 30°, the relationship of the notation to this 
and other cuts being shown in Table XIX and Fig. 271. 

In the case of a tilted skew cut, the angle of tilt of the final 
plate cut from the skewed slice is defined separately, namely 
as the acute angle (measured counter-clockwise) which one 
side of the plate makes with the top edge of the inclined slice, 
the inclined slice from which the plate is cut having been 
defined separately as above. 

American Notation 

In America two systems of notation have arisen, one origi¬ 
nated by the Radio Corporation of America and the other by 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Both differ from the N.P.L. 
by adopting the Z axis as datum for the angle of inclination, 
and not the Z plane, and they differ from each other and from 
the N.P.L. by a different conven¬ 
tion as regards the horizontal 
angle of rotation. 

The Bell Telephone Labora¬ 
tories identify their main types of 
crystal plates by letter notation 
and an inclination angle positive 
or negative, depending upon 
whether the new Z’ axis is 
towards or away from an m face 
as indicated in Fig. 271. Whereas 

the inclination angles for the various alphabetic cuts are 
shown either side of the Z axis, their specification is, how¬ 
ever, determined by an angular deviation from the three axis 
planes. Thus in Fig. 273, which shows a rectangular plate 
inclined to all three axes, its orientation is defined by the Bell 
Laboratories in terms of three angles 9, Thus although 
in their alphabetic designation of AT, BT, etc., plates the new 
axis Z' is defined towards or away from an m face, in their 
specification the inclination angle is defined by <^° without 
sense. The asymmetry of the crystal is therefore allowed for 
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by giving sense to the rotation angle 6 measured from an edge 
not a face, a positive sense being anti-clockwise, and the 
negative sense clockwise, for a right-handed crystal. As 
mentioned previously the Bell Telephone Laboratories defimtion 
of right-handed and left-handed quartz is opposite to that of 

other workers in the piezo-electric field. 

The definition of the final tilt is obtained by the angle 
which is defined as the angle by which a cut inclined <f> and 
rotated about a horizontal axis, is then rotated about the 
new Z' axis. This second tilt will clearly change the direction 

of the X' and Y* axes 
from the direction before 
tilting, and it would 
appear therefore that this 
type of specification is 
somewhat difficult of inter¬ 
pretation. 

The R.C.A. have a 
different system of nota¬ 
tion. For the angle of 
inclination, they adopt 
the Z axis as datum and 
define the angle of inclina¬ 
tion as B°y positive mvay 
from the m face, and 
negative towards it. For 
the rotation angle about 2, the specification is somewhat 
involved, but virtually it may be considered as specifying the 
angle (measured clockwise or anti-clockwise) from an equivalent 
Y axis. Thus a Y cut plate will be defined as A 30° B 0°. 

Of these notations, correlated in Table XIX, the N.P.L. system 
is adequate for all types of cut, it is quite without ambiguity, 
and is the only system which defines a plate inclined to all 
three axes in a simple manner. Where no ambiguity exists, 
the designation of plates by letter appears highly desirable, 
such for instance as “ X ” plate, “ Y ” plate, etc. 

The 7j 55° ? 0° {AT) and the rj 138° C 0° (BT) zero tem¬ 
perature cuts previously mentioned are thickness shear modes, 
suitable for high frequency work as indicated in Table XX. 
Since, however, a crystal has a twofold dimension at right 



Fio. 274. Illustrating Vibration of 
A.T. and D.T. Plates. 
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angles, it would be expected that two cuts complementary to 
55° and 138° would also give a zero temperature-coefficient, 
but having a different mode of oscillation—namely, across 
the face of the plate. This is found to be so, and low-frequency, 
diagonal-shear-mode plates at values near t) 145° (DT) and 
^51° (LT) inclination are found to have a zero temperature- 
coefficient, the first being complementary to the AT plate and 
the second to the BT. The relationship of the AT and DT 
plates is shown in Fig. 274, which also indicates the modes of 
vibration, and the dotted curve in Fig. 275 shows the relation- 



TEMPERATURE 

Fig. 275. Temperature-frequency Curves for Various Cuts. 

ship of temperature-coefficient and angles of inclination of 
diagonal-shear plates. 

All the plates we have mentioned suffer to some extent from 
coupling effects to other modes, and as mentioned previously the 
“ temperature-frequency change ” relationship does not hold 
over an infinite temperature range, but is limited. In most 
oases the shape of the “ temperature-frequency change ” curve 
is parabolic as shown in Fig. 275, where curves for selected 
crystal plates are given. 

The Radio Corporation of America have found that with a 
change of rotation angle away from the X axis, and a corre¬ 
sponding alteration of the inclination angle, a whole series of 

Q* 
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cuts, with appropriate angular notations (designated VW), 
can be found with an extended range of temperatures over 
which the coefficient is zero. 


Zero-Coupling Crystal Cuts 

It is found that a simple inclined cut, oscillating in H.F. shear 
mode, can be found where the coupling between edge and 
thickness modes is zero. Two such cuts are 17 59°, ^ 0°, and 
7) 149°. ^ 0 °, so-called AC and BC by the Bell Telephone Labora¬ 
tories, but by a change of rotation angle a series of cuts having 
similar characteristics will be found. 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories have also devised a cut 
having a limited frequency range, which is most interesting as 
it not only has zero coupling, but a zero temperature-coefficient 
oyer a very wide temperature range. This cut is called by 
them 0'I\ and ip N.P.L. notation is a rotated inclined cut of 
T] 51°, ^ 0 °, 6 45°, and is obtained by first cutting a CT t] 51°, 

I 0 °, and then cutting from this a crystal plate with sides at 
45° to the edges of the block. It has relative edge dimensions 
of width to length of *86 to 1 , and the width determines the 
frequency obtained. 

According to the Bell Laboratories such a crystal oscillates 
in compression and extension about a nodal line across the 
centre of the plate. This can be seen from Fig. 274, where the 
top plate shows the diagonal shear vibration of a CT type 
plate, and it will be clear that if a plate was cut from this with 
sides at 45°, there w’ill be extension and compression about a 
diagonal of the CT cut plate. The extended temperature 
range over which its frequency remains constant can be seen 
from Fig. 275. 

The overall dimensions of the various plates we have men¬ 
tioned are governed partly by power considerations and the 
use to which the crystal is to be put, partly by holder design 
and to avoid spurious oscillation modes, but for thin plates a 
face dimension of about 25 mm square appears to be a general 
dimension, the actual thickness being usually determined by 
the frequency required. The table following gives relevant 
information regarding the various types of cut we have 
enumerated. 
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Resume of the Various Cuts 

From a study of the above table it is clear that, by the selec¬ 
tion of the proper cut, a great range of fundamental frequencies 
can be covered. 

Not all these crystals are used, however, for oscillator work, 
as they are not active enough and would therefore be difficult to 
start into oscillation and probably give only very small output. 

The most active plate is the F-cut, but its bad temperature- 
coefficient precludes its use in most cases, and if we exclude 
the X-cut crystal for the same reason we can assume that of 
the others, the ATy BTy CT, Fir, DT, GT^ and Cubic are 
useful for oscillators. The A", ACy BCy and GT are used as 
resonators, and as impedances in filter networks. 

In its range the Cubic crystal is the most economical as 
regards quartz and manufacturing costs. Not only is it the 
smallest in overall bulk, but because the faces are parallel 
to the principal axes of the crystal, it is easy to set up on the 
jig and cut almost straight away to finished dimensions. 
Further because of its shape a much greater percentage of the 
good quartz may be utilised. This type of crystal is free from 
spurious oscillations, but its temperature-frequency charac¬ 
teristic is parabolic. It is not critical as regards holder design 
and its small bulk makes for a compact unit. 

Of the inclined cuts, the .(4T-cut is most active, it can be 
made for a large frequency range, and it gives a good output 
and can be clamped in its holder. It suffers, however, from 
stepping troubles and like all angle cuts it is wasteful of 
material in manufacture. The BT-owt can be made to 
higher frequencies than any other type of crystal, it can be 
clamped, but it is less active than the .i4T-cut and gives smaller 
output. The CT and DT cuts cover a lower frequency range 
and are alternative to tlie Cubic type of crystal. They require 
careful clamping at the centre, thus requiring a special type of 
holder, and they cannot bo overloaded. One of the great 
advantages is, however, that they can be ground to a definite 
frequency at a definite temperature without great difficulty. 
This is possible because the frequencj'^ of the plate can not only 
be decreased by grinding, but also increased as well. Increase 
of frequency is obtained by grinding the corners away, and 
decrease of frequency is possible by grinding away the centre, 
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and thus a correction for over-grinding can be made without 
difficulty, although it will be realised that the temperature- 
frequency curve is parabolic. 

The GT plate appears to be suitable for all classes of work and 
its mode of oscillation lends itself to rigid clamping by a holder 
of simple design. 

Crystal Holders 

It will be obvious that the crystal holder will play some part 
in determining the final frequency of the crystal unit as a whole. 
Although the crystal itself is the main factor for determining 
the frequency of oscillation, the method of mounting must 
influence the frequency, even though this will be a second 
order effect, as the holder is bound to add capacitance and 
damping. Thus, although a simple and inexpensive type of 
holder can be devised for crystals having a wide tolerance, 
such, for instance, as used in ship stations, portable sets, and 
rough-check wave-meters, where a precision of not more than 
1 part in 20,000 may be required, the design of a holder for 
crystals used for high precision work (such, for instance, as in a 
frequency-checking station) will need the most careful 
consideration. 

Before modern methods of grinding and surfacing to a 
precise value were developed, it was common practice to 
carry the crystal in a holder containing an air gap, which 
could be adjusted to bring the crystal to the required frequency, 
a variation of 1 part in 2,000 being easily possible by gap 
variation with the ordinary J-cut crystal. This is not good 
practice where only a small tolerance is possible, and present- 
day holders are usually designed either without gaps, or when 
a gap is used it will be fixed or possibly given the very smallest 
amount of adjustment. For the highest precision, the holder 
will often be evacuated, or partially evacuated, as this protects 
the crystal from moisture, barometric changes have no influence, 
and the vibration of the crystal cannot set up air resonance 
changes, but generally speaking such crystals will not be used 
for oscillator work. 

Holders generally are of two main tjrpes. One which clamps 
the crystal either on the faces of the crystal, where this is 
possible, or nodaUy, on point, or line contacts depending upon 
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the type of crystal being held. Secondly, a type of holder 
having a fixed gap (or possibly having a very small variation) 
and designed to carry the crystal resting on one face and lightly 
constrained laterally. With the Cubic crystal another type 
of holder is sometimes used in which the crystal is suspended 


SPRING WASHER 



CRYSTAL 


Fia. 276. Clamped Crystal Holder. 


in air between the electrode 
faces. 

A simple type of holder, 
in which the cr 3 ^stal is 
clamped lightly between two 
electrodes hy means of con¬ 
tact springs, is shown in 


iMg. 276, such a holder being useful for oscillator ciystals, 
using an A7^ or Y cut. 

I^igs. 277 and 278 show two types of holders designed 
for Cubic cut crystals. In the first a small air gap is allowed 
between the top of the 
crystal and the electrode, 
and the crystal is held 
laterall}' inside a thin 
ring, notched to take the 
corners of the crystal. 

Such a crystal unit would 
be suitable for tolerances 
up to 2 parts in 10®, and 
would be used for 
oscillators. The holder 
shown in Fig. 278 is novel 
as the crystal is suspended 
in a cradle of silk threads, 
with threads stretched 


CONSTRAINING 
RING ' 



CUBIC 

CRYSTAL 


Fiq. 277. Holder for Cubic Crystal. 


across the faces of the crystal to prevent sidewaj^s movement, 

the crystal and cradle assembly being mounted centrally 

between the electrode faces so as to leave a small air gap 

each side. Such a crystal assembly has a precision within S* 

parts in 10’ and would be of use for frequencv-clieckine 
equipment. ' 

lor precise work with certain of the inclined cuts, clamping 
can be resorted to, but only at selected nodal points. It is 
c early a great advantage if the design can be such that firm 
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clamping is possible, as it solves the transport problem very 
considerably, for with undamped crystals any mechanical 
disturbance tends to shift the frequency. For instance, in 
the GT cut, where the crystal vibrates about a nodal line across 
the centre, a holder is used which grips the crystal between 
two wedge-shaped jaws along the nodal line. This is clearly 
a very simple type of holder 
to design. Another method 
of clamping is between 
hardened pointed steel pins, 
nodal points being chosen, 
which may be on the face 
as in the case of the CT and 
DT cuts, or along the edges 
as in the case of BT cuts. 

The great variety of cuts 
which appear to be possible having either a zero temperature- 
coefficient, or small coupling between modes, or both, is so 
large, that the technique of crystal production and holder 
design is clearly only now in an early stage of development, and 
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Fjo. 278. Holder for Cubic Crystal 
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Fig. 279. Holder for QT Cut Crystal. 


we should see consider¬ 
able advances in the 
next few years. 

The British Post 
Office has developed, 
for frequency stan¬ 
dards, the use of de¬ 
posited gold electrodes. 
In some cases con¬ 
tact to these is made 
by point contacts 


under pressure. In the most recent types, however, the con¬ 
nections are soldered on to small silver spots on the centres of 
the gold electrodes. 


In Fig. 279 is shown the holder for a 100 kc/s standard, 
using a GT-cut crystal. The copper can is evacuated to avoid 
changes of frequency brought about by changes in barometric 
pressure and to make air damping very small. The can is 
contained in a temperature-controlled oven. 
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Circuit of the Valve-Maintained Quartz Crystal 

Any mechanical oscillator can be analysed in terms of an 
equivalent electrical circuit, which would behave in the same 
way. An equivalent circuit for a quartz slice in its holder is 
shown in Fig. 280 and it will be seen that the slice itself is 
equivalent to a series circuit of very high inductance and small 
capacitance, whilst C-^ represents the capacitance between the 

electrodes, with the crystal in 


L c R place, but not oscillating. 

As an example of circuit 
values, one of the crystals 
mounted by the Post Office 
in the manner just described 

Fio. 280. Equivalent Circuit of __r oo ^ rr 

Quart-/, Slice. J® represented by L = 22-4ff, 

E = 24Q, C = 0-U3IJ.IJ.F, 
Cl = 50fifjiFy Q = 585,000. Such a crystal has been specially 
selected to act as a standard and is oscillating in a vacuum. 
The Q of an average crystal, as used to drive a transmitter, 
would be much lower than this—perhaps two or three 
thousand—but this is still much higher than could be realised 



in a practicable LC circuit. 

Such a circuit will show a very 
low impedance (pure resistance) 
at a frequency which makes L, R 
and C come into series resonance. 
The impedance will then rise 
very rapidly to a very high value 
when the whole circuit (includ- 
ing Cj) comes into parallel 



Fio. 281. Pierce Crystal 
Oscillator. 


resonance. 


The circuit of Fig. 281 is in general use for maintaining the 
crystal Considering Uiis circuit in conjunction with the 
equivalent circuit of the crystal, it will be seen that we have a 
common-anode t^'pe of oscillator and the frequency will be 
almost exactly tliat for which the crystal circuit comes into 
parallel resonance. The LC circuit between anode and cathode 
will only have a very small control on the oscillation frequency 
and its resonant frequency must be below that of the crystal, 
in order that it may form a capacity reactance. 

If the circuit of Fig. 282 is considered, together wdth the 
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equivalent circuit, it will be seen that it will function in a similar 
way to the tuned-anode, tuned-grid oscillator, the frequency 
being almost exactly the parallel-resonant frequency of the 
crystal. Here, again, the LC circuit will have only a very 
small effect on the frequency, but in this case it must be tuned 



Fio. 282. Miller Crystal Oscillator. 


to a higher frequency than that of the crystal in order that the 
anode circuit may be inductive. 

With both types of circuit it is undesirable that the tuning 
of the LG circuit should be too near that of the crystal, as its 



Fio. 283. Illustrating Effect of Tuning the Anode Circuit. 


effect upon the oscillation frequency will then be more marked. 
Fig. 283 shows how output and anode feed varies for both 
circuits, as the tuning of the anode circuit is varied. 

Bridge-Stabilised Oscillator 

A crystal circuit for high-precision work, suggested by 
Meacham, is the bridge-stabilised oscillator, in which the ampli¬ 
tude of oscillation, as well as the frequency, is automatically 
kept constant by a special bridge. 

The circuit is shown in Fig. 284, where is a resistance the 
value of which depends upon its temperature (usually a tung- 
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sten-filament lamp of low wattage) and R^ are normal 
resistance elements, and C the crystal arm. One diagonal of 
the bridge is connected across the input of an amplifier, and 
the output of the amplifier connected back across the other 
diagonal of the bridge. 

If the bridge was in exact balance, no oscillations could 
occur, as there would then be no transfer of energy between 
the opposite diagonals of the bridge, but the introduction of a 
resistance which varies in value as the current passing changes, 
allows the circuit to oscillate between fine limits of amplitude. 

The action is as follows : Before switching on the amplifier, 
the resistance of the cold tungsten filament is low, the bridge 



is right out of balance, and oscillations therefore build up; 
but the rising oscillator current through the bridge arm heats 
up the filament and its resistance value approaches the balance 
conditions until the attenuation thereby introduced equal the 
gain when an equilibrium condition is arrived at. 

If the phase shift tlirough the amplifier is made as small 
as possible, then oscillation can only occur at the series reson¬ 
ance of the crystal circuit, when all four arms of the bridge 
are resistive. 

In a group of twelve oscillators of this type set up by the 
Post Office to form a frequency standard, it was found that 
changing a valve in the amplifier produced a frequency change 
of 1 in 10® whUst. a 10% change of supply voltage produced a 
frequency change of 1 in 10^®. 
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CHAPTER XII 


ELECTRON OSCILLATORS 


The consequences of the fact that electrons take a finite 
time to travel between cathode and anode of a valve have 
already been discussed in Chapter X. 

Although, by modifying valves and circuits, oscillators 
employing feed-back have been made to work at increasingly 
high frequencies, the highest frequencies in use (such as 
10,000 Mc/s) are generated by utilising transit-time effects, 
instead of reducing them as mucli as possible. 

Oscillators of this type may be termed electron oscillators. 
We liave included in this chapter, as a matter of convenience, 
the dynatron oscillation of the magnetron, although this is not 
dependent upon transit time. 

Many investigators have worked on electron oscillators and 
the literature is very extensive. Due to the high frequencies 
generated, measurements are limited and approximate and the 
interpretation of the complicated experimental data corres¬ 
pondingly difficult. Remarkable progress in measuring 
technique has been made in recent years, however. Calcula¬ 
tions of electron paths in practical valves are complex and 
tedious. As a consequence, conflicting theories have been 
put forward from time to time. 

The need in radar for powerful transmitters and sensitive 
receivers working at frequencies of thousands of megacycles 
per second stimulated experimental and theoretical work on 
electron oscillators and very great progress was made in their 
development and practical design. 

When discussing oscillators in the previous chapter we 
considered them as amplifiers with feed-back. Alternatively, 
we can regard the valve as a means for producing a negative 
resistance in the resonant circuit, and so cancelling out the 
inherent positive resistance. Thus any shock to the resonant 
circuit produces an oscillation which does not die down, as it 
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would without the valve circuit, but builds up to a value 
dependent upon the valve characteristic. 

This view of an oscillator is in some ways more comprehensive 
than the amplifier-with-feed-back idea, because some oscillators 
(the arc or tetrode, for example) can be made to produce a 
negative resistance by virtue of their volt/ampere charac¬ 
teristics, without any feed-back circuit. 

generator can be regarded as comprising a negative 
resistance because the current has a component in phase with 
the voltage, instead of in phase opposition, as in an ordinary 
resistance. Hence power is being given out instead of 
dissipated. 

When we are dealing with frequencies so high as to be 
comparable with transit time, then the possibility arises of 
producing a negative resistance at these frequencies, even 
though the static characteristic of the valve does not exhibit it. 

If we can arrange to drive a cloud of electrons in opposition 
to the oscillating electric field between the electrodes, then they 
will be retarded and will yield up energy which can sustain the 
oscillations. There will inevitably be electrons which are 
accelerated by the oscillating field and therefore abstract 
energy. Sustained oscillations will only be possible, therefore, 
if we can make these electrons abstract less energy than the 
others give up, and good efficiency will only be possible if we 
can make them abstract much less energy. 

All electron oscillators depend, therefore, on favourable 
interaction between electrons in motion and electric fields, 
though it is not always easy to understand the exact mechanism 
by which oscillations are maintained. 

Barkhausen-Kurz Oscillator 

In 1919, Barkhausen and Kurz, whilst testing the vacuum 
of transmitting valves, placed a positive voltage on the grid 
and a small negative voltage on the anode. They found that 
a current was recorded in the anode circuit and, by attaching 
a Lecher-wire circuit between grid and anode, ascertained that 
a short-wave oscillation was taking place. The frequency was 
mainly controlled by the grid voltage and the oscillations were 
not dependent upon reaction in the external circuits. 

We can best explain the Barkhausen-Kurz oscillation by 
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considering a triode valve having a plane parallel-electrode 
system preferably such that the distance between cathode and 
grid is approximately the same as between grid and anode, the 
grid being of rather open mesh. 

Assume a positive potential + E applied to the grid and 
let the anode be at zero potential. This means we have similar 
potential gradients rising from both cathode and anode to the 
central grid. Since the cathode is the emitter, we shall obtain 
a D.C. grid current /^, and the heat appearing at the grid is due 
to the energy given up by the kinetic energy of the electron 
stream, and is a measure of the work done on the electrons by 
the accelerating field between cathode and grid. Generally 
speaking many of the electrons will stream direct from cathode 
to grid, but in certain valves it is found that quite a large 
percentage of them will be found to execute an oscillatory 
movement within the valve before capture. This is because 
of the probability of an electron missing the grid in its passage ; 
the consequent retarding field in the grid-anode space will 
cause the electron to come to rest at a point just short of the 
anode, from whence it will be accelerated back towards the 
grid once more. We can imagine certain electrons therefore 
executing a “to and fro” shuttle movement before final 
capture. The maximum velocity such electrons achieve and 
the frequency of oscillation will depend on the value of E 
and the distance from cathode to anode primarily, whereas 
the average number of oscillations made will probably depend 
mostly upon the grid mesh. 

We will calculate the time taken for an electron to make a 
complete trip from cathode to anode and back, carrying out 
the calculation in the M.K.S. units. 

Q = Charge on an electron in coulombs (1*59 x 10“^®). 

m = Mass of an electron in kg (9-04 x 10“3i). 

E = Grid potential in volts. 

Ig = Distance from cathode to grid. 

= Distance from cathode to anode. 

V = Velocity of electron (metres per sec.) when it shoots 
through the grid. 

If it is assumed that the electron leaves the cathode at zero 
velocity, then the work which has been done on it when it 
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reaches the grid is QE (kg-m) and this equals its kinetic 
energy, so that 


QE = ^ mv^ 



and the maximum velocity v = 5-93 x 10 metres per sec. 

As the field in such an extended, parallel-plane arrangement 
will be uniform, the average velocity 


I = 2-97 X 10m/s . 



Hence the time taken to travel from cathode to grid is 

h 

-;-IT secs. 

2-97 X lO^^/E 

and from grid to anode is 


h-K 

- -= secs. 

2-97 X lOV^ 

Thus the time for a complete oscillation from cathode to anode 
and back will be 

2-97 X lOV^ 
and the frequency, of the oscillation 

= 0-149 ^ Mc/s . 

The corresponding wavelength will be 

^ _ -3 X 10« 

0-149 X lOV^' 

= 2010 m. . 
y/E 

Note that both A and are in metres. 

The valves usually used for electron oscillators have a single 

centre of a cylindrical, co-axial 
gnd and anode. It is evidently mainly a geometrical problem 
o extend the simple theory just given, to meet this case, but 
he above formulae are sufficient to enable an estimate of the 
oscillation frequency to be made. 

The above relationships have been deduced for a single 


• (3) 


. (4) 
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electron, but it is evident that when detectable oscillations are 
being produced there must be a vast number of electrons carrying 
out this oscillating motion ; in other words, there must be an 
oscillating space charge between the electrodes. This distorts 
the potential distribution so that the equivalent position of 
cathode and anode are closer to the grid and in consequence 
the wavelength found experimentally is usually less than that 
given by the above expression. 

Since the electrons are leaving the cathode in random 
fashion it would appear that the net effect of the oscillations 
would be zero, but it is found possible to co-ordinate their 
motion so as to extract a small proportion of the oscillating 
energy they possess and which they have derived from the 

D. C. supply. 

Suppose that we assume a small alternating E.M.F. applied 
between grid and anode, the period of this E.M.F. being equal 
to the period of oscillation of the electrons. Then the electrons 
which are accelerated as they shoot through the grid will arrive 
at the anode and there will be anode current. These electrons 
have absorbed energy from the alternating E.M.F. but it will 
be seen that they have been quickly removed from the circuit. 

Electrons which are retarded as they pass through the 
grid will fail to reach the anode, and will turn back again 
towards the grid. They will be still retarded, however, 
because the E.M.F. will have reversed in sign. Hence these 
electrons will execute smaller and smaller oscillations until 
they are captured by the grid. These electrons have evidentl}^ 
been giving up energy to the applied E.M.F. and it will be seen 
that they remain longer in the cathode/anode space. Thus it is 
possible for energy to be fed into the source of the alternating 

E. M.F. rather than extracted from it. If a resonant circuit 
is connected between grid and anode, therefore, oscillations 
will be maintained in it if the energy supplied from the electron 
motion exceeds the losses in this cii'cuit. 

We worked out the time taken for an electron to make a 
complete journey from cathode to anode and back, but, if the 
distance travelled by the electrons varies as the oscillations 
decrease in amplitude, then the transit time is different and 
the electron oscillations tend to get into the wrong phase with 
respect to the cu-cuit oscillations. This would appear to be 
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one of the reasons why the efficiency of positive-grid oscillators 
is invariably low. 

( In order to obtain good results from a B-K oscillator it is 

necessary to employ a circuit of very high such as a resonant 

line. Such a circuit is shown in Fig. 285, the wavelength 
being adjusted by the 

position of the shder. 

Valves used for this 
purpose are usually made 
with a tungsten, bright- 
emitting filament, as this 
is the most satisfactory 
type to stand up to 
electron bombardment. 

Even with a tungsten 
filament this tends to 
shorten the valve life and 
there is also trouble with 

the grid overheating. The cathode temperature has to be 
carefhlly adjusted to maintain oscillations and this may have 
something to do with the control of the number of oscillations 
the useful electrons make before capture. \ 

Some special types of positive-grid oscillator have been 
developed but the performance of the electron oscillators to 
be described later in this chapter is so superior to that of the 
positive-grid oscillator that it seems unlikely that they will be 
used to any extent in the future. 

The Magnetron 

This is a diode valve having, in its simplest form, a cylindrical 
anode held at positive potential, coaxial with a straight 
filament. The essential feature is that the valve is placed in a 
uniform magnetic field directed along the axis of the anode so 
that the electrons emitted from the cathode are influenced by 
both electric and magnetic fields. 

^ An electron moving in a magnetic field experiences a force 
given by BQv sin (where B is the magnetic flux density, 

Q is the charge on an electron, v is the velocity and ^ is the 
angle between the directions of B and v). The force is perpen¬ 
dicular to the direction of v. 






MODULATION 




[ran 

Fig. 285. Circuit for B.K. Oscillator. 
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In consequence, electrons leaving the cathode will follow 
curved paths, such as those shown in Fig. 286, and it will be 



Fio. 286. Electron Paths in Full Anode Magnetron. 


seen that when B is increased above a certain critical value, 
termed “ cut-off,’’ the anode current ceases and the charac¬ 
teristic will be as in Fig. 287. 

The magnetron was first produced by Hull in 1920 and he 
proposed to use it as a kind of relay. If the magnetic field 
was provided by a current through a solenoid and this current 



was adjusted to very near cut-off, then a small additional 
current from a control circuit would cut off the anode current. 
Control of anode current in this way proved much less 
convenient than by grids and this use of the magnetron never 
became important. 

In 1924, however, Zacek showed that very high-frequency 
oscillations could be produced in a magnetron in which the 
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magnetic field was mainta&ied constant and tlie use of the 

magnetron in.this way was studied by many workers. Its 

use in actual wireless equipment was rare, however, until in 

1940 Randall and Boot and others developed a special type 

which produced efficiently the short pulses of very high 

frequency and very high peak-power, required for centimetric 
radar. 

In most magnetrons the anode is divided into two or more 
segments and. in this case, three types of oscillations are 
possible. The names given to these by different workers are 
rather varied but “ electronic,” “ resonance ” and “ dynatron ” 
seem to be the more common terms. 

Electron Motion in a Parallel-Plane Magnetron 

^though a magnetron having parallel, plane electrodes, 
such as that indicated by Fig. 288 would not be practical, it is 



instructive to work out the path taken by an electron in such 
an arrangement, because the solution is much simpler than 
that for the cylindrical case and the same kind of eifects occur. 

The electric field will be uniform and will be along the Z axis, 
whilst the magnetic field is along the Y axis. An electron 
eaving the cathode at zero velocity will be accelerated in the 
Z direction by a force FQ but will have a force BQv upon' it, 
normal to its direction of motion. Because the velocity of the 
electron is changing, there will be inertia forces given by the 
product of mass and acceleration. 
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These forces are shown in Fig. 288, resolved into components 
along the axes. Since the force due to the m^-gnetic field is 
normal to the direction of motion, it will be seen that if the 

doo 

component of velocity along the X axis is ~ this will produce 


dt 


dx 

dt 


a force along the Z axis of BQ 

There being no force along the Y axis the motion will be 
entirely in the XZ plane if the electron is assumed to leave the 
cathode normally. 

The equations of motion are seen to be 


m—=FQ - BQ — 
di^ ^ ^ dt 


(5) 


d‘^x 
m - 




Since electric and magnetic quantities are involved, we have 
to consider carefully the system of units to employ. If we use 
the M.K.S. system, then the above equations are consistent 
without any conversion factors. 

The solution to these equations can be written 




{wt — sin wt) 



where co = 


7n 



Bu} 


(1 — cos wi), 



(This can be checked by differentiating the equations and 
combining them.) 

These equatioi^ are those of a cycloid generated by a point 
on the circumference of a circle of radius FfBoi rolling on the 
cathode plane with angular velocity to. The time for one 
revolution of the rolling circle is 27T/to and this is seen to be the 
time for one flight of an electron from cathode and back. 

The mean velocity in the x direction is given by 

FjB metres/sec.(9) 

Ihe maximum travel in the Z dii'eotion is evidently given by 
the diameter of the rolling circle, that is by 
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2F 2Fm 

— or _ 

Bw B^Q ' 

If we make this equal to d then we get the cut-off conditions, 

2Fm 




Qd 


B 


\l 


( 10 ) 


For this uniform electric field, F = Ejd and hence 

2Em 

d^~~Q' ■ ■ • • 

If E IS in volts, Q in coulumbs, m in kilogrammes, d in metres 

and E in webers per square metre, as required by the M K S 
system, then 

,-6 VE 

.( 11 ) 


= 3-37 X 10 


d 


f =1^ 9. 

^ Stt m 


2-81 X WB^ = 9-45 X 10“2^Mc/s . (12) 

(t 


where - is the time taken by an electron to journey from 
cathode to anode and back. 

The wavelength of any radiation produced would be given by 


N _ 1-07 X 10-2 d 

“ = 3180 —■= metres 


(13) 


- 8 , ^E 

K we WMh to use the gauss (lines per square cm) as the unit of 

5 we shaU need to multiply S by 10^ and if we measure d in 
cm, then the equations become 


B^ = 3-S7V^ . 

d 

fc = 2*81 B^ = 9-45 


. (14) 


d 


Mc/s 


A _ _ 3180 JL „„ 


B 


y/E 


■ (15) 


(16) 


For example, ii d = 0-2 cm, E = 2,500 V, then B would be 

«43 Imes/cm to give the cut-off condition. The frequency 

produced would then be 2,360 Mc/s and the corresponding 
wavelength 12-7 cm. ^ 
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Electron Motion in a Cylindrical Magnetron 

The equation of motion of a single electron leaving the 
cathode of a cylindrical magnetron can be accurately calculated 
by similar methods to those given for the parallel-plane 
magnetron but the fact that the electric field is no longer 
uniform complicates the analysis considerably. Typical paths 
have already been given in Fig. 286. 

The cut-ofF relation can be shown to be 

B, = 13-4 ^ . (17) 

where E = anode/cathode potential (volts) 

B = field strength in lines per cm (gauss) 
d = anode diameter (cm). 

The presence of a large number of electrons will produce a 
space charge and therefore modify the electric field distribution 
but it can be shown that this does not modify the above 
relationship. 


Electronic Oscillations in a Magnetron 

It is found that if the magnetron is adjusted to cut-off and a 
circuit having a resonant frequency o}J2tt is placed between 
anode and cathode, then oscillations are maintained in this 

circuit. 

Let us assume that a small p.d., 
Cj = sin copf, is superimposed on the 
D.C. between anode and cathode. Consider 
an electron which leaves the cathode 
when Bi is just becoming negative, so that 
Bi opposes the movement of the electron 
towards the anode. It fails to reach the 
anode and as it turns back also reverses 
in sign, so that it is still retarding the 
electron. Hence the path of the electron 
is a series of diminishing “ scallops ” as 
Evidently this electron has been delivering 
up energy to the source of Cj during its whole flight. 

If we now consider an electron leaving the cathode when 
Cl is just becoming positive, this will be accelerated by and 



Fio. 289. Typical Elec¬ 
tron Path during 
Electronic Oscilla¬ 
tions. 

shown in Fig. 289. 
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Will reach the anode. This electron has been extracting energy 
trom the source but has been quickly removed. 

We have considered the most favourable and the least 

tavourable instants for an electron to leave the cathode. The 

majority of electrons will be between these two extremes but it 

will be seen that the electrons which are drawing energy from 

the source tend to be removed quickly and, therefore, the net 
result is to deliver energy. 

Hence it is not necessary to supply ^ from an external 
source but oscillations can be sustained in a resonant circuit. 

It the retarded electrons are not removed from the electrode 
space after their oscillations have died down, they will be set 
into oscillation again by the R.F. field and will, therefore 
extract energy from the circuit. 

I” the cylindrical magnetron, the axis of the magnetic field is 

tilted ’’ through a small angle (usually about 6°) with respect 

to the axis of the valve. This results in the electrons following 

spiral paths and emerging from the electrode structure. The 

tilt IS adjusted experimentally to the value which gives the 

maximum output and, apparently, what is being done is to 

remove the optimum number of electrons when their useful 
hfe ” is over. 

As an alternative to tilting the magnetic field, an end- 
plate, or disc, may be placed at each end of the electrode 
structure and a small D.C. potential applied to them. 

It is found that the efficiency of electronic oscillations is not 
igh and it would appear that many of the electrons absorb 
and deliver about equal amounts of energy to the circuit. 

The time of transit of a single electron from cathode to anode 
and back can be calculated for cut-off conditions and the 
frequency of oscillation is found to be 


/=2-44J5 Mc/s 
or the wavelength, 



A = 12,300/B cm ... . 

(where B is in gauss) 

By using the relationship between E and B at cut-off, this 
be written 


(19) 

can 



3*26 


Ve 


Mc/s 


• ( 20 ) 
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A = 920 cm . . . . (21) 

^/E 

When a great number of electrons are oscillating to and fro, 
we shall evidently have an oscillating space charge and this 
will modify the transit time. A complete solution is rendered 
difficult but it is found experimentally that 

/ c- 2-735 Mc/s .... (22) 
A ^ 11,000/B cm . . . . (23) 

The electronic type of oscillation can also be produced in a 
magnetron having its anode split into two halves and this is 
the arrangement usually used, the oscillating circuit being 
connected between the two segments. The R.F. field will now 
be tangential, rather than radial, but the maintenance of 



l_7 

Fio. 290. Oscillator Circuit for a Split-onode Magnetron. 

oscillations is still due to the interaction between this field and 
the circular component of the electron’s motion. The frequency 
is, therefore, the same as for the full anode. 

It is evident tliat the wavelength of these oscillations will 
be of the centimetre order and hence a line type of output 
circuit is most suitable, as shown in Fig. 290. The wavelength 
is, of course, mainly determined by the valve adjustments 
discussed above but varies somewhat with circuit tuning. 
The optimum output is obtained when the circuit tuning is 
adapted to suit the particular valve and valve adjustments. 
Fig. 291 shows a typical result with a magnetron having an 
anode of 1 cm diameter. It will be observed that, as the 
wavelength is reduced, it becomes necessary to increase anode 
voltage and magnetic field (as the equations show) and also 
filament current. It will be found that these adjustments are 
very critical, especially filament current. 

Although the efficiency of a magnetron producing electronic 
oscillations is only about the same as that of a positive-grid 
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oscillator greater outputs appear to be possible and shorter 
wavelengths can be obtained. This is because the absence of a 
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iG. 291. Experimental Performance of Split-anode Magnetron 

Resonance Oscillations in a Magnetron 

oscmltiot^Les St m’ulfse S'* ^ travelling-wave 
studied by Posthius ^ p ^ magnetrons. It was 

fl£H~ ^ stss 

S.W.W. ^ segments were part of high-Q, cavity 
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resonators and improvements introduced by Sayers, resulted 
in a greatly improved output and efi&ciency and made this mode 
of operation of the magnetron by far the most important. 

For the sake of brevity, the resonance mode of operation 
will only be discussed in connection with the cavity magnetron 
but it should be understood that this type of oscillation can be 

produced in any multi¬ 
segment arrangement. 

A sketch showing the 
main features of a modern 
magnetron is given in 
Fig, 292, The anode is a 
block of copper in which 
the cavity resonators are 
machined. It will be seen 
that these are of such a 
shape that the electric 
field is mainly concentrated across the gaps and the cylindrical 
part forms the main inductance. The resonant frequency is 
not greatly dependent upon the axial length of the cavities. 
The electric field will, of course, fringe out into the cathode- 



Fio. 292. Construction of Cavity 

Magnetron. 



Fio. 293. Oscillating Electric—Field Distribution in Cavity Magnetron. 


anode space and it is this field which interacts with the moving 
electrons, to maintain oscillations. 

The ring of cavities can oscillate in a number of different 
modes, with different phase angles between the oscillations in 
adjacent cavities, though the total phase sliift round the ring 
must be 27r, or a multiple thereof. The most satisfactory mode 
is when the phase shift between adjacent segments is tt, known 
as theTT-mode. 

For this mode the electric field will be distributed somewhat 
as shown in Fig. 293, this field being actually superimposed on 
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the radial field due to the D.C. voltage between anode and 

cathode cylindrical valve is shown developed, for 

simphcity. During one half-cycle the magnitude of this field 

will grow from zero to a maximum and full again, but the 

pattern wi^ be the same. During the next half-cycle it will 
of course, be reversed in direction. 

Such an alternating field can be resolved into two rotating 

S opposite directions. We have already seen 

page 166) that two^waves travelling in opposite directions (on a 

line, for example) form a purely stationary wave if they are of 

the same magmtude, frequency and waveform. The converse is 

equaUy true. VI e have in the present case a R.F. field which is 

stationary m space and varying sinusoidally with time We 

can therefore imagme this field as made up of two constant- 

amplitude, sinusoidal fields, traveUing in opposite directions 

a such a speed that they pass from one gap to the next in 

half a cycle. Some of our readers may be familiar with this 

concept in connection with single-phase induction motors and 
other machmes. 

f attention to the resonators and 

to the R.F. field distribution. We will now consider the 

netirfiSr Suppose that we adjust the mag- 

net c field and anode voltage to values beyond cut-off, so that 

7T f «s°iU^tions, there would be no anode 
current and the electrons leaving the cathode would be following 

Shode^ ^ " (between plane electrodes), returning to thf 

voSL’ln magnetic field and anode 

voltage so that the tangential velocity of the electrons is about 

the same as that of the travelling fields. Only the travelling 

be considered, as the field going in the opposite direction 
be acceleratmg and retarding the electrons in rapid succession 

An el^r absorbed by it. 

retted Jr ? 7^'“^ is to 

retard the electron will yield up energy to the field and will 

continue to do this as it passes a number of segments Since 

it M slowing do^, the force on the electrons due to the magnetic 

Sinfn u decreases and it 

eventually reaches the anode. 
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An electron which gets into the field when this is accelerating 

it will absorb energy from the field. The curvature of its path 

increases, however, and it quickly returns to the cathode. 

For a certain value of magnetic field and anode voltage, 

there would only be one radius at which the velocity of the 

electrons would be the same as the rotating field. It would 

appear, therefore, that most of the electrons would be rather 

ineffective, leading to a low efficiency. Further, the electrons 

w’ould tend to separate, due to repulsion between them, so 

that there would be a tendency for the cloud of electrons 

travelling round in the 

most favourable posi¬ 
tion for oscillation to 
get dispersed. 

It is here that the 
radial component of the 
R.F. field helps. Con¬ 
sider an electron which 
is at the point P 
(Fig. 293) in relation to 
the electric field, the 
tangential component 
of which is opposing 
the electron’s motion, 
so that it is in a favour- 

Fio. 204. Electron Motion in Cavity able position to yield 

Magnetron. ^p energy. If it now 

begins to drop back it finds itself in a stronger radial electric 
field, which increases its translational velocity (see equation (9)) 
and tends to bring it back into the most favourable position 






1 


m 


W 




again. 

Hence the electrons tend to crowd into the rotating positions 
where the tangential R.F. field has its maximum retarding 
value and so the clouds of electrons form “ spokes,” rotating 
at the frequency of the field, as sketched in Fig. 294. 

It should be understood that it is the static field produced by 
the anode voltage which supplies the electron energ 3 % but it is 
the R.F. field produced by the cavity resonators which diverts 
the'electron energy into paths in which it can maintain R.F, 
oscillations. 
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A great deal of theoretical work on the magnetron has been 
done during the war years, mainly by groups working under 
Hartree and E. C. Stoner. This has included the calculation 
of actual electron paths, under oscillating conditions, and 
allowing for space-charge effects by a method of successive 
approximations. These calculations establish the general 
correctness of the ideas set forth above. 


Comparing the resonance oscillations with the electronic, it 

will be seen that for the electronic type the field is adjusted to 

approximately cut-off, whereas for the resonance oscillation it 

is considerably above. The frequency of the electronic t 3 q)e 

depends upon the circular component of the electron velocity, 

whilst the resonance type depends upon the translational 

component. In the electronic type there is a difficulty in 

getting rid of the electrons when they have ceased to be useful 

and the efficiency is low. With the resonance type, favourable 

electrons are likely to remain so during the whole time which 

they spend in the cathode-anode space, and the efficiency can 
be high. 

A very rough estimate of the relationship between the 
oscillation frequency B and E will be made. 

Let be the cathode radius and the inner radius of the 
anode block, whilst p is the number of pairs of segments. 
We will assume the electric field in the cathode/anode space 
due to the D.C. anode voltage E to be uniform and that the 
electron velocity is entirely due to E, 


Then F = 



and the translational 


velocity of the elec¬ 


trons is —--- (see equation (9)). 

If we assume the electrons to be travelling round a mean 

path halfway between cathode and anode, then their angular 
velocity 

_ 2E 

“ ~ SK-Oir.+rM - W- rf) ■ (24) 

The rotating field due to the oscillations in the cavities will 
travel past two segments in one cycle (for the tt mode), that is. 
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Hence the time for one revolution is pjf and the angular 

velocity is radians/sec. 

P 


This must be equal to the angular velocity of the electrons, so 
that 


or 


27r/__ 2E 
P 

pE X 10'6 




If the number and resonant frequency of the cavities is fixed 
and B is also fixed, then the correct value of anode voltage is 
evidently given by 


E = (r „2 _ ;*^ 2 jio 6 volts (/in Mc/s) . (26) 

P 

For example, if / = 10,000 Mc/s, B = 3,000 gauss (0-3 
webers/m2), = o-4 cm, = 0-2 cm and p = 6, then E 
should be 18'8 kV. 


Description of the Cavity Magnetron 

Keference has already been made to Fig. 292 in order to 
explain an arrangement in which resonance oscillations are 
possible, but the cavity magnetron merits further description in 
view of its importance. 

When used in a radar transmitter the magnetron may be 
called upon to give a pulse of oscillations lasting for, say, 
2fM secs., at a repetition rate of 1,000 c/s. The valve is therefore 
only oscillating during l/500th of the time and the peak power 
is 500 times the mean. 

It has already been mentioned that the ring of cavities can 
oscillate in a number of ways. The ring is not symmetrical 
electrically because the output loads one of the cavities. It 
was found that the field pattern for all modes other than the 
77- mode could take up either of two positions relative to the 
coupling loops, these alternatives being termed “ doublets.” 
A small change of conditions can cause a jump from one doublet 
to the other and this produces a small change in wavelength 
and a marked change in output. This form of instability was 
very troublesome in the earlier cavity magnetrons. 
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It was greatly reduced by strapping the segments togetlier, 
one arrangement of strapping, by means of wires, being shown 
in Fig. 294. It will be seen that these wires connect together 
segments which should be at the same potential if the magnetron 
is oscillating in the tt mode. Oscillations in the other modes 
are still possible but considerable currents then flow in the 
straps, so that their inductance is important and has the effect 
of making the frequencies of the other modes much higher 
than that of the tt mode. In consequence, as the anode voltage 
is raised, the tt mode will be excited first and mode-jumping 
will not occur for a wide range of operating conditions. 

It will be seen that the most usual way to extract power 

from the magnetron is to place a small coupling loop in one of 

the cavities. Any lines or waveguides coupled to this must be 

carefully matched, if the frequency produced is to be stable. 

Any line carrying a large stationary wave will exhibit large 

changes in input impedance for small changes in frequency 

and, in consequence, oscillation at more than one frequency 
may be possible. 

When considering the resonance oscillation we saw that the 

“ unfavourable ” electrons are quickly returned to the cathode, 

so that it is subjected to electron bombardment. As a result, 

there is secondary emission and the cathode temperature is 
also raised. 

This secondary emission is one of the reasons why the 
magnetron has been such a successful pulse transmitter for 
radar. Under pulse condition san anode current of 40 A can be 
obtained from a cathode which is only capable of giving a 
primary emission of a few milliamperes. This bombardment of 
the cathode governs, however, the mean power that can be 
handled if a reasonable life is to be obtained. 

The early types of magnetron all had thin, directly-heated 
tungsten filaments and it was generally believed that the 
cathode had to be of small diameter and that oxide-coated 
cathodes would not have a satisfactory life. Later work 
showed, however, that a large-diameter, oxide-coated cathode 
was entirely suitable and that, under pulse conditions, very 
large anode currents could be obtained, as already mentioned. 

Early experimental magnetrons usually employed electro¬ 
magnets so that the field could be varied, but the modem types 
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use permanent magnets and much work has been done on 
magnet design so as to produce the required field, which may 
be about 1,500 lines per cm^ in the rather long gap (say 3 cm) 
occupied by the valve itself. 

The cavity magnetron has been mainly developed to work 
around two frequencies, 3,000 Mc/s (10 cm) and 10,000 Mc/s 
(3 cm). The 10-cm magnetron was first developed and types 



Anode current emps. 

Fio. 295. Characteristics of a Cavity Magnetron. 
(14 Segments, 31 cm. Peak Power lOOkW.) 


produced which are capable of giving a peak power, on a short 
pulse, of one mega-watt, with an efficiency of 50%. 

A great many difficulties were met with in producing 3 cm 
designs. The resonant cavities are smaller and requii'e more 
accurate workmanship. The anode and cathode diameters are 
reduced and the number of segments increased in order that 
the necessary electron velocity may be obtained at about the 
same anode voltage as is used for the 10-cm t}q)es. The 
smaller anode diameter means that a larger magnetic field must 
be used to get well beyond cut-off, and values of 5,000 have 
been used. This is usually provided by two permanent 
magnets “ in parallel ” and it is necessary to have iron end- 
plates in the valve itself. 

Designs have been produced in which the valves, magnets, 
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coupling and a short length of waveguide are all assembled in 
the test room and sent out as a unit. 

The magnetrons so far described have been essentially for 
fixed frequency operation. The frequency can be adjusted 
during manufacture by bending the straps, but the frequency 
of the complete valve is only varied over a very small range 
by the external circuits—in fact, this change must be small for 
sgitisfactory operation. 

Tunable magnetrons have, however, been produced. The 
usual arrangement is to have small pins projecting into each of 
the cylindrical portions of the cavities. These pins are mounted 
on a plate which is moved by an external control, through a 
vacuum bellows. Thus the amount by which the pins project 
into the cavities can be varied, with a consequent change in 
their resonant frequencies. By this means about a 10% 
change in operating frequency can be made. 

Cavity magnetrons have also been produced for communica¬ 
tion work. In this case, even if pulse modulation is being 
employed, the magnetron will be giving an output for a much 
greater proportion of the time and it becomes necessary to 
reduce the anode voltage in order that the mean power may be 
kept within safe limits. The electron velocity is lower and, 
therefore, the distance between one segment and the next 
must be reduced, either by reducing the inner diameter of the 
anode block or by increasing the number of segments. The 
latter is the more practical solution, 

Dynatron Oscillations 

This tjrpe of oscillation is only possible with a split-anode 
type of valve, and does not depend upon electron transit-time 
at all. Consider a 2-segment magnetron valve. If we connect 
the two segments together and plot a characteristic of anode 
current-magnetisation, we obtain, of course, a curve similar to 
that shown in Fig. 287. If, however, we separate the segments, 
and, for different field values, vary the voltages to each segment, 
we obtain a family of curves as shown in Fig. 296, from which 
it is seen that for the range of values of B beyond “ cut-off 
the segment at the lower voltage takes more current than the 
other. The reason for this can best be shown by considering 
Fig. 297 which shows the electric field when the segments are 
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Fio. 290. Static Characteristics of Split-anode Magnetron. 


at different potentials. In Fig. 297, p gives the direction of 
force due to the electric field, / that due to the magnetic field, 
which is always at right angles to the direction of motion of 
the electron, and the full line sketches the probable path of an 

electron which would have 
missed the anode and returned 
to the filament if both 
had been at the same 
E. It will be observed that 
the potential difference 2Ei 
between the segment distorts 
the field considerably near the 
gap and as a result the electric 
field has a component retarding 
the motion of the electron at 
this point in its path. This 
reduction of velocity decreases 
the magnetic force on the electron and reduces its curvature 
of path so that it arrives on the lower-potential segment. 

Kilgore has plotted the equipotential lines for a 2-segment 
magnetron when there is a considerable P.D. between the 
segments and shows that in this case the electron path may 
be a spiral, the electron arriving on the lower-potential segment* 
as in the case pictured above. By placing a small amount 
of argon in the envelope of the magnetron Kilgore was able 


segments 

potential 



Fio. 297. Showing Electron-patli 
Terminating at Segment having 
Lower Potential. 
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to photograph the electron paths due to the ionisation 
produced. 

We will now consider the action of such a valve assuming 
that between the segments we place an LC circuit whose 
frequency is low compared with the electron transit-time. 
For the present we can therefore consider tlie circuit as repre- 


4mA 



Fig. 298. Illustrating Dynatron Oscillation. 


senting an alternator of zero internal resistance, giving, say, a 
peak voltage of 100, as indicated in Fig. 298. 

If it is assumed the field is set to beyond “ cut-off ” as 
shown by the most forward curve of the series of curves in 
Fig. 296, then at the peak condition of A.C., segment “ a at 
50 volts is taking 20 mA, and segment “ b ” at 150 volts is 
taking 4 mA. Thus, although the alternator is producing a 



Fio. 299. Dynatron Circuit for Magnetron. 

voltage of 100, it is being driven as a motor, since the current 
flow is in the opposite direction to the generated voltage. 

It is now an easy step in the discussion to replace the alter¬ 
nator by a tuned circuit (Fig. 299) which, when it is oscillating, 
will produce an alternating potential difference between the 
segments. If the motoring ” effect previously mentioned 
is sufficient, so that the magnetron gives energy to the circuit, 
then oscillations will be maintained, the energy coming from 
the anpde p.C. supply. 
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Of course, another way of considering the production of 
these dynatron oscillations is to use the negative-resistance 
concept. Since the voltage between the segments is in the 
same direction as the current which appears to flow between 
the segments, instead of being opposed as in an ordinary 
resistance, we regard the impedance between the segments 
as being a negative resistance which can cancel the positive 
resistance of the circuit placed between the segments, and 
oscillations can thus occur. 

This type of oscillation has evidently nothing to do with 
electron transit time, since it is due to a property which is 
apparent in the static characteristics, and the frequency is 
determined by the circuit connected between the segments. 

The conversion efficiency of the dynatron oscillation can be 
high, values of 50% being obtainable at 100 Mc/s, the efficiency 
falling rapidly as the transit-time frequency is approached. 

The adjustments of this oscillator are very simple, as it is 
only necessary to set the circuit to the frequency required, 
adjust the magnetic field to an approximate value and bring 
up the anode voltage until oscillations are obtained (as indicated 
by a sudden rise of anode current). Alternatively, the anode 
voltage may bo set to full value right away and the field varied, 
but always from a high value to a lower one, until oscillations 
are obtained. Starting from a low field and increasing may 
overload the valve by causing excessive anode loss. 

A great deal of work has been done on magnetrons to 
produce d^matron oscillations and we have seen that the 
efficiency can be high, but such valves have found very little 
application in communications. This is mainly due to the 
difficulty of getting linear modulation, or of producing amplitude 
modulation without excessive frequency modulation. A great 
number of special circuits and valves have been proposed but, 
now that reaction triode-oscillators have been made to work 
at much higher frequencies than was previously thought 
possible, it seems unlikely that the dynatron oscillation of the 
magnetron will be employed. 

Electron-Deflection Oscillators 

The extensive development in recent years of the cathode-ray 
oscillograph and other devices in which an electron beam is 
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deflected has led to attempts to construct amplifiers and 
oscillators in which a beam of electrons is deflected by the input 
voltage instead of varying the number of electrons in a stream, 
as in the usual type of valve. 

The essentials of such an arrangement are shown in Fig. 300, 
which may be a high-frequency amplifier if the deflecting plates 
are supplied from an external source, or a self-oscillator if 
their voltage is derived by coupling back from the output 
circuit. Evidently, the alternating voltage between the 
deflecting plates will result in the electron beam “ switching ” 
from one anode to the other, thereby giving impulses to the 
resonant output circuit. 

Arrangements of this kind have suffered from the defect 




I 

I 



that, if the beam was made 

long enough so that the , _ 

switching action took place ---'-' 1. 
with a low voltage between 

the deflecting plates, then Fia. 300. illustrating Electron- 
the beam had a very high deflection Oscillator. 

resistance and it was therefore difficult to obtain appreciable 
power and difficult to design an output circuit of sufficient 
resistance. In other words the mutual conductance of the 
arrangement compared unfavourably with that of the ordinary 
valve. 

We have seen that the input impedance of ordinar^^ valves 
decreases greatly at high frequencies and that this is aidifficulty 
in the use of such valves. If we deflect the electron beam, 
instead of varying its density, then there is always the same 


number of electrons between the control electrodes and the 
transit-time effects do not occur in the same way. The input 
impedance can therefore be much higher than in an ordinary 
valve. 

Such oscillators and amplifiers have been employed to a very 
limited extent. 


Velocity-Modulated Beams 

A second alternative to the conventional method of con¬ 
trolling an electron stream by varying the number of electrons 
is to vary their velocity, and such an electron stream is said to 
be “velocity-modulated.” Control of modulation can remain 
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efficient and the control electrode of high impedance, even at 
extremely high frequencies, in contrast to the behaviour of the 
conventional control-grid. 

Consider the arrangement shown in Fig. 301. Electrons are 
emitted from the cathode and formed into a beam by the 
focussing electrode, usually termed the “ grid.” If initial 
velocities of electron emission are neglected, all the electrons 
will be travelling at the same velocity as they approach the 
grids GG. is much larger than F, so that the electron 

velocity is mainly decided by F/,c and the time taken for the 
electrons to pass through GG is a small fraction of 27 r/co. 

Electrons which enter the space between the grids when the 



Fig. 301. Velocity-modulation of Electron Beam. 


left-hand grid is positive with respect to the right-hand one 
will be retarded by the electric field between the gi'ids and 
will, therefore, travel on into the space beyond the grids (which 
is all at the potential V^) at a reduced velocity. Those which 
arrive when V sin cut has reversed in polarity will evidently be 
accelerated and will proceed at increased velocitj'' whilst some 
electrons will pass through when V sin cot is near zero and will 
be practically unaffected. Thus the voltage V sin cot between 
the grids has produced a velocity-modulated beam. 

If now we allow the electrons in such a velocity-modulated 
beam to drift along a tube after passing the control-electrode 
system, it is clear that the faster ones will catch up on the slower 
ones and what was formerly a continuous stream of electrons 
will become sorted into groups so that regions where the elec- 
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tr'ons are closely packed and where they are rare will be 
travelling down the tube. 

Conditions in the drift tube can be studied graphically by the 
diagram shown in Fig. 302. Each line shows the position of a 



typical electron at various times. The steeper the line, the 
faster the electron is travelling and the electron velocity is 
shown related to 7 sin wi. 

It will be seen that there are points where the number of 
electrons passing varies widely with time, that is, the drift of 
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the velocity-modulated electron beam has produced intensity 
modulation* which is more pronounced at certain cross-sections, 
termed “ bunching planes.” 

If more elaborate space-time diagrams are drawn/** then the 
actual variation of electron density in time and space can be 
derived. By the courtesy of Mr. D. M. Tombs, Fig. 303 shows 
a model made by him which gives the relation between electron 
density, distance along the drift tube and time. It will be 
noted that the variation with time at the bunching planes is 
very far from sinusoidal. 

We have assumed tliat the time taken for an electron to pass 



—^>Time 

Fio. 303. Model showing Electron '* Bundling 


between GO is a quite negligible fraction of a cycle of V sin wt 
and this is actually the condition for most efficient bunching. 
In this case the damping duo to the electron stream, on any 
circuit connected to GG, would be negligible. 

If the transit time is not negligible, then the accelerated 
electrons are less time between GO than are the retarded ones 
and, in consequence, the accelerated electrons draw more 
energy from OG than the retarded electrons give back. 

In actual valves working at, say, 3,000 Mc/s, the transit time 
between the grids cannot bo negligible because the spacing 
between them would bo impracticably small. The damping 
imposed, however, is very small compared with that imposed 
upon a single grid wliich is modulating the intensity of the 
electron stream. 
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The Klystron 

This was developed about 1939 by the brothers R. H. and 
S. F. Varian and a diagram of an early klystron oscillator 
is given in Fig. 304. A cathode and focussing electrode (usually 
termed the grid) produces an electron beam which passes 
through the two grids of the buncher.” 

These grids are part of a cavity resonator, termed a “ rhum- 
batron,” having a cross-section of dumb-bell form. If an 

CATHODE 



COLLECTOR 

Fio. 304. The Klystron. 


oscillation is produced in the buncher, there will be an alter¬ 
nating electric field between the grids, which produces velocity 
modulation of the electron beam in the way previously 
discussed. 

By adjusting the D.C. voltage, and, therefore, the velocity 
of the electrons, we can arrange that the catcher is at a bunching 
plane, so that the electrons pass between the catcher grids in 
bunches. 

Suppose that the catcher is oscillating and ignore for the time 
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being the concentric line between catcher and buncher. If the 
phase of the oscillation is such that when the electric field 
between the grids is retarding the electrons, the bunched 
electrons are passing through the catcher, whilst few electrons 
are passing when the field is accelerating them, the electron 
beam will be yielding up energy to the catcher and a large 
conversion of energy from D.C. to A.C. is thus possible. For 
high efficiency the catcher should have a high Q-value, so that 
a powerful electric field is produced across its neck and hence 
the electrons are retarded to nearl}'' zero voltage across the 
catcher. 

Evidently, if the oscillation of the buncher is maintained by 
feeding back a small portion of the oscillating energy of the 
catcher by way of a concentric line of the right length to give 
the right phase, we have a self-oscillating system. 

After having designed the klystron so that the spacing 
between buncher and catcher and also the length of the con¬ 
centric line is suitable, the operating adjustments will be two— 
tuning the rbumbatrons to the same frequency and adjusting 
the D.C. voltage so as to produce a bunching plane at the 
catcher. 

It is necessttvy for the rhumbatron to be somewhat of the 
shape shown in order that electrons accelerated by convenient 
voltages may pass through it in less than a half-cycle. If a 
sphere had been used, for example (with the electron stream 
passing through its diameter), then its wavelength is only 
slightly greater than its diameter, so that, even if the electron 
stream could have the velocity of light, it could not get through 
in a half-cycle of the oscillation. With the shapes of rhum¬ 
batron used, however, a voltage of about 3,000 volts is sufficient 
to produce the correct velocity, about 1/lOth that of light, for 
the correct phasing of the beam. 

Tlie kl 3 'stron oscillator was the first to employ high-Q 
cavity resonators as an integral part of the oscillator. The 
original rbumbatrons were difficult to construct and modern 
types use simpler shapes. It is not an easy matter to provide 
adjustable tuning and most of the two-resonator klj'strons are 
made for a fixed frequency. It is usual to dispense with grids 
where the electron beam passes through the resonators. If the 
gaps are correctly proportioned it is possible to get the proper 
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interchange of energy between electron beam and resonator 
without grids. 

The original klystrons worked at about 3,000 Mc/s and gave 
an output of 300 W, and klystrons of similar rating have been 
used as C.W. oscillators during the war, their efficiency being 
about 10%. The klystron has been used only to a limited 
extent to produce the high-power pulses required for radar, 
because it was soon found that the magnetron was superior for 
this purpose. However, a klystron was produced giving a peak 
power of 25 kW on about 3,000 Mc/s. 

Modulation can be applied to the “ grid,” or focussing 
■electrode, of a klystron, producing the same effect as in a 
television cathode-ray tube. The number of electrons forming 
the beam is changed and this, of course, varies the energy 
supplied by the electron beam to the catcher. 

The frequency stability of the klystron is better than that 
of most electron oscillators and the application of modulation 
to the grid introduces very little frequency modulation. 

The klystron can evidently be used as an amplifier if the 
buncher is supplied from an external source instead of from the 
catcher. A good deal of work on klystron amplifiers has been 
done and power gains of 100 times have been obtained. Unfor- 
timately, the klystron amplifier is not (in its present develop¬ 
ment) an answer to the problem of providing signal-frequency 
amplification in a superheterodyne receiver (see page 571) so 
as to improve the signal/noise ratio. This is because it produces 
much more noise than an ordinary type of valve. It is not 
clear at present whether this can be reduced sufficiently to 
make the klystron a useful amplifier for small signals. 

When the klystron is arranged as an amplifier it can be used 
as a frequency-multiplier by tuning the catcher to a harmonic 
of the bxmcher frequency. The efficiency is still good because 
the intensity variation of the beam at the bunching planes is far 
from sinusoidal. 

The Reflector Klystron 

This is a modified type of klystron in which there is only one 
resonator. The electron beam passes through a resonator, 
where it is velocity-modulated (if the arrangement is oscillating) 
and is then turned back by a reflecting electrode, so that it 
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passes again through the resonator. During the passage from 
resonator to reflector and back again, the beam will have 
become bunched. If the bunches pass through the resonator 
when its electric field is retarding the electrons, energy is 
evidently given up to the resonator. If the energy given back 
is greater than the losses in the resonator (including the energy 
required for bunching) then the arrangement will oscillate. 

Klystrons with one resonator are simpler to construct and 
to adjust and were greatly used during the war as local 
oscillatoi's for superheterodyne receivers working on frequencies 

such as 3,000 Mc/s. 

There are at least 
three different ways 
of arranging the 
reflection. If we place 
a sufficient negative 
voltage on the reflector 
and shape it so that 
the retarding field is 
approximately uni¬ 
form for some distance 
in front of it, then the 
faster electrons will go 
nearer to it than the 
slow ones and, having 
had farther to travel, 
may arrive back at 
the resonator later than the slow electrons. 

If, however, we shape the reflector so that its field is mainly 
concentrated just in front of it, then all the electrons will travel 
about the same distance and the faster ones will, of course, 
arrive back first. 

A third possibility is to allow the electrons to reach the 
reflector and produce secondary emission there. If the 
reflector is only slightly positive, then the number of secondary 
electrons emitted will be greatly dependent upon the velocity 
of the primary ones and hence bunches of electrons will pass 
back to the resonator. In this arrangement bunching will be 
seen to be only partly dependent upon “ drift.” 

Fig. 305 shows the construction of a reflector kl 3 ^stron 
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suitable for 3,000 Mc/s, in which the reflector works under the 
condition first discussed above. It will be seen that the glass 
envelope goes through the resonator and there is, in conse¬ 
quence, some dielectric loss in it. This construction, however, 
makes it easy to arrange for tuning (by screwing plungers into 
the cavity) and coupling to the output (by a loop and concentric 
line, not shown in the figure). The plungers provide a tuning 
range of approximately 8% and a small adjustment of frequency 
can also be made by altering the reflector voltage. 

In any velocity-modulated arrangement oscfllations can onl}^ 
take place over a range of voltages, for which the drift time 
gives the correct phase relationships. In this type of reflector 
klystron, however, the adjustments are not critical. For 
example, a test showed that oscillations occurred with any 
anode voltage between 1,000 and 2,000 volts (with fixed 
reflector voltage), the efficiency being a maximum (3*5%) at 
1,500 V. The reflector voltage could be varied (with fixed 
anode voltage) from about — 180 V to — 330 V with maxi¬ 
mum output at — 260 V, the output being more dependent 
upon correct reflector voltage than anode voltage. 

It will be gathered that the efficiency of these reflector 
klystrons is not high but they are very convenient where 
outputs such as 200 mW are required. 

A reflector klystron has been developed for use in measuring 
equipment, in which the valve fits into ar concentric line 
forming the resonator. The working length of the line can be 
varied by a non-contact type of piston and a tuning range 
obtained of, for example, 7-14 cm. 

If a wide frequency-range is to be obtained with any type 
of electron oscillator it will be necessary to vary the operating 
voltages as weU as the resonator tuning. In this oscillator 
the timing control and the potentiometer controlling the 
reflector voltage are ganged together so that correct conditions 
are preserved over the whole tuning range. 

Concentric-Line, Velocity-Modulated Oscillator 

This belongs to a class of oscillator in which there is only 
one resonator, but it has two gaps, one of which acts as a 
buncher and the other as catcher. The beam does not turn 
back on its tracks. 
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Tlie electron beam passes transversely across a concentric 
line, as seen in Fig. 306, and tlie buncher and catcher gaps are 
between the inner and outer conductors. If the shape of the 
line was not modified, where the beam passes through, then the 
gaps would be too long. This could be got over by increasing 
the diameter of the inner conductor but this would make the 
capacitance high and reduce the resistance which the resonator 
puts across the gaps. The line is therefore modified in the 
manner shown. 

In the two-resonator klystron we can evidently adjust the 
feed-back b}" altering the coupling loops but in the concentric- 



f’/ectron beam 

Fio. 306. Concontric lino Velocity-modulated Oscillator. 


line oscillator the coupling is essentially unity, because the 
field strength in both gaps will be the same. 

Practical valves of this ty^e employ a permanent magnet 
which produces a* field parallel to the electron beam. This is 
to prevent spreading of the beam due to repulsion between the 
electrons. 

The portion of concentric line within the valve can be coupled 
to a line or resonant cavity and by altering the dimensions of 
this a wide tuning range, such as 2 ; 1, can be obtained. The 
anode voltage needs to bo varied in order that the transit time 
may remain correct. 

Travelling-Wave Valve 

We have seen that, in the klystron, it is desirable that the 
time spent by an electron in traversing the electric field at the 
buncher should be a small part of the cycle but at the highest 
frequencies this would lead to impracticably small spacings. 
An alternative is to launch both an eleotromagnetio wave and 
an electron beam down a tube, with yery nearly the same 
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velocity. An electron therefore stays in a field having the 
same phase for a considerable time. The interaction between 
the wave and the beam can be such that one component of the 
wave absorbs energy from the beam and increases in amplitude. 
Thus the travelling wave valve can be used as an amplifier or, 
if the input is coupled back to the input, it can be used as an 
oscillator. 

The wave should have a component of electric field in the 
direction of propagation (and therefore along the electron 
beam) in order that some of the electrons may be retarded 
and yield up energy to the wave. It is also necessary that the 
velocity of the wave should be about one-tenth that of light, 



otherwise excessive accelerating voltages would be required. 
These conditions are satisfied by a concentric line in which the 
central conductor is a helix, which should be several wave¬ 
lengths longj in order that the effects may be cumulative. 

In the arrangement shown in Fig. 307 (due to Kompfiier) an 
electron gun produced a beam current of about 50^A, for an 
anode potential of 1,800 V, the power amplification being 
about 14 times at a frequency of 3,000 Mc/s. There was a 
considerable improvement in signal/noise ratio, so that it is 
possible that these valves may be developed for use as amplifiers 
in front of the mixer in centimetric-wave receivers. 

Since the velocity of the electron beam must be very nearly 
the same as that of the wave (actually slightly greater) for 
appreciable amplification to take place, it is to be expected 
that the anode voltage would be critical. In a typical case a 
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S-4% reduction in anode voltage below the optimum value 
resulted in the valve attenuating. As there are no sharply 
resonant circuits, the amplification obtainable is the same over 
a wide frequency band. 

Similar valves, giving somewhat larger outputs, have been 
constructed by Pierce and Field, for use as power amplifiers. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


MODULATION CIRCUITS 


IN the chapter dealing with modulation theory it was shown 
that the problem is to vary either the amplitude, frequency or 
phase of a radio-frequency carrier by the modulating signal. 
It was also seen that the modulation must vary only one of 
these parameters, any accidental variation of the others 
causing distortion and, possibly, loss of modulation. 

In the case of amplitude modulation, the modulation wave¬ 
shape appears as the envelope of the carrier and the carrier 
amplitude changes are carried right through the system, so 
that at any stage subsequent to the modulator the envelope 
of the R.F. wave should foUow the modulation waveform. 
With phase or frequency modulation, however, the modulation 
creates a change of phase or frequency from a given datum, 
but since the amplitude remains constant no such similarity 
exists between the modulated carrier and the modulation. It 
is at the receiver that the relative frequency or phase changes 
are translated back into amplitude changes. 

Circuits for Amplitude Modulation 

In the ideal case not only must the envelope of the modulated 
carrier be a replica of the signal wave-shape but it should 
reproduce changes of signal amplitude in a linear manner 
between the required limits of modulation depth and must be 
capable of doing so over the whole band of frequencies involved. 
This band will be limited in the case of commercial telephony, 
considerably wider for high-fidelity broadcasting and very 
much wider for television. 

The degree to which the above conditions are fulfilled 
depends very much upon the services required of the trans¬ 
mitter. Thus with broadcasting, since the primary object is 
entertainment, a high degree of linearity is essential over a 
very wide frequency band, and over a widely varying depth of 
modulation percentage. Power efficiency is not a primary 

606 
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consideration and the simplicity of circuit is df minor import¬ 
ance. Although broadcast transmitters have been designed 
in which the power is varied in sympathy with the varying 
degree of modulation so that at no time is a greater power 
used than is necessary and a high power-efficiency thereby 
obtained, no such refinement is in general use and most 
broadcast transmitters operate very inefficiently at an average 
modulation percentage of rather less than 50%. In the case 
of transmitters handling commercial telephony the requirements 
are different. Here the modulation-frequency band is limited 
as much as is possible and frequency response need not be 
strictly linear, but a high power-efficiency is usually required 
and (most important of all) the modulation depth must be 
kept as high as possible at all times in order to obtain the 
best possible signal/noise ratio at tlie receiver from the carrier 
power available (see page 635). These latter requirements 
may also be said to exist for most of the small, general-purpose 
transmitters. Except for the rather special circuits for 
television, modulation circuits both for broadcasting and other 
purposes are the same in general principle, but the greater 
fidelity of response in the former necessitates more elaborate 
and costly apparatus. 

As mentioned in Chapter III, having modulated a carrier, 
the whole spectrum of H.F. may be radiated, or the carrier 
and one side-band may be suppressed, as is done with single 
side-band transmission. We will deal first with the general 
modulation circuits and since a single side-band transmitter 
is merely a special case involving no new principles it will be 
dealt with in its appropriate chapter. Certain of the methods 
of modulation described can be applied to oscillators or to 
power amplifiers although we are usually onl}^ interested in 
applying them to the latter. If an oscillator is amplitude 
modulated, for instance, an amount of frequency modulation 
is introduced which is larger than can bo tolerated even if such 
modulation can be arranged to have no adverse effect upon the 
oscillating conditions. 

Amplitude modulation may be carried out at the output of 
the final stage of a transmitter, in which case it is known as a 
high-power modulation S 3 'Stem. In such a sj^stem the high- 
frequency amplifier chain is dealing with unmodulated H.F. 
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throughout, linearity is therefore unimportant and all stages 
will be operating at a high power efficiency. It is clear that in 
the case of high-power transmitters, since the modulator has 
to handle the full output power of the transmitter, considerable 
amplification at the signal frequency is necessary. Alterna¬ 
tively, modulation may be carried out at any stage prior to the 
final one, in which case the system is known as a low-power 
modulation system. In such a transmitter all stages subsequent 
to the modulated stage have to handle a modulated input at 
H.F. This means that each H.F. stage must have a linear 
relationship of input to output, necessitating a low power- 
efficiency as will be seen when such circuits are discussed. But 


since modulation can take place at any convenient stage at low 
power, a small and orthodox signal amplifier can easily be 
designed. Thus with high-power systems we have highly 
efficient H.F. amplifiers but large and inefficient modulators, 
whereas with the low-power system the reverse holds, and there 
is but little to choose between the two as regards overall 
efficiency. Both systems are widely used. An H.F. amplifier 
can be modulated by applying the modulation in either anode, 
grid or cathode circuit, and in the case of a pentode valve 


either of the grids may be used, the point of application 
classifying the type of modulation. 


Anode Modulation 

One of the simplest methods involves varying the anode 
supply volts to the H.F. valve in accordance with the modula- 



a b 

Fig. 308. Illustrating Anode Modulation. 


tion, the modulator circuit being used either in shunt or series. 
Consider any single stage of an H.F. amplifier as shown, say 
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in Fig. 208, page 344, and assume the valve is being operated 
under Class B conditions, with an anode supply of E volts, 
and being driven from an input frequency of/, into a resonant 
load at this carrier frequency. The load line will be roughly 
as indicated by ABC, Fig. 308a, and we can assume the con¬ 
version efficiency would be approximately 70%, this giving an 
output high frequency current /, corresponding to an average 
anode voltage of 5kV, Fig. 308b. If now we raise or lower 
the D.C. voltage, still keeping the valve under Class B 
conditions, the load line will slide parallel to ABC, the conver¬ 
sion efficiency will not materially change and in consequence 


EFFICIENCY = CONSTANT 



ANODE VOLTAGE CHANGE / TiHE 

80% OF INSTANTANEOUS D*C 

Fig. 309. Pietorinl Roprosontation of Anodo Modulation, 


we shall obtain a linear relationship of output H.F. current to 
anode voltage as shown in Fig. 308b, provided we have sufficient 
peak emission in the valve. 

If a sinusoidal change of anode voltage is provided from a 
modulator system, the relationship of anode voltage and 
current will be as shown pictorially in Fig. 309. Observe 
that if the conversion efficiency remains constant, the 
power supplied and converted sui'ges from liigh to low 
levels each modulation half-cycle. At the peak of modulation, 
the instantaneous voltage and current are doubled, hence the 
])Ower is quadi’upled. If the carrier is modulated 100%, then 
the average power rises to a value of 1-5 times the power in the 
carrier condition, and there will be in consequence a rise of 
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H.F. current during such modulation of Vl*5. This is obvious 
since the power due to carrier and side-bands is 1-5 the carrier 
power and this must be equal to Pr ^.s. X 

For other percentage modulations the rise will be corre¬ 
spondingly less, the relationship between modulation percent¬ 
age and H.F, current (for a carrier current of unity) being 
shown in Fig. 310. 

Conversely, the ratio can be used to determine the 

^ C 

percentage modulation, a simple method often adopted in 
practice. It should be pointed out that, except at high 
modulation levels, the measurement is not very accurate 
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Fig. 310. Variation of R.M.S. Current with Percentage Modulation. 


since there is such a very small current rise, as can be seen from 
Fig. 310. Further, care has to be taken with any such measure¬ 
ment that only a sine signal is applied, and no H.F. limitation 
occurs, an oscillograph check of output waveform being very 
desirable. 

Since the valve being modulated has to handle an average of 
1*5 times the carrier power during full modulation, its dissipa¬ 
tion will also rise by the same amount, assuming the same 
conversion efficiency. This fact, and the greater peak emission 
required, has to be kept in view when considering the valve 
circuit. Or, conversely, for a valve designed economically for 
telegraph conditions we must, if it is to be used to deliver 
modulated H.F., reduce the carrier level by an amount which 
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depBnds upon the niaximuni modulation, required, thus: 

^ , fUnmodulatedl ^ / ——ri i 

Modulated Power Possible =| Power J ^ I 1 

Shunt Modulator and Choke 

This method, due to Heising, and sometimes called the 
constant-current method, was one of the earliest, and is still 
in very common use. It employs a modulator valve in shunt 
with the amplifier and the supply. The circuit in its simplest 
form is shown in Fig. 311, where is the amplifier valve 

and resonant output circuit, driven from an H.F. input 


L.F’choke Hf: choke Cj 



Fio. 311. Shunt Modulator. 

voltage and shunt fed through the H.F. choke in the usual 
manner. is the modulator valve on whose grid is applied 
the signal voltage, and L is an iron-cored choke in series 
with the D.C. supply voltage E. 

The choke circuit is more usual as the design of a satisfactory 
transformer for such purposes has only really become practical 
with the advent of the push-pull modulator such as described 
on page 517, an elaboration that is unnecessary except for the 
larger types of transmitters. 

From the modulation frequency point of view we may regard 
the circuit as equivalent to the network of Fig. 312, where the 
modulator is replaced by an alternator of the signal frequency, 
having a peak voltage which is determined by the input signal 
voltage and the cii'cuit constants (as will be shown later) across 
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wh,ich. are two main shunt circuits and others less important. 
First, the comparatively low resistive load comprising the H.F. 
valve and associated circuit indicated by and second, the 
very high impedance choke L through which is fed the D.C. 
supply. The additional shunt condensers indicated by 
are all of high reactance and only influence the frequency 
response at the high end of the audio frequency scale, and the 
capacity representing that of the supply circuit in series 
with the choke may be regarded as a short circuit. If the choke 
is regarded as almost infinite impedance to L.F. (but has 
negligible D.C. resistance) then the alternator can be regarded 
as controlling the A.C. voltage and power to the H.F. valve 
at the signal frequency, the latter converting this into 
modulated H.F. as was indicated in a previous section. Since, 
however, the power has to be derived from the D.C. supply, the 
alternator being in a sense 
fictitious, the action is rather 
more complex and can best 
be discussed by considering 
the valve characteristics of 
the modulator in the usual 
manner. 



Considering only the main 
circuits indicated above, the 


Fio. 312. Equivalent Circuit of 
Shunt Modulator. 


valve circuit simplifies to that of a modulator valve supplied 
from a D.C. voltage of E, whose anode circuit consists of a 
resistive load of value = E^j IF, where W is the total power 
required at the anode of the H.F. valve and E is the D.C. 


voltage applied. As an example let us take the amplifier circuit 
designed in Chapter X, as that to be modulated. 

Example. Required to modulate an H.F. amplifier from a 
D.C. supply volts of 5,000, having an input power to the 
amplifier of 1,440 watts. 


D.C. feed = 



1,440 

5,000 


290 mA, 


X 10® = 17,250 ohms. 

“ 290 

Since the modulator has to operate under Class A conditions 


the average modulator feed will need to be rather more than 
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that of the amplifier and under quiescent conditions, therefore, 
the power dissipated by the modulator must he somewhat 

greater than that delivered to the amplifier. 

Fig. 313 shows the characteristics of a modulator valve 
suitable for the power example given above, across which has 
been drawn the resistive load line for = 17,250 ohms. 
When no signal is applied the modulator grid-bias will be 
adjusted to give a modulator feed current of 300 mA at 
5,000 volts shown by the point “ 0,'’ which has to be below the 
maximum dissipation curve of the valve. During such quiescent 
condition, the feed, is approximately equal to 300 mA, 



and thus there is a total feed, 590 mA from the supply 
through the choke L. This means that of the total power of 
2,950 watts supplied, rather more than half (1,500) passes 
through the modulator as dead loss, and the remainder (1,450) 
goes to the amplifier, which in turn converts 70% of it into 
carrier power, represented by 1^ = 1*0 amp. in the output, the 
relevant figures for the circuit being shown in Table XXI, 
column 2. 

When an L.F. signal is applied to the modulator grid there 
is an in-phase modulator current produced since the load is 
resistive, but an anti-phase change of modulator anode voltage, 
these El changes being along the load line AOB. 

The changing modulator current cannot be satisfied by the 
supply because of the choke L whose reactance is high enough 
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to prevent such changes, and hence any variation of modulator 
feed is associated with an opposite change of amplifier feed, 
the latter rising as falls, and vice versa. Since and 1^^ 
are in opposite phase, and 7^ are therefore in-phase, and thus 
during modulation the amplifier gains power at the expense of 
the modulator, which loses it by the same amount, the total 
power supplied remaining constant because of the choke. The 
figures in column 3 of Table XXI show those under modulation 
conditions for a sine signal for 80% modulation. It is of 
interest to observe that since the feed instruments only show 
average conditions, they indicate the same values throughout, 
and only the aerial current shows an increase from 1-0 to 1*15 
as given in Pig. 310. During modulation the modulator valve 
will have to dissipate less than under quiescent conditions, and 
with the glass-envelope t 3 rpe the cooling of the anode during 
modulation is usually observable. 

For the modulator to bring about 100% control, the excursion 
of anode volts would need to drop to zero at the current peak, 
and twice E at current zero, along the load line AOB. From 
an examination of the curves of Fig. 313, such a swing is clearly 
impossible. In fact since distortion will be introduced if we 
run into grid current, the limitation at the peak current end 
is the slope of the zero grid current curve. We shall also get 
distortion if we operate into the bottom bend characteristic, 
these two distortion areas being shown shaded. We can, of 
course, avoid the bottom bend region by raising the average 



Table XXI 

Carrier 

Sine Mod. 80% 


Average 

Average 

E 

5,000 

5,000 

K 

5,000 

5,000 


5,000 

5,000 

It 

590 

590 

In, 

300 

300 

la 

290 

290 

W, 

2,950 

2,950 


1,500 

1,100 


1,450 

1,850 

^HF 

1-0 

1-15 


B.W.W. S 
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point “ 0,” tlius increasing tlie valve loss, and it is therefore 
the grid current curve that is the real limitation to 100% 
voltage control. It is evident therefore that we must use a 
very low impedance modulator such that EJ^ is as steep as 
possible, hut even with such valves a ])ercentage modulation 
of 80 is usually the maximum ])oHsihle with the circuit being 
(liscuss(*d. 


Where a large band of signal frecpiencies is involved the 
straight line load characteristic sliown does not represent the 
true load on the modulator at all frequencies; for at low 
frecpioncies the reactance of Jj is not inlinite as assumed but 
mav be commensurate with, or even be small compared witli, 
whereas at higher frequencies the leactance of the shunting 
condensers will be sjuall. In consequence, at the top and lower 
end of the frequency l)and tlie load line is no longer straight 
but opens out into an ellipse. Tliis means the percentage 
modulation will fall away at these frecpiencies, and unless the 
average feed is raised to accommodate the ellipse, distortion 


will result. 

A consideration of the operating conditions of the modulator 
shows that we need a valve which will have a high, anode-loss 
rating compared with the amplifier, but since the peak/average 
current is hardly more tiian 2/1, the cathode will be relatively 
smaller than that of tlie amplifier. Tlie impedance will need 
to be low as we have already explained and tlierefore a triode 
valve will be selected. 

(iiokes are suitable only for sets of low power, as the T>.C. 
e{)mponcnt of feed necessitates a very large iron section if 
saturation of core is to be avoided. This may be overcome by 
the use of a tapped choke, usually 1/1 ratio, where the connec¬ 
tions are such that the modulator and amplifier feeds pass in 
opposite directions ; thus the magnetising efi'ects of these feeds 
cancel if they are equal, but any variation of feed by the 
modulator impresses its voltage clianges on the amplifier in a 
similar manner to that described in the choke circuit. 


Circuit for 100% Control 

it is easily possible, by a small modification, to obtain a choke- 
modulated transmitter to give the full 100% control. Thus if a 
resistance, It shunted by a condenser large enough to have 
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reactance to the signal frequencies, is inserted in 
series with the amplifier anode chcuit as shown in Fig. 311, this 
wiU drop the amplifier voltage by an amount where is 
the average feed. This means, of course, that the volts to be 
(•onverted by the modulator will be lower by this amount and 
if as example the modulator can only handle 80% of E, we 
should arrange for the IR drop to be 20% oiE. Such a circuit 
is, of course, less efficient because of the loss in the anode 
resistance. If the same output was needed wo should, of 
course, have to raise the D.C. supply voltage and that applied 

to the modulator, so as to leave the amplifier voltage at the 
same value. 

The Negative Feed-Back Amplifier 

It is necessary to digress at this point to consider the negative 
leed-back amplifier because this is frequently used in the 
modulating circuits of broadcast transmitters. 

We derived, in Chapter XI, a general expression for the gain 
of an amphfier with feed-back, but then confined ourselves to 
the case where this feed-back is positive. If p is made negative 

it will be seen that the gain is —~—- and will always be less 

u . . . 1 

than /i, and, in fact, if fxp is much greater than 1, then the 
overall gain is almost independent of /x. 

It is probably simpler to indicate the difference in action 
between a straight amplifier, and a negative feed-back 
amplifier, to do the same work, by taking an example. 

Let us suppose we have a 10 F signal and wish to amplify 
this to 1,000 V for the purpose of modulating a transmitter. 
The final stage of both A and B has to do the same work, and 
this stage introduces 10% distortion, giving an R.M.S. voltage 
of 100 F. 

Considering A, the amplifier must be built to give a gain of 
100, i.e. 20 dbs. 

To provide the same output from the same input with the 
negative feed-back amplifier we shall need an increased gain 
which is dependent upon the value of p. Let us take a value 
of 0*009 for p. Then substitution in the equation for the 
overall gain shows that the amplification will need to be 1,000. 

The increased amplification necessary is clearly a disadvan- 
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tage but this may be offset by some advantages now to be 
considered. 

Suppose that changes in supplies cause the gain of both 
amplifiers to change by 10%. The output of A is clearly 
changed by 10%, namely to 1,100, but that of B is given by 



1,100 X 10 
1 + (0*009 X 1,100) 


1,010 V 


so that only a 1% increase in output voltage has occui'red. 
This stabilising property of negative feed-back is of great 
importance in measuring apparatus and in repeaters for 
telephone lines. 

Let us now compare the distortion present in the output-s 
of ^ and B. For A this is 100 V. Let the value in B be A 
then distortion voltage applied to input is *0091) and this 
gives 1,000 X *0091) at the output stage, to be added to 
100 V produced there, so that 

D = 100 - 9 Z) 


OT D = 10 V. 

Consequently, B produces much less distortion if the final 
stage is the same as in A. Alternatively, if a 10% distortion 
is permissible, it may be simpler and cheaper to build an 
amplifier which in itself produces greater distortion and apply 
feed-back to reduce it to 10%. 

If “ noise ” is produced in the final stage (for example “ hum ” 
due to A.C. filament heating) then an argument similar to 
that above will show that the output of noise from B will be 
1/lOth of that in A, In the case of noise or distortion pro¬ 
duced in the input cu'cuit of A or B, however, thei'e will be no 
reduction in the output it produces in B. Noise or distortion 
introduced at intermediate stages in the amplifier, however, 
will give less output from B than A but the ratio will be less 
than one-tenth. 

Even if is the same for all frequencies the frequency/ 
response curve of the amplifier will be made more uniform 
because we have seen that any change (including frequency) 
which varies p. will vary the overall gain much less. 

The presence of the feed-back connection modifies the 
apparent internal impedance of the amplifier output, the 
nature of the change depending upon the circuit. 
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it will be appreciated that since /x and ^ are actually’ com¬ 
plex quantities, a given arrangement of feed-back which is 
negative over a range of frequencies may become positive for 
other frequencies. Careful design of the feed-back circuit is 
seen to be necessary, particularly when the amplifier has 
several stages. 

For a fuller discussion of negative feed-back and possible 
circuit arrangements, the reader is referred to any modern book 
dealing with amplifiers. Negative feed-back is sometimes 
applied to a broadcast transmitter by rectif 3 dng a portion of 
the modulated radio-frequency output, thus extracting the 
modulation, and applying this to the modulation input (in the 
correct phase to produce negative feed-back). Any distortion 
or “ hum ” introduced by the modulator and modulated 
amplifiers is thereby greatly reduced. 

Class B Push-FuU 

By utilising two valves in push-pull and operating them at 
a point just above cut-off, a system is provided in which the 
D.C. loss in the modulators can be avoided. Thus instead of 



Fio. 314. Class B Push-Pull Modulator. 


the modulator being connected in shunt with a choke, the two 
modulators are connected in push-pull across the primary of 
a transformer, the secondary of which is in series with the 
H.T. supply to the main unit to be modulated, i.e. the modu- 
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lated amplifier, the circuit diagram of a modulation unit being 
as shown in Fig. 314. To avoid passing the D.C. feed to the 
modulated amplifier through the transformer secondary it is 
usual to shunt-feed the latter through a choke as indicated. 
Such a circuit is often supplied with negative feed-back to 
correct for distortion which may be introduced by the main 
transformer. Fig. 314 showing a feed-back circuit of simple 
character.® In this cii-cuit the feed-back voltage is derived 
from a resistance unit in series with the main transformer 
secondary, ihe voltage from which is injected back into the 
primary of the line-to-grid transformer of the first audio stage. 
I’o ensure stability of working and to provide a certain amount 
of audio frequency discrimination a resistance-capacity choke 
network, BCL, is connected acros.s the feed-back resistance. 

A trouble associated with early push-pull modulators was 
that due to excessive voltages being developed across the 
transformer during over-modulation ])eriods. This can be 
jireventcd by the fitting of a limiting device, usually a neon 
tube, across a convenient modulator valve. 


Anode Modulation by Scries Modulator 

'File series modulation circuit lias been develojied to operate 
in one of two ways. In tlie first the modulation is applied 
between <:rid and catliode of the modidator valve, and in the 
second the modulation is a}>plied in such a way that it includes 
tiie load (O’ciiit as well as the grid-cathode circuit of tlie 
modulator valve, in which case the circuit is of the type known 
as a " cathode-follower.” 

Dealing with the first- case, whore the modulation is ajqdiod 
between grid and cathode, it is immaterial whether we arrange 
for one side of the H.F. (;ircuit, or one side of the modulator, 
to he at. earth potential. If the former, we shall have the 
})rohJem of feeding in the modulation at a Fl.F. ])otential above 
earth, whilst in the latter we have to arrange an H.F. circuit 
which is all at the modulating voltage above earth. Both 
circuits have been used, although the latter is ])robably a 
rather more simjile |>rohlem, and Fig. 315 shows a series 
modulation circuit with modidator at eartli potential.^ 

'Fhe eii cuit may be considered as consisting of tw o resistiuicea 
in series, the ampliiier resistance B^^ being of ii.xed value, and 
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equal to ; and the modulator resistance which is variable. 

^ a 

It is clear that if can be varied between values of zero and 
infinit}^ the anode voltage to will vary between the 
supply voltage, and zero, but as with the choke method of 
modulation, limitations of the characteristics prevent this 
range being achieved. 

In analysing this circuit we can follow exactly the same 
procedure as in the choke modulation case, by setting up the 



Fig. 315. Circuit for Series Moihilation. 


characteristics of the modulator valve, and laying across 
these the load line due to the H.F. amplifier. 

As an example let us use the same modulator valve and high- 
frequency circuit as in the choke modulation circuit just 
discussed. The high-frequency circuit forms the load in 

series Avith the modulator and its value i? = :^ = 5^0^ 

“ h *30 

giving a load line of slope AB. Then if we had an initial supply 
E^ of 10,000 volts (instead of 5,000) the load curve would be 
BOA (Fig. 313) and a bias on the modulator to the point 0 
would determine the quiescent condition. 

As before, we have 5,000 volts across both modulator and 
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amplifier, and the same current through each, but since they are 
in series the supply voltage is not as marked in Fig. 313, 
but 10,000, the point B. The power supplied is the same as 
before, the supply voltage being doubled and the current 
Iialved. Half this power is dissipated by the modulator and 
half delivered to the high frequency valve, the latter converting 
some 10% of its input into high-frequency output and dissi¬ 
pating some 30%. Thus the same anode-dissipation ratings 

as for the choke case will be necessary. 

If now we consider the effect of an alteration of modulator 
grid voltage, this will sweep the modulator cun*ent in phase 
and tlie modulator voltage in antiphase along the load line 
and create amplifier anode-voltage and current changes, the 
modulator losing and the amplifier gaining power by an 
amount dependent upon the depth of modulation and type of 
signal. Thus the action is similar to the choke modulated case. 

It is clear we shall have the same limits due to bottom bend 
and grid current and in consequence the maximum change of 
modulator voltage will be less than 5,000, and it is not possible 
therefore to modulate to 100%. In the case shown in Fig, 313, 
that is with equal voltage across modulator and high frequency 
valve in the quiescent condition, the modulation factor is 
about 80%. If, however, the initial quiescent condition is 
arranged such that the modulator takes greater voltage than 
the high-frequency valve, the modulation percentage can be 
raised to well over 90%. 

Tiiere is no iron-core choke in the series circuit and the load 
line, therefore, is alwa 3 ’s substantially a straight line, and it is 
found possible to obtain modulation over a greater length 
of cliaracteristic without introducing distortion. Measure¬ 
ments made with this tjpe of control show that the distortion 
factor * can bo kept within 3% even up to a modulation per¬ 
centage of 00%, and in consequence the series modulation 
method is very suitable where high quality is required, or 
where the modulation involves a wide frequency spectrum. 

* Tho distortion factor is defined ns follows : If n piiro sino modulating 
tone is njiplied to the apparatus and tho output modulated wave analysed, 
then tho percentago distortion factor is given by 

Root sum square of harmonic amplitudes 
lundamentul amplitude 
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Series Modulation, Cathode-Follower System 

We will now deal with the cathode-follower series modulation 
circuit, in which the modulator valve is at a H.F. potential 
to earth, one side of the H.F. circuit is earthed, and the modu¬ 
lating voltage applied between the grid of the modulator and 
earth and not between grid and cathode ; thus the modulating 
voltage is also across the load circuit. A simplified diagram 
of such a s^^stem is shown in Fig. 316, where is the series 



modulator, and Rg represents the H.F. amplifier circuit whose 
equivalent resistance will be equal to a value 



The grid of the series modulator is fed from the anode of 
the valve Fg, in the anode circuit of which is a resistance R^, 
the value of thi^s being made appropriate to supply the correct 
voltage to the grid of Fi- If the series modulator stage con¬ 
sists of more than one valve in parallel, then the grid of each 
valve will be tapped separately along this resistance so that 
each valve shares the load equally. Between the cathode of 
Fg and earth is included a D.C. supply with positive to earth 
so as to increase the H.T. potential on this valve, and so 
allow Fi to modulate the main anode potential 100% without 
running into grid current limitations. The grid of Fg is fed 
from an orthodox resistance-capacity amplifier between grid 
and earth. 
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Examination of Fig. 31G indicates that the currents in the 
valves Fj and V 2 will be in opposite phase, for when the current 
in Vq is cut off, the voltage applied to the grid of Fj will be 
the least negative (relative to its cathode), whereas a rising 
cniTcnt through Fg will cause a fall of potential on the anode 
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Fio. 317. I.<oad Lines for Series Modulation. 


of Fo and in consequence an 
of F“ 


increasing negative on the grid 


In order to explain the working of the circuit cleai*ly a 
definite case has been set out, the figures being taken from 
the Marconi 150 kW short-wave broadcast transmitter as 


supplied to the B.B.C. 


In this case the carrier power to be modulated is 150 kW, 
and if the amplifier H.T. is to be 9,500 volts, the carrier current 
will be 15-7 amps. In order, therefore, to obtain 100% 
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modulation without distortion we have to arrange the series 
modulator so that we can obtain a peak current of 31*4 amps, 
without running into grid current. When the current is cut 
off, the modulator (which will then be passing full current) 
must not take grid current either. How this is accomplished 
can be seen by examining Fig. 317 where the characteristics 
of both valves V^ and Fg have been aligned one above the 
other so that the load lines can be directly correlated. From 
this figure it is observed that whereas the characteristics of 
Fg are plotted in the usual way, namely as curves, those 
of Fi have been plotted to show the relationship between the 
anode current and the voltage between anode and grid, instead 
of anode-cathode. The reason for plotting them in this way 
is that the voltage change between grid and anode is the same 
as that across the resistance and hence can be directly 
related to the curves of Fg ; whereas because of the resistance 
load included in the cathode circuit and the fact that the grid 
potential is across grid and earth, the relation between and 
in Fj is not so directly obvious. 

Examination of these curves shows that the positioning of 
the curves of F^ is such that the origin of voltage of F^ is 
exactly above the current cut-off point of Fg, since at this 
point there is no voltage drop across E^, and in consequence 
across We cannot work down to this point, however, but 
only to such a point that no grid current flows in Fj (the area 
shown shaded), indicated at Cc, this point being the peak of 
modulation. The limit at the other end indicated by Aa will 
be set by the E^ = 0 curve of the valve Fg, the excess voltage 
provided by E being sufficient so that the anode current of 
Fi can vary from 31-4A to zero, without running into grid 
current on either valve. The carrier setting will be indicated 
by a point half-way between these limits, shown at Bb. 

In order to indicate the actual voltages across the various 
parts of the circuit for the peak, carrier, and trough conditions, 
figures have been extracted from these characteristics and set 
out in diagrammatic form in Figs. 318 and 319. In Fig, 318 the 
figures placed between arrows indicate difference of potentials, 
and figures by themselves indicate potentials above earth. It 
can be seen that the potentials on the modulator Fg exceed 
those on the series modulator F^, although of course there is a 
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power gain from the Fg stage to that of F^. Fig. 319 sets out 
the variation of voltage and current with time for the same 
peak conditions, it being assumed that a sinusoidal voltage is 



CARRIER CONDITION 



TROUGH CONDITION 

Fig. 318. Illustrating Series Modulation, 


applied to the grid of the modulator. These curves show 
clearly that the anode of the series modulator remains at a 
constant potential above earth and that the other potentials 
vary relatively to it, and to earth. The voltage changes, gi'id- 
cathode, grid-earth, cathode-earth, all vary in phase with one 
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another and with the change of Of course, from the 
conversion point of view this phase relationship is the same 
as that of an ordinary circuit, as the anode voltage and anode 
current are virtually in anti-phase, if we consider the cathode 
as a datum. It wiU be noticed that the changes of cathode 
potential are the same as those of the grid potential (relative 
to earth) both in phase and amplitude (nearly), hence the name 
cathode-follower. They would be the same in amplitude if 
a very high-/x valve was used. 

The inclusion of the load resistance in the grid circuit means 
that there is no voltage magnification, but on the contrary a 



Fiq. 319. Current and Voltage in Series Modulation, 

small reduction ; it is, therefore, equivalent to a 100% negative- 
feed-back circuit, and as such it has a number of advantages 
where high linearity is desired^ amongst the advantages being 
the following : 

(1) With a linear grid-swing, non-linearity of the series 
modulating valves will have a negligible effect. 

(2) With a non-linear load the voltage swings are still 
linear. 

(3) A variation of load resistance over wide limits will 
not affect the modulator setting appreciably. This can be 
seen by considering Fig. 317 where the load line for a load 
of double the resistance value^ shown at AB'C' has been 
added. 
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Oilier .‘idv.antages are that A.C. lighting for tlie series 
modulator can be used without any hum ripple appearing, 
variations due to H.T. changes are negligible, and with 
paralleled modulators the removal of one valve will not alter the 
operation of the circuit. Actually it is probable that the future 
of such circuits will be more for low-power, high-linearity 
circuits than for high power. 

The foregoing discussions have been confined to the modula- 
tion of any single stage by anode modulation of that stage, it 
being assumed that the grid of the H.F. stage was supplied 
from a constant amplitude H.F. source. 

Low Power Modulation 

As mentioned previously modulation may be carried out at 
the final stage of an amplifier, in which case each H.F. stage 
has a constant input voltage. If, however, modulation is 
ofTected at a low level, all subsequent stages have to handle a 
modulated carrier and thus require a different setting. In 
(-hapter X it was shown tliat the input-output characteristic 
of any (’lass B amplifier can be made to have a linear relation¬ 
ship between input volts and output H.F. current, and the 
curves of Fig. 217 were given as an e.xample. This relationship 
of and input is shown again in Figs. 320, 321 which also 
indicate the change of efficiency of the amplifier stage. 

'riius if we set such an amplifier to the point A statically 
(Kigs. 320, 321), tlius making it a Class B amplifier, and drive 
it up to tlie point 0 by liigh frequency impressed on the grid 
(ro 2 )resonting the carrier condition), any modulation impressed 
on the injiut high frequenc}'- M’ill lead to modulated high 
frequency in the output, and if tlie input frequency is modulated 
between limits of OA, OB, we shall get a high-frequency output 
100% modulated. 

This modulation can be carried out in one of two ways: 
by kce 2 )ing the bias constant at A and varying the amplitude 
of input as shown in Fig. 320; or by keeping the input H.F. 
amplitude constant and varying the bias by modulation about 
the point A as shown in Fig. 321, In either case the result is 
the same, modulated H.F. output linearly related to modulated 
input. Observe in both cases that when di’iving to the point 0, 
i.o. t he cai rier, or unmodulated condition of the amplifier, the 
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efficiency is but half that obtained under full or peak driving 
conditions. Hence modulation is achieved by a variation of 
amplifier efficienc 3 ^ Thus the average efficienc}^ of such a 



I 

Fig. 320. Operation of Modulated Class B Amplifier. 


modulated stage is but half that of a stage driven at constant 
input voltage up to peak values. 

This is shown in Fig. 322, where the curves of 

the amplifier are shown, and the cyclic change of voltage, 
current and efficiency, for sine modulation, Fig. 320 shoAving 
the connection between the input modulated wave and output. 

A second point to observe is that the depth of modulation 
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of one stage has no relation to that of the other. The input 
may be deeply modulated, and yet no modulation appear in the 



X 


Fio. 321. Grid Modulation of Amplifier. 


output. This would occur, for instance, if the stage was set 
too high in the carrier condition, as B, above. 

On the other hand, it is possible to obtain a 100% modulation 



Fio. 322a. Load Lino 
for Modulated Am- 
j)lifier. 


CONVERSION 

EFFICIENCY 


CHANGE 



Fio. 322b 


Current and Voltago in Modulated 
Amplifier, 


of output even if the input has but shallow modulation. 
For instance if the amplifier is biassed very negative, say 
beyond the point A as shown, thus making it a Class C amplifier, 
and the input H.F. is increased to such an amplitude that it 
still drives the amplifier up to the same point 0 in the 
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carrier condition, then only moderate control of tliis larger 
input (50%. in the case shown) will still give full modulation. 
Such a condition is, however, not usual owing to the difficulty 
of controlling the input to within the prescribed limits. 

As has been mentioned, we can obtain the same result by 
keeping the input excitation H.F. voltage constant and vary¬ 
ing the bias at the modulation rate as shown in Fig. 321. The 
former method has already been described, and the second 
method which we will now discuss can be carried out in one 
of two ways. 

Grid-Current Modulation 

In this arrangement the grid-bias changes are produced by 
introducing a valve as a grid resistance. By varying the 
resistance of this “ valve ” leak at the modulation rate, the 
bias on the stage to be modulated will be changed. It is not 
a simple matter to obtain linearity by this method, but it is 
useful for certain classes of work and it has not the frequency 
limitation of the choke methods. 

Grid-Yoltage Modulation 

D.C. grid voltage control is but shghtly different. Instead 
of changing the grid bias by varying the resistance value in the 
grid circuit, the modulation is impressed across a grid circuit 
resistance, the voltage drop across the resistance due to modula¬ 
tion controlling the grid bias at the modulation frequency. 

Included in the D.C. grid circuits of the amplifier valves is a 
resistance which is of low value, such that the normal grid 
current of the two valves produces a negligible negative static 
bias. Across the resistance is placed the modulator valve and 
its anode supply voltage, both carefully insulated from earth. 
It will be clear that if the anode current of the modulator is 
large compared with the grid current of the amplifier, the 
voltage drop produced will be a function of the modulator 
valve feed and in consequence the negative bias produced on 
the H.F. valves will follow directly changes of modulator feed. 

Thus if the modulator is set to the centre of its characteristic 
in the quiescent condition, application of the signal voltage 
to the modulator will create similar changes of amplifier grid 
negative bias. Provided, therefore, the initial bias is such as 
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to set the H.F. amplifier to the centre point of its output curve 
as previously explained, linear change of H.F. output will result. 

This system has been very successful in dealing with high 
modulation frequencies and has been used for a television 
transmitter having a frequency response up to two megacycles. 


Cathode Modulation ^ 


A poi)ular system of modulation for small power sets is the 
so called “ (’athode-Modnlation " system, where the modulating 
E.M.F. is injected l)etwecn the cathode and earth, the grid 
anti anode circuits being returned to the earth side of the modu¬ 
lation system, d’he circuit of a cathode-modulated stage is 
shown in Fig. 323, where included in a conventional driven 
stage is a niodidation transformer M wdth its secondary 
circtiit connected between the cathode of the amplifier valve 
and earth, the primary being supplied from a normal push-pull 
modulator. 


Assuming the H.F. stage is being driven from a constant- 
amplitude source in the usual way, then the application of 
an A.C. modulation potential across tlio secondary of M will 
j)roduce a voltage whicli will vary tlic cathode potential about 
earth. Or, if we consider the cathode as a reference point, 
tlien the common point of connection of grid and anode (namely 
E) will \'ary at low frecpiency as regards the cathode, so that as 
the anode voltage increases above the D.O. value, relative to 
the cathode the grid will become less negative, and as the anode 
j)otential fails the grid potential will go more negative. Thus 
such a tyi>e of control is a (combination of botli grid and anode 
modulation, the amount of control being determined by the 
voltage su])pliod from tl»o modulator and the value of grid bias 
resistam^e, l<'ig. 323, provided, 'riiat is to say, we can 
increase the pro[)ortion of aiuido modulation relative to grid 
modulation by increasing tlie modulation voltage (and the size 
of the modulator) ; and making Bg, and in consequence 
negative bias, large. By reducing the grid bias a smaller 
applied modulating-voltage will have a gi'eater control of the 
grid potential and the system becomes nearer to a low-level 


typo. 

Claims have been made that it is possible to obtain a con¬ 
version elficiency as high as 50^;^ with modulation, and 
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although it appears fairly easy to set up a circuit to give such a 
figure, .examination of the wave form will indicate a consider¬ 
able harmonic content. Some experimental figures obtained 
at the School of Wireless Communication at Chelmsford 
indicated that to obtain a circuit with less than 2% harmonic 
content, it was not possible to get a conversion efficiency 
greater than 35% for 100% modulation, althougli. of course, if 



the modulation percentage is reduced, and the circuit read¬ 
justed, the conversion efficiency can be increased. Fig. 324 
shows that a very linear relationship between modulator input 
and percentage modulation can be obtained, and it is found 
that under the maximum percentage-modulation condition 
the modulation input power is but 10% of the output power. 
A small point to be observed is that the di'iving voltage needs 
to be about 50% of that necessary to drive the same amplifier 
stage as a Class C amplifier to full output, although the grid 
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bias required is greater, being some six times the cut-off 
bias, as against the more normal value of 3*5. This means 
we are virtually operating the amplifier as a much under- 
driven, Class C amplifier. The frequency response of the 



LINE VOLTS 

Fio. 324. Input-Output Curves for Cathode Modulation. 


circuit is good, being within 1 db over a frequency range from 
100 to 10,000 cycles, without any special precautions being 
taken, although it is found the load coupling is fairly critical. 

Suppressor-Grid Modulation for Pentode Amplifier 

On page 403 it was mentioned that one of the advantages of 
tiie pentode amplifying valve over the triode was the ability 
to u.se a simple system of low-power modulation. This is 
carried out by the application of the modulation to the 
suppressor grid. Fig. 325 shows the relationship between 
suppressor-grid volts and output current from which 
it is seen that with the suppressor grid somewhat positive, 
full output is obtained at a high conversion efficiency, and as 
the suppressor grid is made negative both output current 
and efficiency fall, there being a linear relationship between 
and In p over a considerable portion of the curve. 

Thus if we adjust the value of E^^ to say — 65 volts for the 
carrier condition, we can sweep to zero volts for the peak of 
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modulation and to — 130 volts for trough, and obtain a linear 
relationship throughout. This can be accomphshed by in- 



Fio. 325. Output/Suppressor-grid Voltage Curve. 


eluding in the suppressor grid circuit, see Fig. 328, page 539, a 
modulation transformer and the necessary bias supply in series. 

The Keying of Telegraph Transmitters 

The keying of a telegraph transmitter is, of course, a special 
modulation problem, but since only a clear distinction between 
the “ mark ” and “ space ” condition is required, we do not 
need to use “ high fidelity ” modulators for such a pm-pose but 
simpler circuits are possible. Although the square wave 
represents the ideal telegraph signal since it has the greatest 
ratio of mark to space, it also creates an unnecessarily wide 
frequency spectrum. Thus a rounded shape of mark, usually 
determined by the circuit constants and signalling speed, is to 
be preferred for this reason even though the mark/space ratio 
is smaller and the effective signal therefore less. Although 
the waveshape may be predetermined by the proper design of 
shaping circuits, with most transmitters it is somewhat for¬ 
tuitous. The Cy R and L constants in the circuits and the 
non-linearity of the valve characteristics result generally in a 
waveshape of exponential form. 

Apart from the waveshape produced, the principal require- 
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merits for the satisluetoiy keying of a radio transmitter may be 
summarised as follows : No change ot frequency due to keying, 
negligible radiation during space, no large voltages surges, no 
interference in neighbouring receivers tuned to a different 
frerjuency, and the radiation of no transient ' noises. ’ It is 
not easy to satisfy all these conditions, particularly by keying 


at a single point. Thus the nearer wo key to the master 
oscillator the less the space wave but the greater the tendency 
to frequency clianges. Except for the very simplest of trans¬ 
mitters, keying is usually operative at more tlian one point. 

Voltage surges will occur if the keying arrangements are such 
that the power drawn from the supply is very different during 
mark and space and if the power supply system cannot follow 
these changes with sufficient rapidity without surging. 

Interfering noises, termed “ key clicks,” may be heard in 
neighbouring receivers even though these are tuned to quite a 
different frequency from that of the transmitter. Tliis is 
because the starting and stopping of radiation at the beginning 
and end of a mark is too sudden, so that the transient contains 
a great number of widespread components. Where the keying 
contacts have to control a large voltage it may be difficult to 
avoid some degree of sparking, causing damped oscillations in 


the circuits affected and the radiation of noise.” The key- 
click trouble is only serious from higli-powcr transmitters and 
mfiy necessitate the control of keying waveshape. Tiiis must 
bo carried out near the output stage since any control of wave¬ 
shape in the earlier stage.s may bo ineffectual duo to succeeding 
circuit constants. 

For tlio keying of low-power transmitters at hand speed 
very simple keying arrangements are satisfactory, as, for 
example, a key in the supply system, but with most trans¬ 
mitters where any speed of signalling is required or any large 
power is handled, more elaborate methods become necessary, 
and control lias usually to be effected at more than one point 
as mentioned previously. 

It will bo appreciated that the cutting “ otf and on ” of a 
tiansinitter abrupti}', tests the regulation of the suppl}^ severely 
and with high voltages, transient effects may be induced which 
impose a severe strain on eii’cuit components. In such cases 
it will be necessary to provide an alternative load during space, 
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known as an absorber circuit, the amount of back-load required 
being largely dependent upon the tyj^e of supply used. Thus 
if a hard-valve rectifying system is employed, for example, 
then the regulation will be poor, that is, there are large changes 
in the D.C. supply voltage when the load changes. Also, due 
to the large smoothing S 3 ^stem, the “ electrical inertia ” of the 
arrangement is large and cannot respond qiiickl^' to sudden 
clianges of load. 

The regulation of hot-cathode mercury vapour and mercury 
arc rectifiers is, however, much better, and so is that of the 
largo D.C. generator. With sucli, thei-efore, only partial 
absorption will be necessaiy, the actual amount being depen¬ 
dent upon the actual circuit and keying requirements. With 
the larger transmitters it is usual to employ- a separate absorber 
circuit, the back-load energy being dissipated partly in a 
l esistance and partly in the absorber valve itself, but with some 
of the smaller transmitters it is possible to employ the ampli- 
fying valves themselves as partial absorbers during the spacing 
periods. 

We will now describe a few typical circuits sliowing different 
methods of keying. 


The Partial-Absorber Method of Keying 

There are many varieties of this circuit, one of which is 
shown in simplified form in Fig. 320, where tlie H.F. circuits 



are merely indicated in block form, and the keying circuits 
indicated at 1, 2 and 3. With this particular transmitter the 
master osciDator and harmonic amplifier are run from a 
separate power supply, to minimise frequency changes, 
and the keying circuit is arranged to operate on both. Thus 



A 
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the kevina valve 1 controls the voltage to the harmonic ampUfier 
and at tlm same time controls the main H.T. to the &st power 
amplifier bv control of the partial absorption circuit 3 on space. 
Since the power handled by this absorption circuit may be 
fairly large, a sub-absorber, 2, has to be inserted between the 

keying valve and main absorber. , . i i /.! 

Control is accomplished by a normal polarised relay (the 

contacts of which are indicated by K) operated by the 

incoming tone or D.C. from a line or locally from a hand key, A 

being open for - mark ” and closed for “ space. It will be 

seen from Fig. 320 that the cathode of the keying valve 1 is 

connected to a point on the bias circuit negative of earth but 

the grid can be made either more negative or less negative than 

the cathode through the alternative paths indicated. Thus 

with the contacts of K open (mark) the keying valve grid will 

be more negative than its cathode, but with the contacts closed 

the grid will be positive relatively. In the former case no 


Table XXII 


Kuy. 


Ivi'yitig X’tth'o { I) 




Alir^oi('5) . 


No. 1 


Mark. 


Opun. 


Space. 


Closed. 


No valve enrrent. 

Volts at .1 rise. 

H..\. tolly operative, 
tlriviiig No. I amplitier. 


(Iritl positive, tlue ti> luj;)i 
\-olta^e at .1. 

X'ttKe furn'nt. 

l-'all ot volts tit li. 

tlritl negative, tine to 
bias. 

No absorlier eurivnt. 


Kise «>f voltage at (\ 

Full volts on anotle line 
to rising voltage at (’. 
Llriil driven by fnli output 
of H.A. 

Full drive to No. 2 amp. 


Valvo current. 

Volts at A fall. 

H.A. output reduced, very 
small drive to No. I 
amplitier. 

(.trill negative, ilue to bias. 

No valve eurn'iit. 

Rise of volts at li. 

(.Iritl positive, due to rising 
voltage at IJ. 

Absorber current, power 
dissipated in 
valve (3). 

Fall of voltage at C. 

Reduced voltage on anoiio 
and lack of drive from 
H.A., reduces output to 
negligible value. 
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current w ill flow in 1, but in the latter case (space) the ke 3 dng 
valve takes current. The effect of this current change in valve 1 
on other parts of the keying circuit can best be shown in 
tabulated form (page 536). 

With such an absorber system, a transmitter of the highest 
pow'er can be keyed at high speeds from a light relay operated 
by incoming line singals. 

As an example of a circuit in which the amplifying valves 
act as absorbers. Pig. 327 is typical. Fi'om this it is observed 
that there is a resistance between cathode and the negative 
H.T, of the last tw'o amplif 3 ing valve stages (marked “ No. 2 
mag.” and “ No. 1 mag.”). The keying relay leaves this 



resistance in circuit during space but shorts it during mark. 
During space, therefore, the feed of these two amplifiers flows 
through the resistance, thereby providing self-bias but also 
providing sufficient grid bias to the stages marked “ No. 4 BR ” 
and “ No. 5 BR ” to cut them off. Hence the last two stages 
are not being driven, there is no output from the transmitter, 
and these stages take a static feed of value depending upon the 
tapping on the keying resistance. 

Since the feed of any given valve operating under Class C 
conditions can be considerably greater than its static feed it is 
clear that a keying s^^stem of the type described can only 
absorb a small proportion of the total power. And since only 
the last valve or two are of any size, it is no value utilising the 
other valves in the chain for the purpose. This means that 
unless the regulation of the supply is reasonably good, voltage 
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fluctuations will occur in the set causing possible breakdo^^ns 
and frequency scintillation. 

For the smaller transmitter where valve absorber keying is 
not necessary, many possible methods are available, and have 
from time to time been adopted. The amplifier, or oscillator, 
or both can he keyed, although with a crystal driven circuit it 
is preferable not to key the oscillator. Since keying has to 
make any stage dead ” or " live.’ control can be effected by 
a simple change of potential in any one circuit, or more. Thus 
either anode or screen volts can be reduced or removed or a 
change made in the static potential of a control grid. Naturally 
enough such changes can bo made by the use of either shunt or 
series control units and either valves or relays emplo\ed. As 
a general rule, anode keying is no loiiger employed since the 
voltages to bo handled are the maximum and an alteration 
of screen or conti'ol grid potentials is now more usual. 

In small installations, which usually operate “ simplex,” 
the keying circuits of the transmitter often incorporate auxiliiuy 
circuits, so that “ break-in " or " listening-through ” can be 
adopted. During each space the receiver is fully sensitive and 
connected to the aerial, but during each mark the receiver is 
•protected from the transmitter voltages. Thus the station 
being communicated with can gain tlie attention of the operator 
if nece.ssary. 

When a single aerial is being cmployetl lor botli transmission 
and reception. t!»e soh'noid-operated scnd/recei\e switch acts 
as a keying relay and its groups ot contacts carry out the 
i-e(|uiied circuit changes in the correct sequence, 'rinis in 
passing from mark to space the relay, which would have four 
pairs of contacts, will : 

(I) Ivey transmitter from mark to space. 

(L*) ('liange aerial from transmitter to receiver. 

(3) Kemovo short on receiver input (or output). 

(4) (’hange telephone from side-tone circuit to receiver. 

I'ho provivsion of an artificial side-tone circuit is necessary 
wlion the receiver is completely de-sensitisod and will usually bo 
jn'ovided by connecting the phono circuit to the modulator of 
the transmitter. 

When two aerials, one for transmission and one for reception, 
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are used, the circuit changes can be greatly simplified, as during 
the mark periods it is only necessary to reduce the sensitivity 
of the receiver to a low level, say by the application of negative 
bias to various control grids. By leaving a small output from 
the receiver during the mark periods, the required amount of 
side-tone can be obtained. Since the change-over fro m mark 


to space can be affected by a simple change of bias, key clicks 
can be entirely avoided, whereas with the ke3ing relay sj^stem 
the avoidance of key clicks is dependent upon tiie adjustment 
of the contact sequence set up. 


We will now show a few examples of the keying circuits of 


some small transmitters emplo^fing different methods. 


Typical Keying Circuits for Small Transmitters 

Fig. 328 shows the basic keying circuit of a transmitter for 
about 100 watts employu’ng a triode master-oscillator and 



Fio. 328. Potentiometer Keying Circuit. 


pentode amplifier, with a triode modulator which can be used 
for telephony or made to self-oscillate to provide a tone for 
M.C.W., and for the keying side-tone where “ break-in ” is 
jjrovided. It will be observed that across the power supply 
is a potentiometer made up of resistances R^, R^, R^ and 
earth being at the junction of R^ and R^, the latter resistance 
being about 5,00012. The M.O. and P.A. grids are joined to 
the negative end of this resistance as shown, a pair of contacts 
on the keying relay being connected across R^, 

In the space condition, with the key open, there is a total 
feed through R^ of about 45 mA, from the potentiometer and 
modulator, thus making the control grids of both M.O. and 
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P.A. some 230 volts negative to their cathodes. This is 
sufficient to cut off the feed to both valves, thus stopping the 

4- H.T. 
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drive oscillating and the P.A. from taking feed. In the mark 
condition, since is cut out of circuit by the closing of the 
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I'lO. 330. Drive Keying. 


keying contacts, these grids are returned to earth, the valves 
nicrclv take self-bias voltage due to their grid currents, the 
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M.O. now oscillating and the P.A. taking a feed wliich is 
dependent upon the setting of the suppressor grid and screen 
volts, determined by the potentiometer design. 

Fig. 329 shows a small transmitter designed for j^hone, 
MCW and CW, employing screen-grid valves throughout. 
The drive is cr3'stal controlled and remains operative all tlie 
time, the key merely biasing negativ^ely the screen of the 
amplifier valve (2). It will be observed that there is a D.C. 
current thi’ough the speech choke L and resistance R at all 
times which remains substantially constant on both mark and 
space, and this eliminates surges. 

Fig. 330 shows the circuit for a 15-watt transmitter employing 
a triode self-oscillator drive (1) and screen-grid amplifier (2) 
in which only the di’ive is keyed. In the space condition the 
drive anode is earthed through the additional resistance R to 
maintain constant load on the H.T. supply. 

Circuits for Frequency and Phase Modulation 

To produce frequency modulation we need to vary the 
carrier frequency /. by an amount Af^ (tlie deviation) which 
depends upon the amplitude of the modulating signal, and to 
do this at the modulation frequency /„,. It will, therefore, be 
necessary to apply F-M to the master oscillator but at the 
same time we must ensure that the mean frequency is kept very 
constant. 

Consider an oscillator in which the frequencyis determined 
by an inductance L and capacitance C. Then if the modulation 
can be made to vary either L ox C in accordance with its 
amplitude and at its frequency a F-M output will be 
obtained. The reactance valve, to be discussed in the next 
section, is the usual way of achieving the required variation. 

Since F-M is generally used in the U.S.W. band, the oscillator 
frequency will usually be much lower than the final carrier 
frequency/(.. Suppose, for example, that/, is 2*5 Mc/s, with 
a deviation of 3-75 kc/s at 100% modulation and that is 
multiplied up 20 times to give an /, of 50 Mc/s. Then at the 
instant when the modulation has made the oscillator frequency 
2,500 + 3*75 kc/s, the radiated frequency would be 

20 X 2,503*75 or 50,075 kc/s. Hence the deviation is 75 kc/s, 
or 20 times that applied to the oscillator. These figures axe 
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typical of those Avhich might obtain in high-fidelity F-M 
broadcasting Avhere, as seen in Chapter III, it is desirable that 
Afc should be several times greater than the maximum 

Phase modulation can be produced if either the inductance 
or capacitance in the resonant circuit of an amplifier being 
driven from a constant frequency M.O. at the resonant frequency 
of the amplifier-timed circuit arc varied, the reactance valve 
again being employed. Hence P-M has the advantage that it 
is not applied to the oscillator and there is not the same 
difficulty in keeping the mean carrier frequency constant. 

We saw in Chapter Ill that F-M and P-1\I are closely related 
and that for sinusoidal modulation <l> — -d///,,,. Consequently, 


C; 



if the phase change made for all values ofis the same, then 
the deviation frequency pi*oduced aaiU be directly proportional 
to If Avo Avish to radiate a Avave which is frequency-modu¬ 
lated Avith a deviation the same for modulation of any 

A^alue of/,„, then aa c can produce this result by phase modulating 
one of t!ie amplif^ung circuits but in such a Avay that the phase 
change <j> is proportional to 1 

Taking the same figimes as before, if P-M is applied to a 
stage Avorldng at 2*5 Mc/s and the final result is again to be 
“ level ” F-M at 50 Mc/s, with a deviation of 75 kc/s, the 
phase deviation for an of 300 ko/s Avill be 3,750/300 = 12-5 
radians and for an of 3,000 Avould be 1*25 radians. 

It is not found that deviations exceeding about one radian 
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can be obtained witliout distortion and in our example it would 
be necessary to increase the frequency multiplication. 

If “ pre-emphasis ” is to be emploj^ed, that is, the higher 
values ofare to produce a larger deviation, then this reduces 
the values of <(> for the lower frequencies and simplifies the 
provision of P-M. 


Reactance Valve 

This valve provides a reactance across the resonant circuit, 
which varies with the amplitude of the modulating frequenc}* 
applied to tlie grid. Hence, if the resonant circuit is in an 
oscillator, frequency modulation results, whilst if it is an 
amplifier, phase modulation is produced. 

Fig. 331 shows a reactance valve connected across a tuned 
circuit in its anode, modulation being applied to the control 
grid of the reactance valve. 

The condenser 6'^ is large and serves merel}'- to block the 
D.C. anode voltage from the grid. Ji and 6', however, form a 
phase-shifting combination, so that a proportion of the R.F. 
voltage across the resonant circuit is applied to the grid, but 
in quadi’ature with the anode voltage. 

If we assume that the alternating current taken by the valve 
is and that this is large compared with the current thi-ougli 

OH, then the impedance, Z, which tlie valve places across the 
resonant circuit is given by Elg^^Eg. 


But 

and hence 



R - jjijjC ^ toCR - j 

“ - jg,n 


9m 

Hence the valve behaves as an inductance of value CRjg^. 

If now g„^ is made to vary by the modulation voltage, it will 
be seen that the tuning of the resonant circuit will vary 
accordingly. 

Examples are given in Chapter XVIII of reactance valves 
employed to produce frequency and phase modulation. 
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The Frequency and Phase Modulation of Telegraph Transmitters 

Under certain ionosphere conditions it may be advantageous 
to spread the signal band by the superposition of modulation 
otlicr than that caused by the telegraphic mark and space. 
Formerly this was carried out by amplitude modulation, 
either sinusoidal in character, or of more complexity. Such a 
method, liowevcr, has the disadvantage that the average signal 
strength is reduced as the tone modulation is increased. We 
can, however, apply frequency or phase modulation which will 
give any required spread of side-bands, but since the transmitter 
can now work at peak conditions throughout, the transmitter 
elficiency is not lowered as it is with tone modulation. Where 
the modulator is applied direct to an oscillator, a frequency 
modulation will be effected, but as certain types of master 
oscillator circuits do not lend themselves to frequency modula¬ 
tion of the order required for anti¬ 
fading work, it may be more con¬ 
venient to employ a phase modu¬ 
lator. Whichever is used, the 
modulation index or phase angle 
should be such that there is a fairly 
uniform distribution of energy 
c between the carrier and fii'st four 
side-bands. This is obtained 
with a modulation index of 2, and 

as a modulation tone of the order 
1- JO. XV2. Frociucnry :\Io,luIa. c/s is COlUmonlv 

tion ol Fninkliii M.O. , n ' , . . .1 

the frequency deviation at the 
carrier frequency will be 800 c/s. jMost telegraph transmitters 
operating in tlic short waveband, i.e. between 3 and 22 Mc/s, 
usuall}' employ a iM.O. of about 1 Mc/s whether of the LC 
circuit or ci^ystal type, so that at the lowest radiated frequency 
since the frcquenc}'^ multiplication is 3-0 the phase angle will 
be 2/3 at the M.O., i.e. -GO radian, a workable figure for phase 
modulation. 

The Franklin drive design lends itself diiectly to frequency 
modulation and one method of applying this is shown in 
Fig. 332, where LC indicates the oscillatory circuit of the 
Frankhn drive imit. It will be seen that a plate is coupled 
to the inductance giving a minute capacity coupling. This 
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plate is connected, to earth through a diode valve and it is 
clear that any variation of feed through the diode will vary the 
earth capacity effect of Cj to the inductance, and this in turn 
will vary the frequency of the master oscillator. Pig. 333 gives 
an idea of the relationship between diode feed and frequency 
change, from which it is clear that if we wish equal changes in 
anode current to produce equal changes in frequency we must 
set the diode on the straight part of the curve (O, say), by 
supplying a D.C. potential. The steepness and straightness 
of the curve connecting frequency shift and diode current 

depends largely upon the position of along the inductance. 

The source of the modu¬ 
lation is a note oscillator 
of frequency/^ the output 
from which is applied to 
the diode circuit (see 
Fig. 332) so that the diode 
current is varying at a 
frequency of about the 
mean value. Hence the 
frequency of the master 
oscillator is made to vary 
between certain limits 
fo + fn and /, - /„ the 
change occurring times 
a second. 

The frequency change /„ will evidently depend upon the 
amplitude of the voltage applied from the note oscillator since 
this determines the amount of variation of diode current and 
the position of the tap T will, therefore, control the value 
of fn- 

The changes indicated above are at the M.O. frequency, but 
the actual deviation frequency on the carrier will be greater 
by the frequency multiplication used. 

A telegraph transmitter employing frequency modulation 
will be keyed in the normal way in a stage subsequent to the 
master oscillator (usually by the absorber method) so that the 
transmitter is still working on the principle “ full radiation on 
mark’*—“no radiation on space,” but the radiation on 
“ mark ** takes place on a small band of frequencies. 



Fig. 333. Frequency Deviation of 
Diode-controlled M.O. 


8.W.W. 


T 
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Phase-Modulated Telegraph Transmitter 

Sucli a method is not applicable to a crystal type M.O. and 
for this type of drive a phase-modulated circuit is preferable. 
This can be accomplished by the introduction, into an amplifier 
stage, of a reactance valve on whose grid is applied a tone 
signal, the circuit being sho^^m in Fig. 334. where LC is the 
tuned circuit of an amplifier stage driven from the cr 5 ’^stal 
oscillator at a frequency of V the reactance valve with a 
400-cycle tone applied to its grid, the frequency-modulated 
output being taken from the anode circuit. In order that the 
valve sluill behave as a reactance the voltages on grid and 


H.T 



Fio. 334. rimse-inodulftted Tolograph Transmitter. 


anode must not be opposite in phase, but have a quadrature 
component, and this is accomplished as sho\STi with the example 
discussed previously in the chapter, by the cii’ouit Cg, across 
El. [t is claimed that for this ty'pe of work a phase modulator 
is superior to tlie frequenc}'' modulator, as with the latter mains 
hum is likely to produce considerable unwanted modulation 
since with frequency modulation the lower the modulation 
fretpiency the gi'eater the phase angle or modulation index; 
whereas with phase modulation the index is a constant. 

Circuits for Pulse Modulation 

The principle of pulse modulation has been discussed in 
Chapter III. This method of communication is sufiSciently 
now that practice has not become standardised. Space does 
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not permit of treating even briefly the various methods which 
have been employed for producing pulses which are amplitude, 
duration, phase or frequency-modulated. We shall, therefore, 
deal with only one of the simplest cfrcuits for producing pulse- 
duration modulation. 

The valve of Fig. 335 has a short grid base and the sine wave 
input (which is at the desired recurrence frequency of the 


Dura tion - 
modulated 




Fio. 336. Pulse-duration Modulation. 


pulses) is large, so that the grid swings beyond cut-off and also 
goes positive. 

The amount by which the grid itself goes positive is nearly 
constant, irrespective of the magntiude of the sine wave input, 
because grid current drops the voltage in the series resistance. 
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In the absence of modulation, tlierefore, the anode current 
would consist of a series of nearly rectangular pulses. 

If a sinusoirlal modulation is put in tlirough the transformer 
then the grid voltage and resulting anode current are shown 
in Fig. :VM\. Jt will be seen that the duration of the pulses of 
anode current now vary in sympatliy with the modulation. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


RECEPTION OF SHORT AND ULTRA-SHORT 

WAVES 


In this chapter it will be assumed that the reader is familiar 
with the ordinary principles of reception, and lias a knowledge 
of valves, valve amplifiers, frequency-changers and detectors 
such as may be gained from one of the more elementary text¬ 
books on radio. We propose Jiere to give a preliminary survey 
of the various problems, and describe the outline features of 
a few basic types of receivers such as “Straight’’ “Super- 
regenerative,” “ Super-heterodyne,” stressing the features 
which are important in short and ultra-short wave work. 
Special receivers used for frequency modulatibn and centi¬ 
metre-wave reception will also be described. In addition there 
are the special problems associated with radar receivers. 

The various classes of traffic (as indicated below), which may 
have to be handled by a receiver, show the variety and com¬ 
plexity of the general problems of design. 

(а) Broadcasting. 

(б) General purpose telegraph and telephone reception by 
a s kill ed operator. 

(c) High speed telegraph signals for relaying and recording 
at a Central Telegraph Office. 

{d) Telephone signals suitable for linking together the 
public telephone networks of various countries. 

(e) Television. 

Generally speaking receivers evolved for duty in any one of 
the above-mentioned groups -will only be suitable for that 
particular purpose and it is not an economic proposition to 
develop a universal type of receiver. 

Those used for (6) are usually referred to as communication 
receivers and those for (c) and (d) as commercial receivers, 
though in recent years there has been a tendency (probably 

649 
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temporary) to use the liigher grade communication receiver 
for tliese purposes. 

In all receivers tlie following are desirable features : high 
output signal/noisc ratio, selectivity, fidelity, sensiti\dty and 
ease of control. 

How near the receiver approaches the desired ideal will 
depend upon the purpose for which the receiver is to be used 
and upon any e(!onomic considerations wliich may be imposed. 
For instance receivers in (fir) and (c) are for entertainment 
purposes and must give pleasing reproduction, have a very 
simple system of control, are often required to work with anj’’ 
aerial, but they need have only low sensitivity as they will work 
from high field strength levels and probably in noisy localities. 
Receivers in {b) will have to be capable of quick searching, and 
even in the ]>rcsent state of the art will often have to work with 
simple transmitters which are not too constant in frequency. 
Sensitivity may Iiave to bo high or low and as both telegraphy 
and tole])lionv may ho use{l, metliods of controlling selectivity 
ai’<‘ dcsirahl(\ and also a variable time-constant for the auto¬ 
matic volume control is ncees.sarv. Evidently the require- 
iiumts of (r) and (d) are very exacting and the nature of the 
services so impoi'tant that elaborations are hero admissible 
w liich w ould be out of place in the other groups. 

'riie pciuiliar problems of (c) are in providing the very large 
baiid-widtli neeessurv and in keeping dow’ii phase distortion. 


Noise 


Noise may bo ])roducod by causes which are external to the 
icccivcr or internal. Atmos])lieric interference with reception 
has already been discnssod (page 158) and it has been pointed 
out tliat interference is caused on all frequencies, though the 
amplitude of the liighor-fre(|uemw components coming within 
the short-wave band is mucii smaller than those in the long. 
Since noise is present at all frequencies, it follows that the wdder 
tlio band-width of the receiver the more energy will it pick up 
trom the atmospheric disturbance. When interfei'once is of a 
continuous character, therefore, it is desirable that the band- 
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width should not be greater than that necessary to receive the 
signal. If, however, the interference takes the form of occa¬ 
sional pulses of large amplitude, then circuits of narrow 
band-width will distort and prolong the pulse considerably. 
In such cases the band-width may be made wide, so as to 
keep the pulse short, and a suppression circuit used which 
deadens the receiver for the very brief duration of the 
pulse. 

External noise in the form of “ man-made ” interference has 
also to be considered in most situations and is worse the 
shorter the wavelength. All arrangements which produce 
sudden changes of current, especially if the change is accom¬ 
panied by sparking, may produce the radiation of electro¬ 
magnetic waves. Such waves will be heavily damped and may 
therefore be considered as a wide band of frequencies, the mean 
frequency (or frequencies) being determined by the effective 
inductance and capacity associated with the connecting leads 
to the apparatus producing the disturbance. Interference due 
to sparking brushes in a motor or similar causes can usually be 
reduced to inoffensive proportions at the source by the fitting 
of a condenser, or a condenser-choke combination across the 
motor terminals of sufficiently low H.F. reactance to make the 
production of an H.F. voltage practically impossible. The 
B.S.I. has issued specifications covering methods of measure¬ 
ment of interference (B.S. 727), components and suppression 
methods for various apparatus (B.S. 613), limits for interfering 
A'oltages and fields (B.S. 800) and the avoidance of interference 
at the receiver (B.S. 905). It is now a legal obligation to 
reduce radio interference from machines, etc. to reasonable 
proportions. 

A powerful source of interference is that due to motor car 
and aircraft ignition equipment for the suppression of which 
there is no general legislation. This has the elements of a 
heavily-damped, spark transmitter and the electrical constants 
of the high-tension leads employed makes the interference most 
severe on wavelengths of about 6-7 metres. When wishing 
to use a receiver on any frequency in a car or aircraft, some 
form of suppression wiU be necessary. On aircraft engines 
this problem has been solved by the complete screening of 
all ignition leads right up to the engines and including the 
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sparking plugs and the bonding of the so-called screening 
liarness according to a definite plan. 

Interference may be caused by the insulators used on 
j)ower transmission lines when such insulators are dirty or 
coated with salt, as then leakage currents flow across them. 
These are unsteady and probably travel by ver}*^ small arcs 
between particles of deposit. The unsteady cun*ent is found 
to have components at radio frequencies and the overhead 
line acts as a good aerial to radiate the disturbance. Inter¬ 
ference arising from the collectors of trolley-buses has been 
troublesome and filters incorporating suppressor coils carr 3 dng 
the supply current have been found necessar 3 ^ 

Interference can reach the receiver in a number of ways : 


{a) By direct radiation from the offending machine to 
the aerial attached to the receiver, or to the receiver 
itself. 

{/;) The disturbance may produce R.F. currents in the 
mains supplying the machine and by stray mutual induct¬ 
ance or capacity couplings induce interfering E.M.F.’s in 
aerial or receiver. 

(r) ]f the receiver is supplied from the same mains as 
the apparatus producing the disturbance, interference may 
be brought in along the lines. 

(d) l^vcn if disturbing apparatus and receiver are on 
different supply" systems interference can be brought in by 
stra}^ couplings between the two supplies. 


The aerial can often be placed, with advantage, in a high, ^ 
open position and connected to the receiver b}" a screened 
cable, the improved signal/noise ratio obtainable outweighing 
the attenuation introduced b}' the feeder, Clearl\% the 
receiver itself must be well screened if the full benefit of this 


arrangement is to be derived. 

On large ships, where there arc a largo number of electrical 
machines and it may be necessary to use radio transmitters 
whilst reception on other frequencies is going on, the whole 
receiving room is usually screened. Each power lead coming 


into the receiving room is fitted with a filter. To be effective 


these must bo in a separate screened compartment. If inside 


the receiving room the disturbing currents flowing in the choke 
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of the filter may induce E.M.F/s in the receiving circuits ; if 
outside, and imscreened, the chokes may be the means of pick¬ 
ing up interference and conveying it into the receiving room. 

Internal Noise ^ 

If all sources of external noise could be eliminated, there 
would still be noise generated in the receiver itself and thereby 
setting a limit to the weakness of incoming signal which can be 
handled if a satisfactory signal/noise ratio is to be obtained at 
the output. Assuming spurious noises due to faulty com¬ 
ponents, valves, batteries, etc., to be ehminated there still 
remain two fundamental sources of noise ; 

(а) Thermal-agitation. 

(б) Shot-effect. 

The electrons in the conductors of which a circuit is composed 
are all in random motion, the amplitude of motion being 
proportional to the temperature of the circuit. This motion is, 
of course, quite distinct from an ordered drift of electrons 
which take place if a p.d. is applied across the circuit. The 
motion of each electron constitutes a minute electric current 
which produces an E.M.F. across the ends of the resistance. 
As a result there are E.M.F.’s of all frequencies present across 
the resistance and the R.M.S. voltage measured across it will 
depend upon the band of frequencies accepted by the measuring 
apparatus. Since the R.M.S. value of a number of component 
voltages having different frequencies is given by 

s/E-^ + E^^ + . . . 

it follows that the R.M.S. voltage will be proportional to the 
square root of the band-width of the circuit. 

It has been sho’wn by Nyquist that the R.M.S. value of the 
E.M.F. produced in a resistance R is given by = 2^kR7\Kf 
where k is Boltzmann’s constant (a physical constant relating 
absolute temperature and electron energy due to motion), 

T is the absolute temperature and A/ the pass-band of the 
measuring circuit (that is, the difference between the two 

frequencies at which the response is of the maximum) 

V2 

This E.M.F. has to be taken as acting in series with R and 
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consequently, if a circuit is connected across R, the p.d. 
between its ends is less than E and can be calculated by the 
usual methods. 

Suppose that we have a coil of R.F. resistance R and 
inductance L, tuned by a condenser of negligible losses. Then 

t he E.M.F. generated in the resistance is 2\/k'RT,^J\ and, by 
the usual relationship in a resonant circuit, this will provide a 

p (I. of '2Q\/k'RT.^f across tlie condenser. But this may be 

le written as ‘Jywhicli is 2^-7'. A/ where i?, 

is the efTective parallel resistance or flynamic impedance of the 
circuit. 

This relationship assumes that A/, the band-widtli of the 
measuring apparatus, is smaller than the band-width of the 
resonant circuit which is being tested, but tliis is a practical 
condition, because the signal-frequency circuits in which the 
noise is most im])ortant arc normally followed by much more 
selective circuits. 

Boltzmann’s constant is \ X 10 joules per and if 

we take 200'' K as a usual room temperature, '2\/kT is 
12 (i X lO'^h so our expression for tlie E.M.F. generated in a 
resistor l)y thermal agitation becomes 


E - 12 0 X 10-”\//tr.A/ 

and we have seen that this expression can also be used for the 
ji.d. developed across a resonant circuit if 7^, is subsfit uletl for R. 

If we take as a typical case - 50,00042 and A/ - 10 kc/s, 
tlien the voltage tleveloped across tlie tuned circuit by lliermal 
agitation will be 2'8GpV. 

Such voltages are produced in all resistors in the receiver 
but, under normal conditions, only that produced across the 
input tuned circuit is of imjiortance. If this is sulliciently 
below the level of the signal then, after the signal has been 
amplified, the noise produced in later circuits will be negligible 
compared with the signal. 

The thermal-agitation voltage is used in some measuring 
apparatus as a standard voltage for adjusting the apparatus to 
give a standard amplification. 

The shot effect is duo to the fact that the electron current 
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in a valve is due to the movement of discrete electric charges 
and is not a perfectly continuous flow. As a result, the anode 
current fluctuates and a vei'y small noise voltage is developed 
across the anode load. The current fluctuations contain all 
frequencies and the R.M.S. voltage across the load a\ ill evidently 
depend upon the frequency response curve of the load. The 
noise produced at the output of the receiver will, of course, 
depend upon the band-width of the succeeding circuits. In 
normal cases only the shot noise in the first valve will contribute 
appreciably to the final noise output. 

The magnitude of the shot noise in a saturated diode can be 
calculated and diodes have been used as som’ces of known 
noise. A full quantitative treatment of shot effect in multi¬ 
electrode valves working under normal conditions is difficult, 
however, but we can arrive at some of the factors upon which its 
magnitude depends. We can see that it will be proportional 
to the anode current, whilst, on the other hand, the signal will 
bo proportional to Hence it is desirable that the first 
valve in a sensitive receiver should di-aw a small anode current 
but have a large if the signal/noise ratio is to be good. It 
is also found that the partition of the emission current between 
the anode and the screens produces noise and, in consequence, 
the beam tetrode (in which the screen cun-ent is small) is the 
best multi-electrode valve from the noise point of view and the 
frequency-changers (see page 345) are the worst, because the 
transfer conductance is always much lower than g^ and screen 
currents are large. 

It will be remembered that the use of a triode, with its grid 
earthed, as a power amplifier, was discussed in Chapter X. 
Special triodes, used in this way, have come into use for the 
first stage in very sensitive receivers, because a better signal/ 
noise ratio can be obtained than with pentodes. 

A useful way to specify the shot noise produced by a valve is 
to state the resistance which, placed across grid and cathode, 
would produce the same noise (due to thermal agitation) in 
the anode cii’cuit, as does the shot noise. This enables a direct 
comparison to be made between input circuit noise and valve 
noise and allows for the g^ of the valve. 

Typical values for this equivalent resistance are given in 
Table XXIII. 
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Scnsitivily of a Receiver 

It is not easy to specify a set of nieasureinents. not too tedious 
or diliicult to carry out, ^vhicll will enable the true merits of a 
re(!eiver to ijc ])rccisely stated. I lie Institute of Radio Rngi- 
ncers in the U.8.A. and the Radio Manufacturers’ Association 
in this country have botli issued a specitication for a suitable 
set of measurements on receivers for amplitude modulation 
and particularly adapted to the broadcast receiver. Govein- 
ment departments such as tlie Rost Ollice and Services usually 
evolve their own speciiiiations and tests, suited lor the parti¬ 
cular tv])e of receiver concerned. There are, however, two 
important measurements, sensitivity and selectivity, which are 
(‘ommon to all receivers and wliicli we will now discuss. 

By the sensitivity of a receiver is meant its maximum 
sensitivity, and may be delined as the minimum input, specitied 
as below, which will give a certain iletined output power in a 
non-reactive load resistance ot the same magnitude as the 
impedance of the loud speaker, or other output, under a 
pri'scribed condition ot signal;noise, .tor receivers intended 
to work with loud speakers, oh m\\ is usually taken as the 
output })ower but 1 mW may be used for receivers intended for 
jihone or line wtirk. The signal^noise ratio prescribed is 
determined by the type of receiver involvetl. For receivers 
working at a high field level, as broadcast receivers, 15 db is 
usually specitied, but with receivers operating at very low hold 
levels, as communication and commercial receivers, 10 db is a 
more usual ligure. 

One common method ol carrying out a sensitivity test is as 
follows : A signal generator is connected, through an artificial 
aerial of specified constants, to the input of the receiver. An 
output meter is comiected across the output, in place oi loud 
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Speaker, or other output. The output meter comprises a 
variable resistive load (to match various output circuits) and 
a voltmeter which measures the voltage across the load. 

The signal generator is then set to give the required carrier 
frequency, modulated 30% at 400 c/s. The gain of the receiver 
is adjusted to give full output. The modulation is then 
switched off and the output of the receiver, which is now due 
only to noise, is mea sured on the output meter. The difference 
in output from the two conditions evidently gives the signal/ 
noise ratio. If this is less than the prescribed value (say 
15 db) then the test must be repeated with a larger mput 
fi’om the signal generator. If the ratio is higher than required 
a smaller input can be tried. 


Selectivity 

Tlie selectivity of a receiver concerns its ability to discri¬ 
minate between the desired signal and those at other frequencies 
without distorting signals within the pass-band. If we refer 
to Fig. 337, the selectivity may be specified in tlie following 
manner : state the pass-band (fj,) and the variation of level 
db, which may be permitted within it. Specify the loss in 
db (a^) at a frequency f/^) slightly outside the pass-band. 
The greater the difference between and cn.^ and the less the 
difference between and /j,, the better will be the circuit 
characteristic. For example, in a commercial telephone 
receiver the values will be about as follows : /p = 5 kc/s, 



= 6 db, == 7-5 kc/s, = 80 db. 

In the simpler classes of receiver we would have to be 


content with a less elaborate type of circuit, giving inferior 


selectivity, as shown dotted in Fig. 337. 

These curves fail to take account for the effects due to the 


fact that, when using the receiver, wanted and unwanted 
signals are applied at the same time. Suppose that there is a 
powerful, unwanted signal at the input, then the later tuned 
circuits in the receiver may be capable of reducing it to a 
harmless value. If, however, the early valve circuits are not 
quite linear in operation then cross-modulation may occur— 
that is, the modulation of the imwanted signal will become 
superimposed on the wanted carrier and will therefore reach 
the detector in spite of the filtering action of the later tuned 
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circuits. The interfering signal will therefore be more trouble¬ 
some than tlie frequency/response curve would indicate. This 
effect may be particularly important in receivers which have 
to work near transmitters (on board ship, for example). In 
such cases it may be necessary to have a number of tuned 
circuits preceding the first valve. 

^ If the circuit is non-linear then an unwanted signal which 
may be sufficiently far removed in frequency that its carrier 
does not come through can still produce interference if a 
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portion of its side-band only is received. In this ease the side¬ 


band will beat with the wanted Ciirrier and proiluce interfering 
frc()uencies. For example, an unwanted carrier, 14 ke/s off- 


tune 



, applied to the receiver to which the response curve of 
337 applies, would not in itself be troublesome, but if it is 


modulated by sinusoidal frequencies of 5 and 10 kc/s, the upper 
side bands which these frequencies produce will reach the 
tletcctor. These will beat with the wanted carrier to produce 
frequencies of 0 and 4 kc/s. 

Another effect which modifies the .selectivity of the receiver 
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is the demodulation* effect. If an unwanted R.F. voltage 
reaches the detector which is receiving a desired modulated 
signal, then the amphtude of modulation is reduced. This 
action can be understood by considering the diode detector. 
The rectification of the unwanted carrier produces the same 
effect on the detector as a fixed negative bias. 

If the interfering signal is also modulated, the demodulation 
effect will be mutual, that is, the desired carrier will reduce the 
interfering modulation. Since the demodulating effect is 
proportional to the magnitude of the demodulating carrier, 
if the interfering carrier is weaker than the desired one, then 
the interfering output at modulation frequency is reduced by 
the desired carrier to a greater extent than the interfering 
carrier reduces the wanted output and the performance of the 
receiver is improved. 

An ideal receiver should 3 aeld an output at the modulation 
frequency ■which has the same waveform as the envelope of the 
modulated radio-frequency put in from the aerial. This 
requires that: (a) All frequencies involved in the signal 

should be amplified to an equal extent; (6) the phase shift 
should either be zero or proportional to the frequency ; (c) the 
output should be strictly proportional to the depth of modula¬ 
tion in the input, that is, the receiver should be operating in a 
linear manner. 

In practice, when receivers are being employed for telephoii}'^, 
(6) is unimportant but must be considered in television or 
radar receivers. To satisfy (a) the overall response curve must 
be sufficiently broad and flat, whilst (c) requires careful design 
of detector and low-fi’equency amplifiers. Non-linearify of 
radio-frequency stages produces distortion of the output when 
cross-modulation occurs, as has already been discussed. 

Control of Receivers 

Apart from a commercial receiver, which may remain tuned 
to the same station for hours at a time, and where the high 
performance justifies some elaboration of manual controls, 
the average receiver should have as few manual controls as 
possible, particularly so in the case of a broadcast receiver. 

Where automatic controls replace manual they should give 

* “ Demodulation ” here means the reduction of amplitude modulation. 
It is frequently used as an alternative to “ detection,” 
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results at least ecjual to those which can be acliieved by a skilled 
operator. Automatic gain control (also termed automatic 
volume control), that is, the control of the overall gain of a 
telephone receiver so as to keep the output constant when the 
input varies, is greatly superior to any manual control of 
volume. Other forms of automatic control which are coming 
into wider use are : automatic frecjnency control which aims 
at keeping the receiver in tune ; and automatic selectivity 
control which is designed to keep the pass-band to the minimum 
width necessary for the signal being received. 

Valves, Circuits and Components at Very High Frequencies 

Tlic general problems concerned with using valves at very 

high frequencies liave been discussed 
when dealing with power amplifiers 
(Chapter X). From the receiver point of 
view, the decrease in the input resistance 
brought about by cathode-lead inductance 
and transit time is the most serious 
feature. 

The “ acorn ” valve was one of the 
first valves suitable for very high fre¬ 
quencies, being shown full size in Fig. 338. 
This valve was difficidt to manufactiuro 
and correspondingly expensive. It intro¬ 
duced the ring-type seal, made by pressing the edges of two 
cup-shaped glass envelopes together, the lead-in wires being 
disposed fan-wise round the edge of these cups. 

Later, other types, such as the EFoO, employing the ring 
seal in a somewhat difterent way, were developed. These 
were not so small but were suitable for very high frequencies, 

and were manufactured in enormous quantities during the 
war. 

As the frequency is increased into the \dtra-short waveband, 
great care is needed in the layout of the circuits, since even 
siiort lengths of lead may introduce large, series inductive- 
reactances and small, shunt capacitivc-reactanees. Screening 
will need to be thorough since the eoiqding between short 
lengtiis of lead may be sufticient to give rise to a significant 

^ o © 

amount of positive or negative Iced-back. The earth connec- 
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tions belonging to one stage are frequentl}" taken to a common 
point (provided that this does not involve long leads) instead 
of using the chassis as a connection, as is usual at lower 
frequencies. 

Components must be carefully chosen. It is important to 
realise that all components have the tliree properties of resist¬ 
ance, inductance and capacitance. Thus we may call a 
component a resistance because, at low frequencies at least, 
the resistance quite swamps reactive effects. As we raise the 
frequency, however, reactance may greatly modify the per¬ 
formance of our “ resistance.” A little consideration will show 
that series inductance will have most effect in the case of low 
resistances, whilst shunt capacitance influences 
high resistances more. 

Any wire-wound resistance (even non-induc- 
tively wound) will show pronounced reactive 
effects at 50 Mc/s, but the lower-valued 
composition resistances are still practically non- 
reactive at 100 Mc/s. 

A condenser has an^ effective shunt resistance 
because of dielectric loss and hence has a power 
factor. The power factors of some materials are 
listed on page 411. The leads and plates of a 
condenser also represent a series inductance so 
that the component can be represented by an equivalent 
circuit such as Fig. 339. 

At low frequencies the inductive reactance is quite negligible 
but as the frequency is raised it increases and neutralises some 
of the capacity reactance so that the apparent capacitance of 
the condenser rises. Eventually the circuit resonates and at 
higher frequencies than this the condenser behaves as an 
inductance. 

A series of measurements by Dr. Hartshorn ^ at the N.P.L. 
showed that at 50 Mc/s, a 0*0005 [jlF mica condenser had a 
lower impedance than a 0*1 /xF so-called “non-inductive” 
tubular condenser although in both cases the condenser was 
inductive. Smaller condensers (100 ^t^tF) showed capacitive 
reactance, the apparent capacitance increasing with frequenc}". 

It might be expected that decoupling would be comparatively 
easy at high frequencies, since even a small capacitance will 


Fig. 330. Equi¬ 
valent Circuit 
of a C o n- 
deiiser. 
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have a low reactance, but the above results show that care is 
necessary in the selection of capacitors for the purpose. The 
average paper capacitor is either of the rolled tinfoil type or a 
rolled paper strip spraj'cd on one side with a conducting 
material. Some types are quite useless for the purpose of 
shunting high frequencies. 

(’ondensers made with a dielectric using a ceramic material 
of largo dielectric constant can be made in such small dimen¬ 
sions that inductive effects are negligible, and such condensers 
are particularly suited to high-frequency work. 

Coils have an effective self-capacitance between their 
terminals as well as an effective series resistance due to the 
various losses. In consequence, as the frequency is raised, a 
coil comes into parallel resonance and, above this fr-equency, 
behaves as a capacitor. If the Q of a coil is fairlj" low, there¬ 
fore, it will exhibit a flat resonance curve and can be used as a 
radio-frequency choke, giving a high impedance over a range 
of frequencies. 


A Tuned Radio-Frequency or “ Straight Receiver 

A typical receiver of this tj’pe is shown in Fig. 340, the 

ciicuit being that of a receiver wliich has been used in the 

mercantile marine. On the short-wave bands the R.F. 

ampliiicr will not add much to the overall sensiti\'ity or sclec- 

tivit V of the receiver but serves to isolate the detector from the 
% 

aerial. This partially prevents radiation wlicn the detector 
is made to oscillate and also prevents changes in the aerial 
circuit allceting the frequency of oscillation. The Amjdificr 
(Jain (’ontrol varies the bins on the variablo-^it R.F. valve, 
this bias being derived from the valve feeds. 

In a .short-w a VC receiver of this typo, reaction in the detector 
circuit is essential if adequate sensitivity is to bo obtained. 
The recei\er will be most sensitive for telephony reception 
M hen it is just free from oscillation, whilst for C.W. telegraphy 
it must be oscillating in order to produce the beat note, but the 
oscillations slioidd not be too largo or the detecting action is 

O O 

impaired. A smooth control of reaction is very important. 
In this receiver the control of the screen-grid voltage, marked 
Jlctcetor Gain, will also control reaction, in addition to the 
reaction condenser. 
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A receiver of this kind will often employ plug-in coils and, 
if used for short waves only, will have tuning condensers of 
about 100 fXfjiF maximum value. Although this small size 
means that more coil ranges are required, it enables the imped¬ 
ance to be kept higher 
and less variable over 
each range. The smaller 
condenser also results in 
frequencies being more 
spread out on the tuning 
dial. 

The detector adjust¬ 
ments wiU be critical if 
good results are to be 
obtained. The amplifier 
tuning will be flat, since 
the Q of this circuit, 
damped by the aerial and 
valve, will be low, but 
the detector tuning will, 
of course, be very sharp 
when the reaction has 
been brought up. Since 
the response curve will 
then be a very sharp 
peak, it is evident that 
the quality of reproduc¬ 
tion of telephony cannot 
be v^ry good. 

The method of receiv¬ 
ing telegraphy by making 
the detector self-oscillate 
is unsatisfactory on long 
waves because the 
detector circuit is then 

too far out of tune but on short waves the percentage mistuning 
to give an audible beat note is, of course, negfigible. 

The disadvantages of the “ straight ” receiver, particularly for 
short and ultra-short wave reception, may be summarised thus:— 

(1) Each tuned circuit needs its own variable condenser and 
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(linicultios of ganging limit the niimbor of stages, wlicre simpli¬ 
city of controls is wanted. 

(2) 1’lic amplification of any stage is dependent on the 
resonant parallel-resistance {LjCB) of the tuned circuit in the 
anode of each wave. Owing to the large variation of C over 
tlie tuning range. varies considerably. Thus the sensitivity 
is low at the low-freciucncy end of each range, increasing to the 
high frequency. 

(:i) Attenuation at a given off-tune frequency is proportional 
to Qlf. If there is no reaction. Q changes but little so that 
attenuation is inversely proportional to /and selectivity falls 
as the (‘arrier frequency rises. 

(t) I’ls|»ccially on ultra-sliort waves it is dithcult to get 
ade(juate ampliiication because of the valve delects ju'cviously 
(liscussctl an<l low circuits. If reaction is resorted to, in 
order to l)oost- ampiifi<*af ion. the (piality ot telephony 
d('tcriorates and the receiver rtapiires critical adjustment. 

Tiie advantages arc - 

(1) Simplicity, especially in tlic general-purpose type of 
receiver described above, for use by skilled operators. 

(2) Spurious signals cannot be produced in the receiver itself. 

After considering the disadvantages, it seems surprising tliat 

some successful television sets employ “ straight ” receivers, 

and thev were also used on some of the metre-wave radar sets. 

% 

In botli cases, however, the receiver works on a fixed (or pre¬ 
set) tuning and this simplifies the design and testing enormously, 
enables a compact receiver to be built and the various stages 
to be more thoroughly screened. The band-width required is 
\'ery great and lienee the low Q of the circuits is no handicap— 
in fact, the Q has frequently to be artificially lowered by shunt 
resistors. Amplifiers working on a frequency of 45 Mc/s with 
a band-widtli of 4 Mc/s have been designed (employing valves 
such as the EFoO) u hich give a voltage gain of about 10 times 
])cr stage. By very careful attention to design, five or six 
stages have been used without instabilitv. 


The Siiper-Rcgeneralivc Receiver 

We have alreadv seen, when discussing the detector with 
reaction usually used in a straiglit receiver, that very consider¬ 
able amplification can be obtained, since reaction can make the 
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series resistance of the circuit very small (or the coiuluctaiicc 
very large). Unless we wish to use heterodyne reception, 
however, it is not possible to make the conductance infinite 
because oscillations will then commence. 


Armstrong showed that if the conductance of a circuit can 
bo varied periodically (at a frequency considerably loucr than 
that of the incoming frequency) between positive and negative 
valves, then a very large amplification of a modulated signal 
can be obtained. He termed the process “ super-regeneration.'’ 

The usual method of obtaining the variation in conductance 


is to add an alternating voltage to the anode supply voltage 
of the valve producing the reaction. This alternating voltage 


To detector 



Incoming 

Signal 


Fig. 341. Principle of Super.regeuerative Receiver, 


is normally produced by an auxiliary oscillator, called the 
“ quench oscillator.” 

Thus the basis of a super-regenerative receiver might be as 
in Fig. 341. By means of the condenser between anode and 
tuned circuit, the circuit would be adjusted so that it has 
negative conductance for at least a part of the half-cycle during 
which the quench oscillator is adding to the anode voltage, 
but has a positive conductance during the remainder, a possible 
variation of conductance being shown in Fig. 342. 

An incoming signal will start oscillations at the resonant 
frequency, /„, of the circuit. If the circuit is so adjusted that 
the quench oscillator stops the growth of oscillations before 
their amplitude becomes limited by the valve characteristics, 
it is said to be working in the linear mode. In this case the 
oscillations form a pulse, as shown in Fig. 342—growing all the 
time that the conductance is negative, so that they reach their 
maximum amplitude at the end of the negative conductance 
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period and then decay again. The pulses e\ddently repeat at 
the quencii frequency, The amplitude reached by the 
pulses is proportional to the value of the signal at the moment 
oscillations started to build up. 

An alternative mode of operation is when the oscillations are 
allowed to build up until limited by curvature of valve charac¬ 
teristic, before the quench oscillator causes them to decay. 
In tins case all signals above a certain minimum value will 
produce the same amplitude of pulse, but it is found that the 
area under the pulse envelope is proportional to the logarithm 



of the signal amplitude, and this type of operation is therefore 
rofeiTcd to as the logarithmic mode. 

Wc have seen that pulses of radio frequency such as shown in 
Fig. 342 may be resolved into components at ± /,, 

fo ± -/a having relative amphtudes wliich depend on the shape 
of the pulse envelope. 

Xow suppose that the incoming signal is modulated. 
Provided that is considerably higher than the modulation 
frequency, the amplitude of the pulses will follow the modula¬ 
tion. As the pulses are now varjdng in amplitude, each 
component frequency ■will be accompanied by a pair of side¬ 
bands. It is necessary for to be several times gi'eater than 
if these side-bands arc not to interfere with each other and 
produce distortion in the rectified output. 
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It can be shown that the gain produced, when worldng in the 
linear mode, is proportional to the negative conductance 
produced and to 1/(7, where 0 is the capacitance in the circuit. 
This gain may be much larger than that which would be 
produced if the conductance was reduced to a low value without 
going negative, as in an ordinary circuit with reaction. The 
fact that gain is proportional to 1/(7 makes the super-regenera¬ 
tive receiver specially suitable for ultra-short waves. 

Clearly noise voltages due to thermal agitation and shot 
effect will also initiate oscillations and produce pulses at 
These would be inaudible, if all of the same amplitude, but they 



will be fluctuating as the initiating voltage fluctuates. Hence 
a noise is produced in the output, which may be considerable. 

External noise coming in with the signal evidently alters the 
value of the total signal at the instant when oscillations com¬ 
mence to build up, and hence causes the amplitude of the pulses 
to vary, that is, modulation additional to that in the signal is 
introduced, so yielding noise at the output. 

It is evidently possible to carry out detection in the oscillating 
stage, in the same way as in the simple, straight receiver. A 
typical super-regenerative receiver for ultra-short waves is 
shown in Fig. 343. The aerial is connected through a screened 
feeder to the closed LC circuit by means'of a variable mutual 
coupling, the adjustment of the latter providing a sensitive 
control of signal strength. 7i is the super-regenerative 
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detector and Fg quenching valve. The grid-leak of the 
detector is returned to the positive side of the filament and the 
Hartley-type oscillator is controlled by the condenser C and 
reaction by R. This type of circuit is simple and free from 
spurious responses, which may cause squeggers. For the best 
results, and to keep the noise-level down, the coil should have 
a high Q, so that minimum reaction is necessary. The quench¬ 
ing voltage is injected into the anode circuit rather than the 
grid, as this has been found to give more stable operation, 
'i'lie quenching circuit oscillates at a frequency of about 
20 kc/s, a value low enough not to reduce sensitivity but high 
enough to allow of easy filtering in the audio-frequency stage. 

It is of interest to compare the reaction detector and the 
super-regenerative circuit, since both form sensitive receivers 
u.'^ing few valves and capable of being made ver^' compact. 
The gain of the super-regenerative receiver can be considerabl}' 
greater, tliough its signal/noise ratio will be poorer. In neither 
case is high-quality reproduction of a modulated signal likely 
to be achieved. 

'I’ho super-regenerative receiver is not selective because 
negative conductance has the same effect as positive, as far as 
flattening out the resonance curve is concerned (since it is a 
component of the impedance which does not depend upon 
fr(‘([ucncy). For very short-wave applications this lack of 
selectivity is an advantage, since the available frequency band 
is so great and many transmitters are not very stable. The 
reaction detector, on tlie other liand, is verv selective when 
adjusted for large gain. 

'riio controls of the super-regenerative receiver arc not 
(a ifical, once a suitable circuit has been set up. Both tuning 
and reaction controls are very critical in the reaction detector, 
if i)est results are to be obtained. 

d’he super-regenerative receiver has generally been considered 
to he somewhat unreliable but during the war tlioroughly 
reliable types have been produced in great ninnbers, to operate 
on about 2U0 i\Ic/s. These were carried on aircraft for the 
jnirpose of receiving radar pulses and automatically causing 
tliem to send out pulses from a transmitter. The signals from 
this transmitter, being received at the radar station, identified 
the aircraft ns a friendly one. 
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A compact, yet very reliable receiver, was evidently required 
and the super-regenerative receiver, working in the linear 
mode, with a quench frequency of about 300 kc/s, was found 
very suitable. A gain-stabilisation circuit was incorporated. 

The Super-Heterodyne Receiver ^ 

This system has the advantage that nearly all the amphfi- 
cation may be provided at a fixed Jfrequency, thereby reducing 
adjustments and simplifying the design of the ampfifying 
circuits. The band-width of the receiver may also be kept 



Fig. 344. The Selectivity of Super-heterodyne Receivers. 


the same over the whole wave-range for which the receiver is 
designed, this being difficult in the “ straight ” receiver. 

In the super-heterodjme, the desired carrier frequency, 
together with a local-oscillator frequency, is applied to a 
frequency-changer valve which produces in its anode circuit 
components of the sum and difference frequencies of the two 
oscillations. Either of these frequencies, which carry the 
modulation, may be selected by suitable filters, although the 
difference-frequency is always chosen, and amplification and 
selection after the frequency-changer will thus be carried out 
at a fixed frequency known as the intermediate frequency 

(LF.). 

A consideration of Fig. 344 will show that the same selectivity 
can be imparted to a receiver by one or two stages tuned to 
the I.F. as by many tuned to the radio frequency (R.F.). 
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Curves (r/) and (6) are for two circuits having equal damping 
but tuned to a R.F. ot 10 Mc/s and an I.F, of 200 ko/s 
respectively. When the curves are combined it is seen the 

overall selectivity is very high. 

Suflicient tuning at the R.F. must be provided, of course, to 
ensure that the "image frequency” or "second channel” 
interference is cut out ; tliat is, an unwanted frequency having 
a frequency dilTering from that of the wanted carrier by twice 
the I.F. must be rejected before passing to the frequency- 
changer, wiiich would bo unable to differentiate between it and 
a wanted signal. 

'I’hc eiioicc of I.F. to use in a receiver is governed by tlie 
following considcratiotis. A low I.F. makes it easier to produce 



a very selccti\e rci^eivcr but more R.F. tuning is required to 
eliminate tlio image fre(|ueiu’y, whilst a very high I.F. will 
make the ]>rovision of the necessary amplification more difficult, 
d'ho use of a low I.F. makes it more difficidt to prevent inter¬ 
action between tlu^ beating oscillator and the signal tuned 
circuit, and for a general purpose circuit an I.F, of about 450 
ke/s is usual. 

In a frequeiuw-cluinging system interfcrcnco can bo caused 
l)y the interaction of the harmonics of the frequencies beating 
together, owing to the fact that the frequency-changing valve 
nnist have asymmetrical characteristics and therefore produces 
harmonic distortion. Such interaction (which may result 
in audible whistles) is reduced by the first circuit tuning, by a 
careful choice of the I.F. and by not allowing the oscillator 
amplitude to be too large. 
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The super-heterodj^iie lends itself to automatic control of 
volume, tuning and selectivity. It is, therefore, in many 
ways superior to the other t3q3es of receiver, its only undesirable 
feature being that just mentioned, namely, its ability to pro¬ 
duce unwanted audio frequencies through the frequency- 
changing system. 

Some complex super-heterod 3 me receivers will be described 
in the next chapter, but in Fig. 345 the radio-frequency and 
frequency-changing circuits of a typical, general-purpose 
super-heterodyne are shown. 

It is very desirable to have at least one stage of R.F. ampli¬ 
fication, as well as tuning, because (as already mentioned) the 
valve noise of frequency-changers is high. In the circuit 
shown, an aligned-grid tetrode is employed because such valves 
have a specially-low equivalent noise resistance. 

One of the difficulties in designing a super-heterodyne for 
short waves is that at high radio-frequencies the ratio between 
oscillator and incoming frequencies decreases, and interaction 
between the two circuits becomes greater. This may be due 
to inter-electrode capacity or electron stream coupling. This 
has two effects ; it causes the R.F, circuit to reflect a resistance 
and reactance component across the oscillator circuit, the first 
affecting oscillator amplitude, the second oscillator tuning ; it 
also causes an oscillator voltage component to appear across 
the R.F. circuit, and as this is usually out of phase with the 
oscillator-electrode voltage it reduces the effective oscillator 
voltage applied to the frequency changer. In the heptode 
frequency-changing valve, where the oscillator electrode is 
nearest the cathode, electron coupling has the same kind of 
effect but it is opposite in direction to tliat exercised b}’’ inter¬ 
electrode capacitance. 

At one particular frequency and set of operating conditions 
electron coupling may be completely cancelled by capacitance 
coupling and a condenser of 1 fifiF is sometimes connected 
externally between signal-frequency and oscillator electrodes 
to reduce this coupling effect over a range. In the hexode 
tj'^pe of valve, this type of electron coupling is almost absent 
because the control grid is nearest the cathode, but there is 
another effect which must be allowed for. Here the oscillator 
voltage repels some of the electrons with sufficient velocity to 
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be collected t)v the control grid when its voltage has the least 
negative value. The frequency for which favourable conditions 
for the collection of electrons arises increases with increase of 
signal'frequ(‘nc.\', so that a bias of about —2*.j \olts ina^ be 
necessarv at 2t) Mc/s to prevent grid current whereas only 
■iljout —(>•'» volt is necessary at 1 j\Ic/s. 

d’he selectivity of any radio-frequency tuned circuit following 
the tiist valve sliould be high, not only to remove the image 
signal but to prevent noise side-bands and undesired signals 
bevond aiidio range of the desired carrier from reaching the 
fre(iuency-changer, where tliey can combine with tiie oscillator 
or its harmonics to produce interference frequencies. 

For the oscillator, cither a Hartley or tuned-grid circuit is 
used. Such circuits are easier to maintain in oscillation over 
a range of fre(iuencies tlian a tuned-anode circuit and they give 
a more constant output over the range. 

The oscillator section of a triode-hexodc 1ms a low and 
in the tuned-grid circuit tight coupling is essential in order 
to ensure that oscillation is maintained over the whole range. 
It, is usual to interleave the turns of feed-back and tuning coils, 
ddie ticht coupling may cause a tendency to sejuegger at the 


high-fre(iuency end of the range but this can usually be over¬ 
come by using a low value of grid leak (not greater than 
r)0,0()0f2) and grid condenser (not greater than 50 and a 
resistance of 5l)f2 is often included in series with the grid to 
reduce oscillation amplitude at high frequencies. 

In tlie more elaborate receivers a separate oscillator valve 
is often fitted because its frequency stability will usually be 
better and also becau.se the low of the triodo-hexode makes 
it liable to sto]) oscillating if the heater supply volts fall to a 
value which is not low enough to put the rest of the receiver 
out of action. 


» 

Mixer for Ceiitimctric Waves 

Wlien frecpiencies such as 10,000 Me/s are being employed, 
no ainplilication at the original frequency is possible. External 
noise is low and therefore the smallest signal wliich can be made 
use of is largelv determined bv tlie internal noise level. It is 

O * « 

po.ssible to use klystron amplitiers at these frequencies but the 
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signal/noise ratio is found to be poorer than if the incoming 
signal is taken straight to the frequency-changer. 

It has already been noted that frequency-clianger valves 
introduce more noise than other types and that this is one of the 
main reasons whj'- amplification at the signal frequency is used 
wherever possible. If we have to dispen.se Avith this at 10,000 
Mc/s, then one of the most important factors Avliich Avill influence 
our choice of frequenc 3 '^-changer will be the amount of noise 
which it introduces. 

The crystal detector has been found better than aii}^ valve, 
from the noise point of view. Since valves will have a very low 
input impedance compared with that at lower frequencies, the 
sensitivity of the cr^^stal is not very different to that of the 
valve. 


The crystal detector, of the “ cat’s whisker ” type, has 
therefore come into use again 
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Fig. 346. Detector for Centiinetric 

Waves. 


but in a greatly improved 
form. Instead of requiring 
continual adjustment in use 
and giving quite unpredict¬ 
able results, the modern 
ciystal detector is per¬ 
manently adjusted after 
manufacture and quite stringent acceptance tests are applied. 

A section through such a detector is shown m Fig. 346. The 
crystal is silicon and the contact-wire tungsten. The silicon 
and the wire are carried by brass ends Avhich are firmly fixed 
in a rigid ceramic tube. A sensitive point of contact is found 
and then the capsule is filled with Avax, Avhich preAxnts move¬ 
ment of the contact and also stops moisture from getting in. 

Pure silicon has not been found suitable and much experi¬ 
mental Avork has been done to find the nature and exact 
quantities of impurities Avhich should be added. Aluminium, 
beryllium and boron have all been used. 

When using the detectors for radar receivers, they have to be 
capable of withstanding, for very brief periods, high voltages 
from the transmitter and the impurities have a considerable 
influence on their ruggedness in this respect. 

When a crystal is used as a mixer, it is found that there is an 
optimum value for the local oscillator voltage applied to it. 
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An increase of oscillator voltage at first sets the crystal to a 
better rectifying point and therefore increases the signal output. 
At the same time, however, the noise generated in the resistance 
of the crystal rises and eventually leads to a poorer signal/noise 
ratio. 

1’he cafjaoitance of the contact is of the order of 0-5 ppi’ 
and this acts as a shunt to the rectifying action. The constants 
of a typical crystal are such that the performance of the crystal 
is much tlio same at all frequencies up to about 3,000 Mc/s 
but between this and 10,000 Mc/s there is a marked reduction 
in the rectified outj)ut for a given input. The Idystiun is 
usually employed as the local oscillator. 

It has long been known that the B-K electron oscillator can 
be used as an oscillating detector for centimetric waves but it 
has been superseded, in modern equipment, by the crystal 
mixer and klystron oscillator. 

Reccpliou of Frequency-Modulated Waves 

F.-M. is used on ultra-short waves for communication and 
for high-quality broadcasting. In the former case the deviation 




49 9 - 50 / 
Mc/s 


3 9 - 4 / 
Mc/s 


39-41 

Mc/s 


?Sc/s~ IS kc/s 



frequency may bo about 20 kc/s but in the latter case may be 
as high as 100 kc/s, 

A super heterodyne receiver will normaUy be employed and 
Fig. 347 shows in block form the various circuits. The earlier 
stages MiH bo mucli the same as for an A.-M. ivceiver working 
on the same frecpiency. If wide deviation is being employed, 
a high l.F. will be necessary, about 4 or 5 Mo/s being suitable, 
(’onsiderable l.F. amplification is requii'cd, because the detect¬ 
ing arrangements need a large signal if they are to fimction 
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well, and much amplification at the original frequency is not 
possible on ultra-short waves. 

It will be necessary to take precautions to make the frequency 
stability of the oscillator in the frequency-changer very good. 
A slow drift of frequency will seriously upset the working of the 
detecting arrangements whilst rapid fluctuations, such as might 
be produced by a ripple on the anode supply to the oscillator, 
\vould cause frequency modulation and therefore noise output. 

The Limiter 

We have ah-eady seen that one great advantage of frequency 
modulation is the improved signal/noise ratio which is possible. 
This oan only be obtained, however, if \ye prevent any ampli¬ 



tude modulation, impressed upon the input signal by inter¬ 
ference, from yielding an output, that is, the detecting 
arrangements must be very insensitive to A.-M. This is 
accomplished by inserting a limiter, the most common form 
being shown in Fig. 348. 

There being no grid bias, grid current flow^s and builds up a 
steady voltage across the grid leak, exactly as in the case of a 
leaky-grid detector. This grid bias is clearly proportional to 
the signal amplitude. As the valve is worked with small anode 
and screen voltages, the positive peaks of comparatively small 
signal voltages produce anode currents up to the saturation 
value. The negative peaks produce cut-off. Hence larger 
signals do not give larger outputs. A typical curve con¬ 
necting input and output voltage is shown in Fig. 349. 

The time-constant of the grid-leak circuit must be small 
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enough to allow the bias to follow the amplitude modulation. 
The limiting action clearly distorts the R.F. waveform but this 
is of no consequence as long as the tuned circuits which follow 
are capable of cutting out the second harmonics produced. 



Input voltz 

Fio. 349. Characteristic of Limiter. 

The voltage produced across the grid leak of the limiter can be 
conveniently used for automatic gain control of the I.F. 
amplifier. 

A number of different frequency-amplitude converters have 
been used, but we shall discuss only the one which is probably 
the best and the most used. 

The Phase Discriminator 

A circuit diagram is sliown in Fig. 350, whilst its behaviour 
can be understood from the vector diagram of Fig. 351. It 
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will be seen that the R.F. voltage developed in the preceding 
circuit, is applied through and 0 to both and Added 
to these voltages are those present across OA and OB due to 
the mutual inductance coupling between the two resonant 
circuits. The connection between the junction of and R^ 

carries only rectified current from the diodes, owing to the 
presence of the choke. 

The full lines of the vector diagram (Fig. 351) show the 
lesultant voltages and E^^^. applied to each diode when the 
frequency is equal to the resonant frequency of the circuit. In 
this diagram Eq-^ is the voltage between O and A, whilst 
£/op is that between O and B. 

The quadrature relationship between 
EI and Eq^i or Eqp arises in the following 
way : E^ produces a current in 

given by ■;—y- and this, in turn, induces 


an E.M.F. — 


jwME. 


or — 


ME,, 


in L.>. 


jojL, - L, 

Since the secondary circuit is in 
resonance, the current in it will be Fio. 3 si. 
3IE, 



(where i ?2 is the resistance of 

1 2 


e c t o r 
Diagram for Plmse 
Discriminator. 


, . . , , „ jcoLoME, 

the circuit) and Zqm =- ^ , which is in quadrature of 

E,. It will be seen that E,y, and £’,, 2 ^ 1*6 of the same magnitude 
and will, therefore, produce equal rectified voltages across 
6^4 and C 5 but of opposite polarity and the L.F. output is zero. 

If the frequency of the voltage injected in series into any 
resonant circuit varies, the vector of the current in the circuit 
moves so that the locus of its end is a circle having the current 
at resonance as its diameter. It follows that the locus of the 
voltage across the circuit will also be ver 3 ^ nearly' circular. 
When the frequency is deviated, therefore, conditions will 
become as shown by the dotted-line vectors. It is here assumed 
that E, does not shift in magnitude or phase due to the change 
in frequency. It will be seen that different voltages are applied 
to D, and and hence an output appears. 

The magnitude of this output (for a given frequency devia- 
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tion) would depend upon the magnitude of the input voltage 
and the limiter is necessary in order that the arrangement may 
not respond to amplitude modulation, produced by noise. 

The sliunt resistances in the resonant circuits are to reduce 
the Q to the low value necessary if the required deviation is to 



T.F. - 465 ke/s ; A/ - ± 15 kc/s ; 

Q of each circuit = 12. 

Oooff. of coupling ~ 0-12. 
h, - 653 pH ; /v. - 1.160 pH. 

" 68 ppi*’ .* ^4 “ ~ 150 ppF. 

H, : ^ Kr 01 MQ. 

*1 o 

bo accommodated. Fig. 352 shows the performance of a 
certain discriminator having the given circuit constants. 

o o 

Diversity Reception 

It has been found, experimentally, when recording high 
speed telegrapli signals, or telephony, that the sudden “ deep 
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fades that are so troublesome are very local; that is, when 
the signal from a station is at a very low level in one spot at a 
certain instant, it may be quite liigh in another spot only a 
few hundred feet away. 

In consequence of this fact, considerable work has been done 
on combining the signal received from several aerials so as to 
produce a more uniform output level and ehminate as many 
deep fades as possible. 

The problem of “ mixing ” the E.M.P.s given by the various 
aerials is quite different from that encountered when spaced 
aerials are used to give directional properties, for in this case 
the relative phases of each aerial must be retained, as these 
determine the directive properties. In diversity reception wo 
wish to combine in a scalar fashion the outputs from each 
aerial (or array), irrespective of the phase differences which 

must exist due to spacing. There are at least three possible 
schemes. 

(1) Use a separate receiver for each array and combine their 
low frequency outputs. The disadvantage of this method is 
that when a deep fade occurs on the array the receiver con¬ 
nected to it gives no signal output, but still gives some noise 
output, and therefore the residtant signal/noise ratio suffers. 
Another disadvantage is that if any of the arrays are receiving 
a very distorted signal, due to the selective fading of the 
carrier frequency at any instant, then this array will con¬ 
tribute distortion to the final result. 

(2) Use a separate receiver for each array as before, but 
automatically select the signal mainly from the receiver giving 
the best output. This evidently avoids the faults of (1). 

(3) After some separate amplification, use a rotating switch 
(or an electronic equivalent), which will apply the arrays in 
rapid succession to the remainder of the receiver. In order 
to be effective, this switching must connect each array at least 
once during each Morse dot, and hence is really modulating 
the signal. This necessitates a wider frequency band in the 
receiver, and this in turn increases the noise level. 

It is generally agreed that the use of some diversity method 
of reception is desirable, but it does not, as is often supposed, 
provide a simple and cheap system. 

Not only must two or more receivers per circuit be provided. 
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1)111 it a st'i’vic)' is rotpiirod, the diversity aerial eaniiot 

he (li the simple omni-direetive type, hut eaeli must comprise 
in ils(‘ir a small array. 

'i’he Kadio (‘orporatiou of America has used the diversity 
princi])!e u'idely. three rceeivers being employed and combining 

according to either (I) or (2) above. 

Diversitv reception has also been brought into considerable 
n.'^e hv Cable and Wireless and at the Somerton station a long 
series of tests was undertaken in order to estimate its etTective- 
n(‘ss and tlie best arrangements to use. Combination according 
to met hod (2) was u.sed and it was found that diversity reception 
was more elleeti\e for pure C.\\ . than it was for I.C.\\ . 
'I'his might be e\i)eeted because when I.(‘.W. is used the 
transmission covers a band of freipieneies and this in itscit 
t('n<ls to overcome the type of fading which diversity is designed 

to coml)at. 

An extended i-ange of tests liave been carried out to determine 

the best sitacing to use. ami also the minimum spacing whicli 

will giv(‘ useful res\dts. It appears tliat the spacing required 

(ex])ressed in wavelengths) falls as the wavelength is increased 

a verv fortunate result- since it means more or less eipial 
« 

actual spacings for the different wavelengths. 

riie results obtained on the New York eircuits may be 
summai*ised thus : 


Wa\el(‘ngt h 
(Metres). 

* l.'.-sn 


)<> 




Best Spacing. Minimum Useful Spacing 
2(tA TA 

|oA (tlA good) -fA 

7A to H'A (varies) lA (good) 


Spacings are betweem centivs ot each array. 

As a result of the oliservations, it was concluded that if 
s])ace is allowed in laying out a station for a :U>A spacing on 
l-t ") metres, there will be am]>le room for suitable spacings 
on all other wavelengths (omprised within the short wave band. 
C\[)(Micnce suggests that much smaller spacings can produce 
some improvement. 

'J’he di\ ersity princi[»le has been found of the utmost value 

* la Ihis {.u.'O oat h array was a Franklin Benin aerial type), 

3 lA wulo. 
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\\ lien signals are strong (in a\ erage \-alue), but suffering from 
severe rapid fading. Under these conditions even two single 
aerials suitably spaced may be nearly as good as a single large 
array. On the other hand, when signals are weak, the mudi 
larger ' pick-up ” of the array is most valuable, enabling traffic 
to be carried on, whilst a single aerial gives a barely audible 
signal at the receiver output. It would appear, therefore, 
that the soundest and most economical receiving S 3 ^stem should 
consist of medium-sized arrays suitably spaced. The use of a 
very large receiving array does not appear desirable, since its 
polar diagram is very sharp, whilst the direction of incoming 
signals is liable to change under some conditions, and also the 

phase of the incoming signal may not be the same over the 
whole width of the arraj-. 

A typical combining circuit will be described in the next 
elhapter. 
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CHAPTKR XV 


TYPICAL RECEIVERS 


Having discussed the general problems of reception and 
some of tlie circuits used, it remains to describe typical receivers. 
A t3^ical “ straight ” receiver has already been described in 
tlie previous chapter, whilst in Chapter XVIII will be found 
a description of a receiver for F.-M. communication. Receiver 
design for some very sliort-wave applications can liardly be 
said to be sufficiently settled to allow of “ typical ” examples 
being given. 

In view of this, and the space limitations, only two receivers 
will be described in this chapter—a communications receiver 
and the R.F. ])ortion of a television receiver. 


The Marconi Receiver, CR150 

dMiis receiver will now be described, as representing one of 
tiie more elaborate communication receivers. The frequency 
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band covered is from 2 to 60 Mc/s, in five ranges. By careful 
choice of valve types and circuit design, together with the 
provision of sufficient amplification at the signal frequency, the 
inherent receiver noise is, at all frequencies below 30 Mc/s, 
reduced to the 

theoretical Hmit 
set by the thermal 
noise in the input. 

From 30 to 60 
Mo/s the first valve 
noise is the limit¬ 
ing factor. 

The block dia¬ 
gram of Fig, 353 
shows that there 
are two Signal- 
Frequency Amph- 
fiers, followed by 
a mixer with 
separate oscillator. 

The first I.F. is 
1,600 kc/s, there 
being no amplifi¬ 
cation at this fre¬ 
quency but the 
coupled tuned cir¬ 
cuits assist in re¬ 
ducing second- 
channel inter¬ 
ference. 

A triode-hexode 
produces the 

second I.F. of 465 ' ' ' 4 ndu/ 

kc/s, for which there are two amplif 3 dng stages. The main 
adjacent-channel selectivity is provided here, crystal-filter 
circuits being used for the narrower bandwidths. A double¬ 
diode triode rectifies and amplifies the signal and provides bias 
for automatic gain control. A Third Oscillator can supply a 
frequency differing from the second I.F. by about 1 kc/s, for the 
reception of C.W. by the heterodyne method. If interference 
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is severe and both the transmitter and- the recener First 
Oscillator are sufficiently steady, a L.F. filter can then be 
switched in, having a bandwidth of 0-1 kc/s at a mid-band 

frequency of 1 kc/s. 

An output stage can supply a line, loudspeaker and earphones 

simultaneously, and removing one output does not appreciably 

cliange the volume of the others. 

We will now consider further some of the more interesting 

features of the receiver. A simplified diagram of the Signal- 
Frequency Amplifier is shown in Fig. 354, no waveband 


/600 kejs 



switching being shown. There are actually five sets of coils, 
with tiieir own inductance trimmers and condenser trimmers. 

It will be seen that two concentric sockets are used for the 
input. If this is balanced, one line will be connected to each, 
whilst if an unbalanced input, such as a concentric line, is being 
used, tliis will be connected to one socket and the other will 
have its central connection shorted to its outer. The input 
should have an impedance of 75 ohms. 

The amplifier circuits are designed to produce, as far as 
jjossible, the same gain over the whole of each waveband. 
'J’he gain of a jientodc, tuned-anode circuit is given by 
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Since Q will not change much over the range of frequenc}^ 
covered the variable condenser, it follows that the gain will 
be considerabl}’’ greater for the highest frequenc 3 '' in each wave¬ 
band than for the lowest. In this receiver coupled circuits 
are used, the primary 
being tuned by the ganged 
condenser but the second- 
aiy being tuned per- ^ 
inanently to a frequency ^ 
lower than the lowest 
frequency of the wave¬ 
band. The secondary cir¬ 
cuit therefore responds 
better to the lower fre¬ 
quencies and can be made 
to compensate approxi¬ 
mately for the falhng off 
in gain of the tuned 
primary circuit. 

Automatic gain control 
is applied to both valves 
and there is a manual 
control of gain, obtained 
by varying the cathode 
potential, and hence the 
grid bias. Special pentodes 
for high frequencies— 

Z90’s—are used in the 
amplifier. These are 
similar to the EF50’s, 
some particulars of which 
are given on p. 595. 

Fig. 355 shows the First 
Oscillator and Mixer, the 

five wave-bands not being shown. It will be seen that the 
Z90 valve has been connected as a triode and a tuned-anode 
circuit with separate reaction coil is used. Considerable atten¬ 
tion has been given to this oscillator, in order to make it as 
stable in frequency as possible. The section of the four-gang 
condenser, which belongs to the oscillator circuit, has a wider 
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spacing between its plates and the}' are of thicker material, to 
])rovide increased rigidity. The coils are wound on ceramic 
formers and a temperature-compensating condenser (T.C.) 
is fitted. 

It will be seen that the oscillator output is fed into the mixer 
by way of the suppressor grid, wliich has a negative bias with 
respect to tlie cathode. 

A diagram of the Second Mixer is not given, as it is very 
similar to that shown in Fig. 345. This is a change between 
two fixed frequencies, of course, but provision is made for 
alioiit a 4 kc/s variation of the oscillator frequency by a front- 

of-panel control. This 
provides fine tuning 
over a range of 4 kc/s, 
whatever the frequency 
band in use. 

Turning now to the 
second I.F. of 405 kc/s, 
the diagram of Fig. 350 
shows the connections 
between the mixer and 
the first amplifying 
valve, for various posi¬ 
tions of the Selectivity 
Switch. It will be seen 
that the 10 kc/s band¬ 
width is obtained by 
increasing tlic coupling between the circuits, whilst the narrower 
bandwidths employ a crystal filter. 

The circuits between the two amplifying valves are identical, 
except that the crystal filter in this stage only comes into 
circuit on the 0-3 and 0*1 kc/s positions, the connections for the 
1*5 kc/s position being the same as for 10 and 5 kc/s. The 
connections throughout the I.F. stages are the same for 0*3 
and 0*1 kc/s but the same knob puts the L.F. filter into circuit 
on the 0*1 kc/s position. The coupling between the second 
I.F. valve and the diode detector consists of coupled circuits 
which are not varied in bandwidth. 

We will now' discuss, in simple terms, the performance of 
the crystal filter, l^et us first consider the simple airangement 
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of Fig. 357a with its equivalent circuit, Fig. 3576. We have 
seen previously that the crystal shoe can be represented as a 
series circuit in which the LjC ratio and the Q are very high. 
The capacitance between the holder electrodes is C\ The 
resonance cui’ve of the cr 3 ^stal will be so sharp compared with 
that of the tuned circuits, that we can regard them as in 




Fig. 368. Crystal Filter of CB.150. 


parallel resonance over the whole band of frequencies in which 
we are interested and, therefore, they are represented by their 

effective resistances and 

If a voltage at the series resonance of the crystal is applied 
across Z^, it wiU be seen that this will pass easily through to Z^ 
and appear at the output. A very slightly different frequency 
will, however, meet with a large reactance. 
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At a soinewiiat liiglicr lV(‘(|nen(y the eiystai in its holder will 
cotne into purnlhl resonance, with (' as the tuning capacitance. 
'I’hc impedance between and Zo will now be an exceedingly 
high resistance and this frequency will be very greatly 
attenuated at the output. 

The frequency at which this rejecting action takes place can 
be varied by partly neutralising C’ with tke balancing 
condenser, shown dotted in Fig. 3575. ^Ihis balancing con¬ 
denser can either be pre set to give a definite bandwidtli. or 
may be made a front-of-panel control, so that an interfering 

0 * 0 / 


Front 



I'k;. iir)*.). Detector luul .\utonmlic Ouin Control of CKloO. 
llo.ii-tiincos in ko, CapHcitimcrs in unlt':^** otticrwisc inarkcl. 

frequency can be tuned out, but in this eavsc the adjustment is 
verv critical. 

4 

Turning now to the actual circuit used in the C'RloO, it will 
be seen that tliis can be reiueseuted by the equivalent circuit of 
Fig. 358r/. The two crystals are arranged to have slightly 
dilferent fretpiencies of scries resonance and these arc the 
fre(|ucncies j\ and/^ of Fig. 3586. By varying the differential 
condenser, (' 3 , C\,, the jiosition of the rejection frequencies, 
/;, and can be varied, but if they are brought very near 
together, in order to give the curve very steep sides, then the 
response at and /g becomes greater. The usual working 
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condition is that wliioh makes the response at and/g 20 db 
less tlian that at /„. The adjustment of C\ is, in this case, 
])re-set and the alignment of the I.F. circuits can only be 
satisfactorily carried out with response-curve tracing apparatus 
embodying a cathode-ray oscillograph. 

It is assumed that the reader is familiar with the diode 
detector of the j^eak ” type and that no detailed comment 
upon this part of the circuit is necessaiy. 

The Automatic Gain Control circuit (Fig. 359) will be con¬ 
sidered further, however, as being typical of A.G.C. systems. 
D 2 is used to produce a D.C. voltage dependent upon 
the signal at this point. This voltage is then applied as 
additional bias to the signal-frequency amplifiers and I.F. 
amplifiers. If a large control is required from a single valve, 
this should be of the “ variable mu ” type, in which the mutual 
conductance decreases gradually as the negative grid bias is 
increased. Hence, if the voltage to the diode rises, the gain 
of the preceding amplifiers falls so that the increase of voltage 
at the diode (and, therefore, at the output) is not so great as 
the increase of input signal. 

The diode used for A.G.C. has a bias of about 12 V, provided 
by the anode current of the triode portion of the valve. It 
will be seen that if the I.F. voltage has a peak value less than 
12 V, then no current will flow through the diode and I.F. 
(currents will flow through the condensers to earth, no D.C. 
N'oltages being developed across the resistances. 

AVhen the I.F. voltage is greater than 12 V, however, the 
current will flow mainly through the diode during a portion of 
each positive half-C 3 ^cle whilst during the negative half-cycle 
it Avill flow tlu'ough the load. Since this current through the 
load is now unsj^mmetrical, it will produce a D.C. potential 
across the resistances, and hence an additional bias on the 
amplifiers. 

The connection marked AGC(P) goes to the point bearing 
the same label in Fig. 354, whilst AGC(Q) goes to the point 
marked AGC in Fig. 356. 

Thus for signals at the diode below a certain value, the gain 
of the amplifiers will remain a maximum, but above this the gain 
will decrease as the voltage applied to the diode increases. In 
this receiver the output does not increase by more than 9 db 
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for ail increase of 00 clb in the input signal above the value 
necessary to give a satisfactory signal/noise ratio. 

If telephony is being received, then the voltage'rectified by 
the diodes is mainly due to the carrier, and the gain of the 
amplifiers therefore varies according to the carrier voltage. 

It is desirable that the A.G.C. should have a time constant 
associated with it as otherwise it might start varying the gain 
very rapidly and thereby causing noise and distortion. In 
this receiver tlie time constant (depending upon the condensers 
and resistances forming the diode load) used for telephony is 
n-2 secs. When receiving C.W. telegraphy, the carrier is only 
on. of course, during “ marks '* and the gain would therefore 
rise between eacli signal element unless a sufticiently long 
time-constant is used. In this receiver the time-constant is 
made I-To secs, for reception of hand-speed Morse. If the 
laareivcr is to he used to supply a high-speed recording unit 
(see page (iOO). this is reduced to 0-5 secs. 

A noi.se-limiting circuit is provided, which gives a measure 
of protection against impulsive noise. Tins utilises the diode 
pin t ion (^).^) of a double-diode triode valve, of which tlie 
triode ])ortion is used in the fre(|uency calibrator (describeil 
bch)\\). 

It will be seen that tlie load resistance LX of tlie signal 
(liode J)i is centre-tapped. The portion LM is used to supply 
the Ij.F. output in the usual way, whilst MX normally keeps 
the anode of I)^ negative, so that it passes no eurrent. The 
anode vtiltage of D.^ does not follow the modulation, owing to 
the long time-constant of the 1 MI} and 0-1 fxF. 

Suppose that an impulse having a peak amplitude greater 
than that of the signal carrier now arrives. This will cause M 
(the callunle of I).^) to become very negative, but tlie anode of 
//( does not idiange in potential anil hence current llows in i)^. 
For a sudden change, the 0*1 pF condenser is nearly eiiuivalent 
to a short-circuit and therefore the low resistance of the 
conducting diode I).^ is placed across the L.F. outjnit, practically 
shorting it. 

'File crystal calibrator (sec Fig. 300) comprises an A.T. out. 
0-5 i\Ic's crystal, in a circuit which gives an output rich in 
harmonics. \\'l'.en desired, this output is fed into the signal- 
freiiuency amplifier and, with the 'Fliird Oscillator on. beats 
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can be heard at 0-5 Mc/s intervals, up to 30 Mc/s. Thus the 
receiver settings can be checked over most of its range. 

Considering the circuit of Fig. 360 in conjunction with the 
equivalent circuit of a quartz crystal given on page 586, we see 
that at the series resonance of the crystal the circuit is i>racti- 
cally that of a Colpitts oscillator, whereas at other frequencies 
a high reactance would be placed in the grid circuit. The 
arrangement therefore oscillates at the crystal frequency. Tlie 
object of the coil L is to increase the harmonic output. Jt will 
be seen that the output is taken across L and the voltage otitput 
will therefore be increased at the higher harmonics, since the 
reactance of L rises. L will, naturally, have stray capacitance 


D.H.63 



Fig. 360. Crystal Calibrator of CR150. 


associated with it and, when parallel resonance is reached, the 
output will be good, but for crj'^stal harmonics higher than this 
wiU fall rapidly. 

The satisfactory and convenient operation of a receiver is 
very dependent upon a good design for tlie tuning control. 
In the CR150, a linear scale, calibrated in frequency, is used, 
together with a “ logging scale.” The frequency scale is seen 
in the long window at the top of the receiver front panel 
(Fig. 361). The scales for the five ranges are arranged around 
a cylinder and the band-change switch also turns the roller, 
so that only the scale in use can be seen. 

The outer part of the tuning knob turns the four-gang 
condenser spindle through 25/1 gearing, spring-loaded to 
prevent bacldash. The inner part of the knob provides a 
further 6/1 gearing, giving 150/1 altogether, when required. 
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Tlie lower scale in the circular window is driven direct from 
tlie outer part of the knob and each half-circumference of it 
carries 10 main divisions. Hence, Avhen the condenser spindle 
turns through one-half of a revolution (minimum to maximum 
capacitance) the lower scale will go round 12.\ times, or 121 X 
20 main divisions. As each main division has five sub-divisions, 
this gives a total of 1.250 divisions on a scale 18 feet long. 
When once a station has been found on this logging scale, the 
receiver can be re-tuned to it with great accuracy. 

The function of the u])per scale in the circular window is to 
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count the revolutions of tlie lower scale, so that it is graduated 
from 0 to 25 and each division corresponds to half a revolution 
(10 divisions) of the lower scale. The disc carrying the upper 
scale also drives tlie hairline across the frequency scale, by 
moans of a cord. 

From the description given, it should be possible to under¬ 
stand tlie function of the various controls. The Operational 
)Switch, when on (\W., switches on the Third Oscillator and 
allows a choice between manual control of gain or A.G.C. with 
long time-constant. Similarly, on the modulation side there 
is a choice between manual control of gain or A.0.0, with short 
time-constant. 'J'he off position switches olf anode voltage 
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only and therefore leaves the receiver warmed iq). so that the 
frequency does not drift when it is switched on again. 

It will be seen that a meter is provided which reads the feed 
currents of all the valves. Shunts are provided so that for all 
positions of the meter switch the readings fall between the same 
limits if the valves are in good order. 

This meter is also arranged to give an indication of signal 
strength, the circuit for this being included in Fig. 356. 

When no signal is being received, the tapping on the potentio¬ 
meter pro\ides the same p.d. as that due to the anode current 
through the bias resistor. When a signal is large enough to 
cause the A.G.C. to function, then the anode current vill 
decrease and hence a current Avill flow througli the meter. 
The relation between grid voltage and anode current is roughly 
logarithmic in these variable-mu valves and hence the meter 
records signal strength according to an approximate decibel 
scale. The H.F. Gain Control is used near its maximum and 
varied slightly to give zero reading on the instrument, in the 
absence of a signal. 

Diversity Reception with the CR150 Receiver 

The general principle of diversity reception lias been touciied 
upon in the previous chapter. As the CR150 has been greatly 
used for this type of reception, the suitable methods will be 
studied by reference to it. 

The standard equipment utilises three CR150 receivers, 
mounted in a cabinet, together with the combining circuits and 
recording units for high-speed telegrapli}'. 

It is necessary that the three receivers should use the same 
First Oscillator, so that the I.F.’s are necessarily the same. 
The standard CRloO has a plug socket for feeding in the output 
of a common oscillator, instead of using the one in the receiver. 

The design of the common oscillator is very similar to that 
in the original receiver and is followed by a buffer valve and 
power amplifier. Three concentric cables then connect to the 

receivers. 

It is also necessary that the A.G.C.’s should be combined. 
If this were not done, then the receivers which were receiving 
a small signal at any moment would have the gain raised to a 
high value and Avould contribute a lot of noise to the combined 
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output. The individual receivers have terminals A.G.C.l, 2 
(see Fig. 359) by which their A.G.C. circuits can be broken 

and brought to a combining unit. 

From Fig. 362 it will be seen that tlie current flowing through 
the 470k^2 and 2-21VtQ resistances will be the sum of the 
currents provided by the diodes in the three receivers. Hence, 
if the signal on one receiver is predominating at any moment, 
this will mainly determine the negative voltage applied to the 
grid of the double-diode triodc. The triode portion of this is a 
cathode-follower, the lower end of the cathode resistance being 
at —120 V with respect to earth. In the absence of a signal, 
the anode current would be sufficient to put the cathode at a 



higher potential tliaii the diodes and hence the 50kf3 potentio¬ 
meter would carry no current and no bia^ voltage would be put 
baciv into tlie receivers. If a signal makes the grid go more 
negative, however, the anode current is reduced, the cathode 
becomes less positive, current flows through the potentiometer 
and bias is applied to the receivers. 

'I'he time constant of tl\o A.G.C. circuit can bo varied by 
switciiing in various values of capacitance across the 2‘2MI? 
resistance. The time constants in the individual receivers is 
set to the smallest value, so that the time constant is mainly 
determined by the adjustment in the combining unit. By 
employing the cathode follower in this way, the output resist¬ 
ance can be of a low value (50kI5) and hence stray capacitances 
in the long leads to the individual receivers do not affect the 
time constants. 
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In the case of telephony, the V.F. output of each receiver is 
passed through a volume control and then applied to the grid 
of a valve. The anodes of all tliree valves are strapped together 
and connected to an output transformer, and so to line. 

If high-speed telegraphy is to be recorded, or sent over a 
line to a Central Office, the Recording Circuits described in 
Chapter XVII are used. Additional double-diode rectifiers 
are provided for the two extra receivers and the three rectified 
outputs are combined in a common load resistance in the 
Recording Unit. 

A Television Receiver—Pye B16T 

Owing to limitations of space, this book does not deal with 
television but it is thought that a very brief description of the 
R.F. circuits only, of a post-war television receiver may be of 
interest. The special features of a television receiver wiU be 
due to the high carrier frequency and high modulation frequency 
—a band^vidth of at least 4 Mc/s being required. 

As has already been mentioned, the British television 
receiver lias only to receive on two fixed frequencies (vision 
45 Mc/s and sound 41*5 Mc/s),* and hence a ‘‘straight" 
receiver is a practical design and the Pye receiver is of this type. 

Following the usual practice, the same A/2 aerial is u.sed for 
vision and sound, connected to the receiver through a concentric 
feeder. The first two amplifjdng stages are also common and 
then both vision and sound have each two further stages to 
themselves. The valves in all the R.F. stages are EF50 
pentodes employed because of their high (G-SmA/V) high 
input impedance (about 50001? at 50 Mc/s) and low capacit¬ 
ances (Cog < 0*003 /x/xF). 

If a reasonable amplification is to be obtained with such a 
large bandwidth, the tuning capacitance wiU liave to be kept 
to a minimum and in this receiver no condensers are connected 
across the tuning coils, the largest part of the tuning capacitance 
being that of the valves. The resonant frequency is adjusted 
by moving iron-dust cores in the coils. 

Since the frequency separation between vision and sound is 
only 3*5 Mc/s and the maximum vision modulation-frequency 
is 3 Mc/s, the circuits following the common stages have to be 
very carefully designed, if the full range of vision modulation 

* Fi*equencies of .Alexandra Palace transmissions. 
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is to be rcecivctl witiiout interference from the sound signal. 
Experience has shown that at least 40 db suppression of the 
sound signal is necessary, to avoid effects on the picture. 

'Pltc necessary " steep-sided response curve is partly 



(il)f:uned by eireuits in the cathodes, tuned to the sound 
channel, Fig. ‘Mul showing the circuits between tlie second 
common stage and tlie .separate stages. 

A commenaal television receiver must provide for a largo 
manual adjustinent of gain, because receivers in different 
locations will have such different input signal strengths. The 
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circuits for providing this gain control require careful planning- 
in the case of an U.S.W. “ straight " receiver—in fact, the 
design adopted will largely depend upon the gain control 
arrangements. The usual variable-rnu valve has not a high 
enough average to be used in these wide-hand amplifiers, 
and so the best use has to be made of a straight pentode, such 
as the EFoO, but, fortunate^, there are several stages to whicli 
the control can be applied. In this receiver tliere arc three 
separately adjustable controls. 

When the grid bias on a valve is increased, the grid/cathode 
capacitance falls and, since this is the main tuning capacitance, 
the frequenc 3 ^-response curve will change. The input imped- 



A//res/stsnces in k Ci coni7o/ 

Fig. 364. Detector Circuit of Sound Channel in P3'e B16T Receiver. 


Resistances in ki?, Capacitances in mF unlc'S otlier\vi<o market]. 


ance rises because of the reduction of g^^^ (as can be seen from 
page 398). The anode current falls, of coiu'se, and if the gain 
control is being applied to a number of valves, the output 
voltage of the power pack will usually rise considerably. These 
difficulties are largely overcome by varying the voltage of the 
suppressor-grid as well as the control grid. This is done by 
inserting the variable resistance in the cathode lead (Fig. 363). 
By adopting a correct ratio for the voltages applied to the two 
grids, the change in capacitance is greatly reduced and the 
total current drawn by the valve does not vary so much, 
because the screen current increases. 

Diode detection is employed for both vision and sound and 
in each case the second diode in the valve envelope is used in a 
circuit for reducing the effects of interfering impulses. The 
detection stage for the sound channel is shown in Fig. 364, 
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;ind it will be seen that the output of has to pass through 
HI order to reach the output stage. is normally conducting 
because it has positive bias derived froiii the anode supply. 

It will be seen tliat signals and interference arc tending to make 

(' ])Ositive. 

Leaving out of account, for the moment, the elTcct of any 
time-eonsdants in the (drciiit. it will be seen that normal signals 
would leave still conducting, but a signal of large peak value 
would make (' more i)ositivc than A and would cease to 

conduct, for the duration of this signal. 

The rate of change of potential at A is limited by the time 
constant of the 2-2 resistance and 300 yiy.F condenser and 
t hesc values arc such that the potential can follow the maximum 
amplitude and frct^uency of the wanted signal, but the impulses 
grow more rapidly and the potential is unable to follows 

The arrival of an impulse means, therefore, that G rises 
rapidly but A rises less rapidly, and hence an impulse of smaller 

value than the signal may be out ofE by D^. 

Most impulsive interference is of such short duration that the 
break in the sound output is unnoticed, whereas a largo impulse 
in the out])ut stage may shock the loudspeaker into \ibiatiou 
as well as cause distortion by overloading. The time constants 
of the circuit are made smaller than usual, so as to preserve 
the “ peakiness ’’ of the impulse. 
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WIRELESS TELEPHONE CIRCUITS 


In recent years the telephone networks of the principal 
countries have been linked up by international circuits. Where 
long distances across the ocean have to be bridged, wireless is 
exclusively used, and it is these channels that we propose to 
discuss in the present chapter. 

The complex special equipment that is necessary in such a 
circuit is often a matter of some surprise to the telegraph 
engineer. Accustomed as he is to duplex or even multiplex 
working, he finds it strange in reverting to telephony, which 
is virtually simplex, that before his existing transmitters, 
receivers and array systems can be utilised he has to install a 
very complex and costly terminal equipment. 

It may not be out of place therefore to review the problem 
generally, casting back to the simplest form of telephone 
channel. In the early days before line amplifiers, or repeaters 
as they are called, a telephone channel consisted of a 2-wire 
line, at each end of which was a “ pair'" consisting of a carbon- 
microphone and polarised ear-piece, the circuit in its simplest 



Fiq. 365. Simple Telephone Circuit. 


form being shown schematically in Fig. 365. When A., for 
instance, speaks, the current can travel not only along the 
line to the receiver at B., but a small portion of A.’s speech is 
diverted through a transformer into his own ear-piece. This 
by-passed speech is known as side-tone, and the side-tone 
adjustment is very valuable. Its prime function is to give 
the speaker confidence, as the average individual hearing his 
own speech assumes it is being correctly transmitted. In 
addition side-tone tends to control the level of speech input of 
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the average individual who is neither deaf nor super-sensitive 
of hearing And it can be used to level up a transmitter- 
receiver pair. Thus by giving a bad microphone a lower side- 
tone coupling the speaker will automatically raise his own 

speech level until the side-tone appears normal. 

If the etiuipnient at the far end does not correctly terminate 
the line some of A.s speech will be reflected baek to his own 
receiver l.ut with a .short line such as we are discussing any 
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Return Return Keturn 

Tin. 300. Two-wiro Line with Rcpcftto^^‘. 

reflected speech will merely add to the side-tone amplitude, 
since the phase difference of the original speech and its reflection 

in a short line is negligible. 

With such a circuit, since speech currents are free to travel 
in either direction at any time, it is a duplex system. In fact, 
A. and B. could properly sing a duet for each to hear. But 
it is important to realise that the conversational nature of 
telephonic communication lias by established usage made its 
cliaracter most definitely one of question and reply, and these 
reiiuirements can be adequately fulfilled by a simplex eiicuit. 
Kor, (piite obviously, no useful purpose is served by allowing 
both persons to speak at once. 

Since tlie only amplifier in the circuit is the microphone, 
c;iily lcl('plionc systems such as we have described were 
limited in range by the line attenuation and noise level, 
(tenerally speaking tins meant a maximum of some 25 miles 
and networks therefore grew iqi around the large cities. 

Aithouiili some lines of specially low atteiiiiatiou were used 
for long-distance telephony, tliis really only came into its own 

after the introduction of tlie valve amplifier. 

Since a valve amplifier can only work in one direction, two 
systems were evolved, which are shown in outline in Figs. 3bt) 
and 307. 

In the 2-wire system, " repeaters ” would be inserted at 
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intervals along the line, each repeater including arrangements 
H 2 , (to be discussed later) for separating the speech currents 
passing in opposite directions and passing them through 
amplifiers “ facing ” in opposite directions. 

In the 4-wire sj’stem, different pairs of lines arc used for 
speech in the tAvo directions and the repeaters therefore become 

Go line 



Return line 

Fig. 367. Four-wire Line with Repeaters. 



straightforward amphfiers. Apparatus TS^,, for separat¬ 
ing out the “ go ” and return ” speech, is then onl}'- necessary 
at the ends of the 4-wire circuit. 

The introduction of line repeaters leads to difficulties due to 
self-oscillation (termed “ singing ” by the telephone engineer), 
whilst the extension of the line to great distances introduces 
two inherent troubles, delay-time and echo. We propose to 
discuss these in turn. 


Singing 

Any amplifier can be made to self-oscillate by sufficient feed¬ 
back, and it was shown on page 416 that when the gain round 
the loop formed by amplifier and feed-back exceeds the loss, 
self-oscillation will occur. 

It will be seen that in all the telephone circuits which we 
have discussed, even the simplest, there is a loop circuit 
containing an amphfier. In the case of the circuit of Pig. 365 
loops are formed at each end by the local subscriber’s circuit. 
This loop contains the microphone (which is an amplifier), 
side-tone coupling to the receiver (largely neutralised in 
modern instruments) and an acoustical link between earpiece 
and mouthpiece. In the modern hand-set the receiver and 
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microphone are so fixed that the attenuation exceeds the gain 
but with the old “ candlestick ” instrument, singing could be 
easily obtained by placing the earpiece within the mouthpiece. 
We hasten to add that this practice is most unpopular with the 
G.P.O. ! 

Tn the case of a 2-w'iro repeater, the loop attenuation intro¬ 
duced by and must exceed the gain of RR, and this will 
require very carefully balanced circuits at each repeater, as 
will be clearer after the differential transformer has been 
studied. For this reason, amongst others, the 2-wire repeater 
is practicall}" obsolete. 

With the 4-wire circuit tlierc is a loop around the complete 
circuit, even though it reach from New York to Mexico, and 
for this loop all the repeaters arc facing the same w^ay. Thus 
in all such loops, whether it be the local loop of a 2-w‘ire or the 
extended one of a 4-wire system, we must insert into the loop, 
at the junction of the incoming and outgoing lines, a network 
which wdll put as large an attenuation into the loop as possible 
but designed so as to put the least possible attenuation into the 
correct paths of the “ go and “ return ” currents. 


Dificrcntial Transformers 

The equipment used at //j. IK, fulfil the above 

requirements, is a differential transformer, often know'u as a 
“ hybrid coil.” One type is sliown in Fig. 368, connected be¬ 
tween a local stibscriber's lino and ” go ” and “ return ” circuit 
amplifiers. It will be seen that the transformer is coupled, 
not only to tlic subscrilicr’s lino and to the ” go " and " return ” 
lines, but also to a balancing network, the components of wduch 
can bo adjusted lo simulate tlio input impedance of the 2-wiro 
circuit. 

Assume tluit in tl\e transformer of Fig, 30S all the coils have 
l lic same number of turns and are wound in the same direction. 
Suppose that speech is coming in on the “ return ” line. Then 
tlie currents ilowing in PP' and induce F.M.F.'s in MM* 
and 00' and, if the balancing network has exactly the same 
impedance as the 2-wire line, the c\nTents indicated by the 
(lotted arrows arc equal. It will be seen that equal but 
opposite F.M.F.'s are therefore induced in JJ* and KK', so 
that no currents flow in the *’ go ” line. Half the energy 
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coming in on the “ return ” line is evidently wasted in the 
balancing network, so that an attenuation of 3 db has been 
inserted between the “ return ” line and the 2-wire line. 

Now suppose the local subscriber speaks into the two-%vire 
line. E.M.F.’s are induced in JJ' and PP' and, assuming that 
the input impedances of “ go ” and “ return ” lines is the same, 
equal currents will flow in the “ go ” and ‘‘ return ” lines. The 
energy flowing outward along the “ return ” line will be 
dissipated in the termination of the first amplifier (“ facing the 



Fig. 308. Differential Transformer. 

other way ”) which it meets. Half the energy from the 2-wire 
line is therefore wasted, as before. 

An alternative form of differential transformer is shown in 
Fig. 369a. Again considering an input from the “ return ” line, 
an E.M.F. is induced in LU and KK\ and this circulates a 
current tlirough the balancing network, and the 2-wire line, 
in series. Since the combined impedance of the balanc¬ 

ing network, and ICM^ is equal to the combined impedance of 
M^Ky the 2-wire line, and LM^ and equal E.M.F. *s are induced 
in each half winding, there will be no P.D. between and 
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M... If necessary, reference to a similar circuit (Fig. 3C06) 
w ill mal.e the matter clear. 

'I'lic first tyi>e of transformer is somewhat more costly in 
material than the second hut each winding can be manufac- 
lured to wider tolerance and vet a good balance obtained by 


suitable pairing up of the coils after test. 

It might be thought tliat this ])rovides all that is required 
foi- satisfactory operation but ditticulties would arise in practice, 
(jwing to imperfect balance. An actual differential transformer 




Fu). 3(>a. DifToivnf ial'rian.sformor. 


will \isually only inscrl about db into the loop (urcuit if it 
is comu'ctt'd to perfectly matched iin])edaiu*es. but whei\ it is 
in use at tlu' (uid of a 4 wire circuit the ‘i-wire extension will 
undergt) wide variations of impedance as diderent sid>scribers 
are connected, (’onseiiuently, tin* loop attenuation will fall at 
times to a much lower tigure. 

sT • 

llowc\(‘r, it is found possible io work long 4-wire lines with 
/ci-o loss and stijl to have an adeipiate margin of safety against 
singing, that is, the output to the 2 wive extension at one end 
is at the same level as that being received from the --wire 
extension at tlie other. 
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Transmission Time 

The transmission time, that is, the time taken for a given 
portion of the speech \\ave to travel from one subscriber to 
another, should be as small as possible. When a subscriber 
has finished tallcing, at least twice the transmission time must 
elapse before he can receive a reply. During this period of 
uncertainty botli persons, if not used to the conditions, are 
likely' to try and tallc simultaneously, causing confusion and, 
on circuits fitted with suppressors (to be discussed later), a 
lock-up of the system. 

On telephone lines the velocity of transmission ranges from 
16,000 km/sec. on heavily-loaded lines (that is, lines with 
inductance added to reduce distortion) to nearly 300,000 km/ 
sec. on more modern, unloaded wide-band carrier circuits. It 
is only on very long lines that transmission-time will be trouble¬ 
some. In these days telephony is world-wide but for long 
distances over sea, wireless is always used, for which the velocity 
is, of course, 300,000 km/sec. It is important, however, that 
on wireless telephony circuits the transmission time should not 
be increased by the apparatus at the terminals, especially in 
view of the fact that the wireless link will often be extended 
over long trunk lines. 


£cho 

We mentioned that if the line apparatus is incorrectly 
terminated, reflection of speech will occm-, but with a short line 
such reflected speech merely merged with the side-tone. With 
a long 4-wire cii’cuit, however, troublesome echoes can travel 
back from the distant junction with the 2-wire extension. 

Further, even if the terminal hybrids are perfectly balanced, 
(should the 2-wire circuit to for example, not be perfectly 
terminated) reflection of speech originating at Sjj will occur 
and when this reflected wave reaches the hybrid coil at 
it will be passed back to TS 2 and eventually reach as an 
echo of his own speech, since even a perfect hybrid coil cannot 
distinguish between Sjb's speech reflected from and 
speech, any echo of Sjj*s speech being approximately twice the 
transmission time after hearing the original speech. 

These difficulties are overcome in long 4-wire line circuits 
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by working with gains which keep the circuit below the 
“singing” point, and by the use of “echo suppressors” 
in which the speech currents from one subscriber render 
transmission in the reverse direction impossible while they 
last. The cliaiinel is, therefore, no longer truly duplex, but 
as wc have observed previously, the nature of telephonic 
conversation makes a duplex system unnecessary. It only 

makes “ breaking in ” more difBcult. 

One arrangement of an Echo Suppressor near the middle of 
a long I-wire line circuit is siiown schematically in Fig. 367. 

and ESo are amplifiers energising relays which, on 
(•losing, short circuit the lines. When neither subscriber is 
speaking both lines are complete, but shoidd subscriber Si 
speak, for example, a portion of his speech wave, on reaching 
the repeater station half-way along the line, is amplified by 
ESo and caused to close the contact short circuiting the 
“ return ” line. It will bo scon that the relay need not be 
particularly rapid in its operation, all tiiat is necessary is that 
it shall close before the echo readies half-way back along the 


line. 

It will 1)0 evident tliat with any circuit having echo suppres¬ 
sors it is still not possible for the gains of the repeaters to be 
adjusted to equal or exceed the losses in the lines plus the loss 
across tlie hybrids from " return ” to “ go ” lines, otherwise a 
complete circuit having zero or negative resistance will be 
formed capalile of self-oseiUation when neither subscriber is 
speaking. I’lic “ singing ” would be intermittent because its 
onset would cause the relays to close but it is obvious that the 
circuit would not be workable. 

Siiould we desire to have an overall gain round our 4-wire 
circuit in order tiuit tlie output into the distant 2-wire circuit 
may be considerably greater than the input (in order, perhaps, 
to obtain a sufficient strength at the distant end of a poor, 
2-wiro line) wc shall need to convert our Echo Suppressor into 
what is known us a Singing Suppressor wliich always keeps 
one line blocked even if neither subscriber is speaking. 

Such a system will overcome not only “ singing ” around 
any loop but will, of course, stop echo, but since Singing 
Suppressors are a development of wii’eless telephony wo wdll 
discuss them later in the chapter. 
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Carrier-Current Working 

Since long telephone lines are very costly, it is desii-able to 
be able to pass more than one speech channel over a line, even 
if this involves more elaborate terminal equipment. This has 

been very successfully achieved by applying what are essentiaUy 
wii’eless methods to line working. 

The speech currents are used to modulate a carrier and the 



Fig. 370. 


4 

modulated carrier is applied to the line. At the far end a filter 
cii'cuit accepts only the frequencies present in the modulated 
carrier and the original speech frequencies are recovered by 
detection, as in wireless. It is clearly possible for other speech 
channels to modulate carriers at other frequencies and the 
channels can be separated out by the filters at the receiving 
end. 
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In order to get as many ehannels into tlie band of frequencies 
wliich tlie line will i)ass without undue attenuation, the 
su]»pi’essed-<*arrier, single sideband system is al\\a\s used. 

One end of a carrier system, in which there are only two 
channels is shown schematically in Fig. 370, the carrier fre- 
({uencies in this case being 20 and 24 kc/s. It will be seen that 
each channel is working on a 4-wire basis and all that has been 
said al.out such circuits still ai>plies. From the iigure it is clear 
that the selected single sitle-bands of the separate channels are 
automatically separated by the appropriate filters at the 
receiving end in conjunction with the same oscillators which 
thus act both to produce the transmission frequencies used, 

and to demodulate the received ones. 

d’lic repeaters carry all tlm channels and must be very free 
from non-linearity, or there will be cross-modulation between 
tlie channels. The successful development of carrier working 
has been due to the introduction of negat ive feed-back amplifiers, 
improved technique for filter design and the production of 

stable oscillators. 

Cables are now in use containing twenty-five pairs of wires, 
each pair being able to carry currents up to about lot) kc>, 
provided repeaters are installed about every sixteen miles. 
This enables twenty-four speech ehannels, with their carriers 
spaced 4 ke/s apart, to be transmitted over a single pair. 
Pairs of wires carrying currents in one direction will be placed 
in one cable, wliilst a ditTcrent cable will be used for tlie return 
pairs. 4'liis avoids cross-talk troidiles. since tlie currents in 
the dilTerent pairs in the same cable will always be at about the 
same level. A more elaborate system, using concentric lines 
each capable of carrying (>0tt channels, has also been developed. 

In the standard Post Ollice 24-channel system, each of the 
24 ineoiuing 2-wire circuits is first converted into a 4-wirc 
circuit at the appropriate carrier fretiuency by the circuit shown 
in Fig. 370. hut instead of using 24 oscillators each spaced 
4 kc/s apart to obtain the 24 side-bands, the same result is 
obtained with 12 oscillators and the use of a second modulation 
(and demodulation) system for half the group. Thus the 24 
speech channels are separated into two groups, 1-12, 13-24, but 
whereas the second group is modulated once before being passed 
to line as in the simple example just discussed, tlie first group 
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IS modulated twice, as may be seen from Table XXIV, which 
sets out the modulation frequencies and side-bands. 


Sent 
to 

“ Go *’ 
Line 
and 

Received 
from < 
‘'Retum*’| 
Line 


Table XXIV 

Speech Band = 0 3 to 3-2 kc/s 


Group I 


L.S.B. 


kc/s 

15- 2 
12-3 

19- 2 

16- 3 

23- 2 

20- 3 

27- 2 

24- 3 

31- 2 

28- 3 
35*2 

32- 3 

39- 2 
36-3 

43- 2 

40- 3 

47- 2 

44- 3 
61-2 

48- 3 
56-2 
C2-3 
59-2 
66-3 


2nd 

MOD 


kc/s 


L.S.B. 


120 
kc/sl 


kc/s 

104*8 

107*7 

100*8 

103*7 

96*8 

99*7 

92*8 

95*7 

88*8 

91*7 

84*8 

87*7 

80*8 

83*7 

76*8 

79*7 

72*8 

75*7 

68*8 

71*7 

64*8 

67*7 

60*8 

63*7 


No. of 
Channel 


Group 2 


1st 



1st 

L.S.B. 


MOD 



MOD 


kc/s 



kc/s 

kc/s 


108 

1 

24 

108 

104*8 

107*7 


104 

2 

23 

104 

100*8 

103*7 

• 

100 

3 

22 

100 

96*8 





99*7 


96 

4 

21 

96 

92*8 




95*7 

Sent 

92 

5 

20 

92 

88*8 

to 



91*7 

“ Go ” 

88 

6 

19 

88 

84*8 

Line 




87*7 

► and 

84 

7 

18 

84 

80*8 

Received 



83*7 

from 

80 

8 

17 

80 

76*8 

“Return ” 



79*7 

Line 

76 

9 

16 

76 

72*8 

75*7 


72 

10 

15 

72 

68*8 

71*7 


68 

11 

14 

68 

64*8 





67*7 


64 

12 

13 

64 

60*8 
63*7 I 






J 



Thus we see that in channel 1, for instance, the speech 
frequencies 0-3-3-2 kc/s first modulate a 108 kc/s carrier. This 
with one side-band is suppressed and the lower side-band 
104‘8-107-7 kc/s selected and passed. Similarly channel 2 
modulates a 104 kc/s oscillator and so on, channel 12 modulating 
a 64 kc/s carrier the lower side-band in each case being passed. 
Each of the 12 channel “ go ” leads from this group are then 
joined, as also are the “ return ” leads, to form a pair which is 
fed through a hybrid into a second 4-wire network in'which 
a single 120 kc/s carrier is used, filters accepting only the lower 
side-band of the group thus formed, the total frequency range 

a.w.w. 


X 
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covered when all the circuits are in operation being from 
59-2-12-.‘l kc/s as seen in Table XXIV. This output, together 
with that from group 1, now to be discussed, then passes to the 
main “ go ” line. 

Channels 13-24, comprising the second group, are dealt with 
in a similar manner except that no second group modulation is 
carried out and thus the frequency range of this group is the 
same as that produced from the first modulation of group 1, 
namely 107-7-60*8, as shown in Table XXIV, from which it is 
seen that cliannel 24 uses the same oscillator as channel 1, 
23 as 2 anti so on. The combined output from group 2 is passed 
to the main “ go ” line as has been explained above which thus 
carries a total frecjuency band from 107-7-12*3 kc/s. 

It will be seen from the above that the total frequency band 
passing to line is exactly the same as would be obtained by using 
twenty-four separate o.scillators spaced 4 kc/s apart except the 
side-bands of one group are inverted to the other. This does not 
matter, of course, since in the reverse demodulation process 
straight speech residts in both cases for obvious reasons. 


The advantage of tliis method is that both groups are 
initially dealt with at tlie higher frequencies for which crystal 
filters are more easily constructed. Further, the twenty-four 
channels are handled bv fewer oscillators. It will be noted that 


there is no modulated carrier at 60 kc/s and this frequency is 
used to synchronise the oscillators at both ends. 


The incoming signals which arrive on the " return pair are 
dealt with i!i the reverse manner. Thus the two main groups 
are separated by filters diverting those below 60 kc/s to the 
common 120 kc/s demodulator of group 1, where each separate 
single side-band is demodulated, sorted and passes into its 
appropriate channel to be converted back to speech. The 
group above 60 kc/s passes directly to the demodulatoi's and 


filters of group 2 which again divert the speech into the appro- 
])riate 2-w'ire line. 


Besides enabling better use to bo made of the line, carrier 
working has the advantage that the higher frequencies are 
transmitted along the typo of cable used with a higher velocity 
than along the loaded cables previously necessary. 

Also, since the bandwidth occupied one channel is now 
only a small percentage of its mean frequency, the attenuation 
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and phase shift introduced by the cable is about the same for 

alt the modulation frequencies of one channel. When the 

spech frequencies are transmitted directly along the cable on 

the other hand, the attenuation and velocity of the low and 

high speech frequencies are quite different, leading to distortion 

unless the cable is heavily loaded. In consequence of these 

advantages, carrier working has become the usual method for 
long distances. 


General Requirements of a Commercial Wireless Telephone Circuit 

The ideal to be aimed at is, of course, that subscribers should 
not be reminded of its character or of its length by any special 
peculiarities or by poor performance. The output should, 
therefore, be at a constant and sufficiently high level, there 
should be an absence of noise and echo and the circuit should 
pass frequencies between 300 and 3,400 c/s. A narrower band, 
up to 3,000 c/s, may be used if circumstances so demand. 
Further, the wireless circuits must be so designed that the 
usual subscriber’s instruments can be used in the normal 
manner. In fact, the -wireless link must be considered merely 
as a certain form of trunk line. 

The ^vireless circuit has two undesirable features which will 
make the attainment of this ideal difficult. Firstly, a signal/ 
noise poorer than that of a trunk line, because the use of 
repeaters at frequent intervals is not practicable, and secondly, 
a transmission path which is very variable compared with a 
well-maintained trunk line, so that varying attenuation and, 
possibly, distortion are introduced. 

In order to obtain a satisfactory signal/noise ratio, a highly- 
directional receiving system will be essential and on short waves 
directional transmission will also be used. Whilst a satisfactory 
signal/noise ratio can be obtained on a wavelength as long as 
5,000 m. across the Atlantic, by the use of a single sideband 
suppressed carrier transmitter with an output of about 200 kW 
and a special form of directional receiving system, it is not 
economically possible to use long waves over greater distances 
or in directions other than away from the prevailing atmo¬ 
spheric centre, and short waves are invariably used. 

The varying attenuation will have to be corrected for by 
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nil cflie'iciit aiituiiiatic gain funtrol in the receiver and special 
methods of working are introduced to reduce distortion. 

Terminal equipment of <a special character will be necessary 
in order tliat the wireless circuit may be connected to an 
ordinary telephone circuit and considerable amplification will 
need to be available at the terminal points, so that losses in the 
land-line extensions may be made good and tlie wireless 
transmitter kept fully modulated, which is essential in order 
to maintain the signal/noisc ratio. 

Owing to tlie very \ ariablc attenuation of the wireless path, 
the ordinary echo suppressor is valueless and singing suppressors 
must be used. 

A telephone system should be secret. When lines are used 
t his is practicall}'^ ensured by the nature of their connection but 
when wireless is used eavesdropping can obviously be indulged 
in, unless means are adopted to prevent it. Hence a “ privacy” 
equipment, wlucli will render speech unintelligible to all except 
the correct recipient, is a feature of present-day wireless 
telephony. 

The principles of transmitters, receivers and aerial systems 
which may be used for telephony are described in the appro¬ 
priate chapters of this book and we will now deal with the 
special terminal equipment that is necessaiy, with privacy 
methods and with some of the special circuits that are in use. 


The Singing Suppressor 

The action of a singing suppressor in a 4-wire line is shown 
schematically in Fig. 371, the terminal equipment at each end 
consisting o( two interlocked suppressors, one in the “ go ” line 
and one in tlie "return.” In the quiescent condition both 
■■ go lines are blocked and both " return ” lines are clear, as 
indicated in Fig. 371a. 

Speech troni a distant subscriber, say, to the terminal at 
bis end, o[)cratcs the interlocked suppressors there, blocking 
the " return ” line and clearing the “ go ” line. Since the 
other end is already clear, the ‘‘ go ” currents will reach the 
subscriber at as shown in Fig. 371b. The action is I'cversed 
when Sjf speaks, but in cases when both subscribers speak 
together, all four suppressors become blocked, as shown in 
Fig. 37Id. The circuit changes must, of coui'se, be made 
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Blocked 


Cleer 



(^Neither subscriber speaking 



Blocked 


speaking 


Blocked 


Blocked 


Blocked 



Clear 


© Sq speaking 


Clear 


Blocked 


Blocked 



WSm ^ W W 

and Sg speaking 


Fig. 371. Illustrating the Action of a Singing Suppressor. 


automatically, without the subscribers being aware of anj’thing 
unusual in the behaviour of the circuit. 

The wireless telephone is a special case of such a 4-wire 
circuit and Fig. 372 shows scliematically such a circuit. It will 
be observed that in addition to possible “ singing around tiie 
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main loop circuit, there are also loop circuits at each end from 

7 1 to 7?i and T^to i?o, and should the circuit operate at the 

same wireless frequency in both directions (which is not, 

liowever, usual) “ singing ” round the local circuit must also be 
prevented. 

The earlier types of singing suppressor employed electro¬ 
mechanical relays to switch the circuits and these are still used 
in the U.S.A, Circuits using valves and others using biassed 
lectifiers iiave also been developed. It will be appreciated that 
the first syllable of apeecli, usuall}'’ a consonant, has to switch 



S, Sj - SueSCHIBERS, T, Tp - TRANSMITTERS 

(TE), (tO? “ terminal equipments, R, Rj • RECEIVERS. 


SCHEME OF TELEPHONE CIRCUIT 
Eio. .‘J72. Wirelo.'j.s Telophono Circuit. 


tlie circuit, but wo have seen (Chapter II) that the energy level 
of most consonants i.s extremely small. This makes the design 
of the suppres.sor dillicnlt and the adjustments critical ^yhen 
the noise level in the circuit is high. 

ojnee tlie variotts manufacturers* apparatus lias to work over 
circuits of an international character and conform to a specified 
})eifoiinaiu' 0 , tliore is not a groat deal of difference between 
tliem and wo u ill describe two types. 

British Post Office Terminal Equipment 

A simplilied circuit diagram is given in Fig. 37:1. This 
diagram includes ilio ])rivacv equipment whicli requires 
additional suppressors and an extra liybrid coil, but in the 
])reliminarv explanation tins will be ignored and we can assume 
that the input from tho wireless receiver is connected to the 
l.oints AB and the speech output to the modulator of the 
transmitter from tho points CD direct. 

J^hxamination of this diagram sliows that it includes two 
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suppressing networks, ESMi and receiving line 

and two suppressing networks, TSE^ and TSE^y in the trans¬ 
mitting line. In considering the working of this system we 
must keep in mind the general conditions set out previously, 
namely that with no speech passing either way, the incoming 
line from the receiver is open, and the outgoing line is blocked. 
Further, incoming speech maintains these conditions but 
outgoing speech must be capable of reversing the conditions. 

The suppressing networks are the means of accomplishing 
this and each consists of a network of rectifier elements (copper 
oxide or selenium) to form an attenuator in which the loss can 



- - — Stat/c relay DC.control path 

Fig. 373. P.O. Terminal Equipment. 

be varied. When the control current, which passes through 
the four networks in series, is reversed, the loss in EEE^ and 
ESE^ changes from 2 db to 110 db and from 110 db to 2 db 
in T8E^ and TSE^. 

The control current passing through the suppressors is 
produced by the valve relay TVE —a quick-acting device 
which reverses the current in its output when a voltage, 
negative with respect to the cathode, is applied to the grid of 
its input valve. This latter voltage is obtained from rectifier 
ETj^ and amplifier 3, which in turn is fed from the differential 
balance. 

The differential balance has a special function to perform. 
It receives signals from both transmitting and receiving lines 
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and <lett‘rinitics wlietlicr or not signals present in the trans¬ 
mitting line shall he passed to amplifier 3 and allowed to open 
tlie transmitting line. 

When no speech is being received from either direction, the 
out put from tlie ditferential balance will be zero and the current 
at the output of the valve relay will be such that the suppressor 
net works on the receiving side have only 2 db loss and those on 
the transmitting sitle have 110 db loss. 

\\ hen spcocli is received from the near end subscriber, the 
signals pass through amplifier 1, filter, amplifier 2, amplifier 3 
and are rectified by The valve relay operates and 

icverses the control current, thus closing the receiving line and 
opening the transmitting line. Tiie bandpass filter (000 to 
2,()0() c/s) in the differential balance provides discrimination 
against line noise and the 0 db attenuator permits a reduction 
in sensitivity to meet difficult cases. 

^\hen speech is received from the distant subscriber (on the 
receiving line) the signals are amplified by 4 and rectified 
by RT ^^; tlie voltage produced b}’ RTo supjnesses 2 which in 
turn prevents signals from the transmitting line from being 
amplified and applied to the static relay control circuit. 

Heceived signals now reach the transmitting line and thence 
tiie input to 2 by two means, i.e. across the terminal hybrid 
transformer owing to mis-match between the balance network 
and tlie 2-wire line, or by relleetions or echoes from impedance 
irTCgularities along the 2-wirc line. The suppression of 2 
must tiierelore be maintained for a sufficient time after the 
signals t>n tbe receiving line have ceased, for the echoes to have 
died away. The time for which suppression is maintained may 
be increased beyond the normal value when 2-wiro circuits 
having very long echo-delays are in use. 'I'his extension of the 
time during which the control is exercised is determined by the 
voltage aero.ss a condenser which is arranged to be charged 
(juii kiy but to discharge slowly, d’lie ipni-k charge is necessary 
to ])re\ent signals reaching the input to 2 via the hybrid 
transformer before the control is exercised. 

Under good radio conditions, noise on the receiving line does 
imt produce any voltage at the output of/r/b,. Such conditions 
apj>i\ lor a considerable ])art of tlie scheduled hours of opera¬ 
tion. However, at times relative!}' high noise levels have to 
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be accepted at the receiving line. In order that the gain of 
2 shall not be affected by these high values of radio noise 
during the periods when there is no speech on the receiving 
line, provision is made to reduce the sensitivity of the receiving 
side of the differential balance by back-biassing rectifier 
when the radio noise exceeds a predetermined value. 

This expedient, however, results in a smaller suppressing bias 
applied to 2 when speech signals are received and there is, 
therefore, a greater danger of false operation of the device by 
the signals which have travelled from the receiving line to the 
transmitting line by either or both of the methods mentioned 
above. The liability to false operation in this manner depends 
upon the gain in the amplifier in the transmitting line (constant 
volume amplifier). If the near end subscriber’s speech level 
has resulted in a low gain of this amplifier and the level of the 
echoes is not exceptionally high, false operation will not occur, 
but if the speech level has resulted in a high gain and the level 
of the echoes is also high, some false operation will occur. The 
difficulty arises with any radio-terminal equipment but the 
differential balance has the advantage of reducing to a mini¬ 
mum the number of cases in which the further extreme measure 
of decreasing the gain in the main receiving line has to be 
adopted. 

Singing Suppressor—Marconi Type ® 

This equipment is in use at the various terminals in the 
British Empire with which the British P.O. conduct telephone 
services, and, therefore, has to work in conjunction with the P.O. 
suppressor just described and in principle it is very similar, but 
a brief description of certain parts may be of interest. A 
schematic diagram is given in Fig. 374. If privacy equipment 
is in use an additional hybrid coil and supjwessors will be 
required as in the P.O. type. 

Valves having independently heated cathodes are employed 
although D.C. filament heating is used, because convenient 
methods of applying bias voltages are thereby rendered 
possible. 

The differential principle is used, but the means of applying 
it are quite different, as will be seen from Fig. 375. One of the 
inputs has come from the receiving side and the other from the 

X • 
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transmitting, each having come through an amplifier gain 
control and filter. Each input undergoes full-wave rectification 
so that uni-directional currents flow in the resistances OP, 
OQf both currents flowing away from the centre point. If the 
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inputs are equal (and the valves matched) there will be no 
voltage across PQ but any inequality of input produces a D.C. 
voltage which is applied at the grid of the first valves in the 
bias control circuit. If there is no output from the differential, 
Fj is cut off and there is no P.D. across Pj to bias the receiving 



















Differential Bias Control. lock circuit. 
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l»l—- -j|bH - 

24V + “ 130V + I_ 

Supply potentiometer. 

Fig. 375. Details of Marconi Terminal Equipment, 



!^Mp|)ress(>r, but the ^rid ol' To positive aud liciicc tlicre is a 
IM). across to bias tlic transmitting suppressor. If the 
receiving input becomes greater tlian the transmitting input, 

I ’l is merely made more negative, but if the transmitting input 
becomes tiie greater I', becomes conducting and if the disparity 
is sufficient the receiving suppressor will be blocked and the 
transmitting suppressor opened. Owing to the condcn.ser the 
change back to the receiving eemdition takes a time to be 
eff('cted. which may be varied. 

t 

'riie above differential arrangement has an advantage over 
circuits in which a grid bias is balanced against a speech input. 
Jlecauso the inputs from tlic transmitting and receiving sides 
arc of the same nature, tlic differential is linear, that is, a given 
difference between the two inputs always produces the same 
IM). acro.ss tlic output. In consequence of this, re-adjustment 
is not necessary if tlic noise level changes by a large amount. 

A special feature of the equipment is the *' Lock ” Circuit, 
also shown in Fig. 375. This is so arranged that when the 
injmt from the receiving side exceeds a certain value the 
transmitting circaiit is locked in the suppressed condition, 
irrespective of what voltages may be impressed on the differen¬ 
tial from the transmitting side, d'he " Lock " is, therefore, so 
afijusted so that it does not work on received noise but does 
uork on reireived noise plus received speech. 

It will be seen that the first valve of the ' J^oek ” Circuit is a 
straightforward amplifier taking its input from the receiving 
side whilst the second valve has a three-winding transformer 
in its anode circuit. Considering only the windings L and M 
if will lie seen that as the input increases, the voltage applied 
to the diode increases, but because it is negatively biassed, the 
current in rises (piickly after a certain input is reached. 
'I’llis effect is enhanced by the arrangement of metal rectifiers 
connected to tlic A' winding wliieli removes the bias on the 
second valve as the in]>ut increases, slowly at tii^st, and then 
rapidly for larger inputs. The net effect is that at a certain 
value of input a large 1^.0. is produced across i?.^ and this 
paralyses the differential transmitting amplitier. The con¬ 
denser across ensures tliat the transmitting side remains 
suppressed until any echoes of the received speech returning 
from the 2-wire circuit have been dissipated. 
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Some special methods of working ^\ ill next be discussed before 
considering the question of privacy because some of these 
special methods give, incidentally, a measure of privacy. 


Suppressed-Carrier Single Sideband System 

* 

The theory of this method of transmission, referred to simply 
as S.S.B., has been full}" dealt with in Chapter III, and the 
limitations discussed. The method has been employed on the 
long-wave transatlantic telephone circuit since its inception 
in order to economise in transmitter power and reduce the 
frequency band occupied. Although these considerations 
do not press so heavily on short-wave telephone circuits and 
the difficulties are mucli greater due to the higher frequencies, 
a suppressed carrier system is less liable to distortion when 
selective fading is present (see page 153) and the advantages to 
be gained by its adoption are so great that international 
organisations are changing over to S.S.B. completely. 

It will be evident that if the carrier fades deeply whilst the 
sidebands remain at full strength the effect on the detector is 
the same as over-modulation and large second harmonics will 
be produced in the detector output. Any ordinary system of 
gain control depends upon the carrier and is, therefore, likely 
to increase the distortion when selective fading of the carrier 
occurs by causing the sidebands to be amplified unduly. 
Considerable improvement in quality might, therefore, be 
expected if the varying carrier were replaced by a steady 
carrier generated at the receiver. It is especially important, 
however, to prevent the introduction of spurious frequencies 
when privacy systems are in use. 

Let us compare the signal/noise ratio obtained from an 
ordinary telephone transmission and from a suppressed carrier 
single sideband transmission. The basis of comparison and the 
assumptions made must be clearly understood or the figure 
airived at is meaningless. 

As a basis we will take it that the peak voltage in the final 
stage of the transmitter is the same for the two cases. When 
water-cooled valves are used, the limit of output will normally 
be the peak emission which the valve can give (see Chapter X), 
and hence by comparing on the basis of equal peak voltages 
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we are really assuming that tlie final stage of the two trans¬ 
mitters will be the same. 

The follo^\’ing assumptions are made : 

{a) Sine wave modulation, the ordinary transmitter being 
100% modulated. 

(h) A distortionless transmitting path. 


As an example, let the maximum value of tlie carrier voltage 

in the ordinary transmission be 10.000 volts, then the peak 

\ahio with 100% modulation will be 20,000 volts and the 

maximum voltage of each sideband is 5,000. In the single 

sideband transmitter, however, the maximum value of the 

sideband will be 20,000 volts or four times that of each sideband 

in the ordinary transmission. If the transmission path is 

distortionless then the two sidebands of the ordinarv trans- 

« 

mission will arrive in the correct ])lia.se relatitniship and add 
their (’H'ccts at the receiver (lotcctor. Hence the output 
\oltago fiom the single sideband receiver will be twice that 
from the ordinary receiver, the ])ower output being four times, 
so that tlie gain is 10 log 4 or 6 db approximately. The single 
sideband receiver neetl have only half the bandwidth of the 
ordinary ixaeiver and lienee the noi.se energy jiicked up will be 
approximately halved. 'The signal/noise ratio in the S.S.B. 
receiv'cr will therefore be 10 log or 0 db above that in the 
ordinary receiver, G db of this being due to the more favourable 
transmitter conditions and 3 db because of the halved band¬ 
width. If we take into account the calculated gain of 3 db 
due to less .selective fading and no pha.se displacement between 
the sidebands, we get a total gain of 12 db. In practice the 
changing over of an existing channel to S.S.B. working would 
mean tiiat tlie transmitter power eoukl be greatly reduced 
during almost the wliole working time. 

4’he S.S.B. system has the disadvantage that it does not in 
itsell provide a suflicient measure of secrecy and the simpler 
iorm of privacy {speech inversion witli carrier wobble), which 
can be used witli the double sideband system, is not efi'cctive. 

\\c showed in C’hapter III tliat for a S.S.B. system to be 
ellective tlie receiver must either know the exact freipieucy of 
the su])[>ro.s.scd carrier or must be able to judge when the 
reintroduced carrier is eorroet by the type of signal received. 
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If simple speech is sent over a channel, then the second criterion 
is effective. If privacy systems are in use, or if the circuits are 
being used for voice-frequency telegraphy, then this criterion 
fails and an exact knowledge of the suppressed-carrier frequency 
would be needed. 

It is clear that the permissible variation in frequency between 
the suppressed carrier and the reintroduced carrier wiU be the 
same number of cycles whether the carrier frequency is low or 
high, and hence the special difficulty in a short-wave apphcation 
of the method will be the very small percentage variation 
permissible in the reintroduced carrier. For good quality it 
is considered that 20 c/s for speech and 4 c/s for music represents 
the maximum tolerance permissible. 

Such close agreement between independent R.F. oscillators 
would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to maintain 
and no such system has been tried out. Since independent 
carriers at transmitter and receiver are not practicable, it 
becomes necessary to transmit some pilot signal or carrier 
which can be used to control the receiver oscillator, so that 
small variations in the transmitter frequency are automatically 
passed on to the receiver. 

A number of alternatives present themselves, three of which 
have been the subject of extensive tests. 

(а) The carrier and one sideband may be as completely sup¬ 
pressed as possible and a “ pilot signal ” applied at a low level 
as part of the modulation at the transmitter, this pilot signal 
being used to synchronise a local oscillator which reintroduces 
the carrier. 

(б) One sideband maj^ be suppressed and the carrier trans¬ 
mitted at a very low level relative to the sideband. After 
separate treatment at the receiver, the carrier may be reintro¬ 
duced at the correct level. 

(c) Transmission as in (6), but the carrier is used at the 
receiver to synchronise a local oscillator which reintroduces the 
carrier. 

Methods (6) and (c) are now usual, and with most S.S.B. 
circuits provision is made so that two separate intelligence 
channels can be transmitted. Although each, of course, -will 
be a S.S.B., neither need be telephony, in fact one channel 
any^vay may often be used for some form of telegraph code 
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Fio. 376. Dual-channel S.S.B. Transmitter. 
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operated with voice frequency apparatus as will be explained 
in the next chapter. 

Dual-Channel Single Sideband System 

The following descriptions apply to the circuits used hy the 
British Post Office, but as the system is international in 
character it is typical of those in use generally. 

Fig. 376 shows a simplified block schematic diagram of tlic 
transmission equipment for a dual-channel circuit from which 
it is seen that there are three frequency changes made before 
the final radiation frequency is obtained. The first two 
changes, at the first and second balanced modulators, are 
fixed as shown at 100 kc/s and 3 Mc/s, but the third is deter¬ 
mined by the frequency to be radiated. This means that to 
change the frequency of transmission it is only necessary to 
alter this thii’d oscillator frequency,/.g, in addition, of course, 
to altering the tuning of the circuits of the transmitter 
proper. 

Referring to Fig. 376 and considering only Channel A, 
intelligence from this channel is passed to the differential 
winding of the first balanced modulator, into whose parallel 
input is fed the first oscillator frequency of 100 kc/s. 

If perfectly balanced, the differential output will contain 
both sidebands and no carrier but in practice a small residual 
carrier is usually present. These frequencies are passed 
into the bandpass filter having the characteristic shown in 
Fig. 376, which passes the upper sideband and suppresses 
tlie lower, and this upper sideband is then passed to the 
differential input of the second balanced modulator 
together with the original 100 kc/s carrier, which is thus 
reintroduced here at a controlled level as indicated, much below 
the sideband level. The output from the second modulator, 
together with the residual 100 kc/s carrier, is then passed into 
the filter-amplifier indicated, whose characteristics are such 
that the upper sideband is again accepted with the residual 
carrier, and these are then passed to the input of the third 
modulator, into which is fed the third oscillator. This modu¬ 
lator is not balanced as the resulting sidebands are so far 
apart from each other and from the third carrier that the 
transmitter tuned circuits can easily filter out the necessary 
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Fio. 377. Illustrating Operation of 8.S.B. Transmitter. 
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single sideband and As explained, the thii’d oscillator 

frequency is determined by the final required frequenc}^. 

It will be rather easier if we take actual figures for the 
frequencies involved so as to see how the correct S.S.B. is 
selected at each stage and unwanted frequencies eliminated. 
We win assume that channel A intelligence requires a band¬ 
width of 6 kc/s from zero—the maximum that is possible with 
the equipment. Since the first oscillator is 100 kc/s, sidebands 
of 94 to 100 and 100 to 106 kc/s are produced, of which only 
100 to 106 pass to the second modulator input, together with 
tiie reintroduced 100 kc/s carrier. Emerging from the second 
modulator, whose carrier is 3 Mc/s, we have sidebands of 
3*100-3'106 and 2*894-2*900 because of the signal; and side¬ 
bands of 3*100 and 2*900 because of the 100 kc/s reintroduced 
carrier. One or two other very low level products also come 
through, but the}'- can be neglected. Because of the charac¬ 
teristics of the filter and amplifier following the second 
modulator, which are indicated on Fig. 377, only the reintro¬ 
duced earner at 3*100 and the upper sideband of 3*100-3*10C 
I\Ic/s are passed to the next modulator stage. 

We have now arrived at the point where the final frequency 
change is made, and the value of the thii’d oscillator will be 
determined by the required radiated pilot carrier and frequenc}' 
band. If the frequency of the pilot carrier is /, then /.g will be 
equal to — (/p 2 + /d). Thus if we wished to use a final 
carrier of 18 Mc/s, then the third oscillator could be either 
14*9 or 21*1 Mc/s. Assume we choose 14*9 Mc/s, this is passed 
to the third modulator with the incoming frequency band 
and an unbalanced modulator is now used as the 14*0 Mc/s 
oscillator frequency, and the sidebands are so separated tliat 
simple tuned circuits can select the required band without 
difficulty. This increasing separation of tlie sidebands is shown 
in Fig. 377, which indicates the approximate filter charactei’istics 
at each stage and the elimination of the unwanted frequencies. 

Fig. 377 shows both channels, but the intelligence from 
channel A is shown plain. 

That part of the circuit up to tlie output of the second I.F. 
amphfier is S.S.B. input equipment but the circuits be 3 ond 
belong to the transmitter proper, and are usuall 3 ’ obtained b 3 ' 
small modifications to normal wireless telephone transmitters, 
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'I'litis. ('(Jiisidering a lujrina] transniiHoi' to consist of a ^1.0. 
with li.-unionie ani)>lifi('c and a scries of power amplitiers, tlio 
and liarinonic a?npliHer will he detached and utilised as 
tlic third <tscillat()r itiinit shown in I'ig. fed into the 
inodnlaldi’ through an a]>propriatc network. The remaining 
]K)rfion of the transmitter, i.e. the power amjdifier stages 
proper, are supplied from the output of the tliird modulator as 
shown in the tigiire. hut it is essential for all these stages to be 
strictly linear in action, and if not already designed for linear 
working they must ho modified hy any of the methods 
(h'serihed on page 389. 

Let us now consider the second part of the dual system, 
which, as can he seen from Fig. 370, links up with a common 
ciicuit at the injuit of the second modulator. The only 
difference between the first channel B section to that of channel 
A up to the <‘ommon ])oint, is tliat the hand-pass filter of B 
j)a.sses fro(juoneios from tt-l-lOO kc/s. whereas A passes 100-100 
ke/s. Thus, lot us consider incoming intelligence to channel B 
to eompri.se tlie same fre(|Uoney band as coming in at A, namely 
from 0 to 0 ke/s. hut to ayoid confusion in tlie sideband 
diagram of Fig. 377 we will sliow this intelligence band 
hhnked in. as distinct from the plain band from A. The 
first balanced modulator contains botli sidebands as does 
that of tlic .1 channel, hut whereas the A tilter passes the 
ui)per sideband to the second modulator, the B channel passes 
tlie lower. Hence, if both A and B channels are on simulta¬ 
neously, we haye, in addition to the controlled 100 kc/s carrier, 
the upper sideband from A and tlic lower sideband from B 
]>assing into the second modulator. Each of these produce, 
with the 3 Me/s oscillator, two sidebands, but as can be seen 
from f'ig. 377 only one of each will pass through the second 
filter amplifier stages, and thus we still feed into the third 
modulator one sideband of each together with the controlled 
carrier. Here again, although two sidebands are produced 
from ciieli intelligence, the filtering action is sufticient to 
separale one ]>air, leaying us with an output of a pilot carrier 
logef her with tlie upper sideband of A and the lower sideband 
ot B. or yice yersa, depending on the yalue of third oscillator 
1r(‘i|ueiicy chosen, tlio.sc yarious separations being sliown in 
I'ig. 377. 
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The power output of a double sideband transmitter is specitied 
by giving the power radiated in the carrier but this is clearly 
impossible witli a single sideband transmitter. The agreed 
method of specifying the power is by stating the peak power, 
tiiat is, the output Avhen the full modulation whicli is permi.— 
sible without overloading has been applied. It follows that 
tlic rating of the 60 kW amplifier alread}^ mentioned would )>o 
about 15 kW if it was employed as a double sideband 
transmitter. 

Two main factors determine the level of the pilot carrier. 
'J'oo high a level increases the noise ratio, the degree of privacy 
is reduced, cross-talk between channels is increased, and the 
power gain of the circuit is reduced. If, however, the jiilot 
has too low a level, it may fall below the receiver noise level at 
times and be useless either for heterodyning or frequency- 
controlling. For normal conditions of working the level of 
2 )ilot to peak sideband power is about — 16db w'hen a single 
channel is in use and — 26db when both are operative. Of cour.se 
any discontinuity of carrier due to very adverse propagation 
conditions may necessitate temporary manual retuning at the 
receiver because of the narrow bandwidth of the carrier 
reconditioning circuits that are used at the receiver. 

It is observed that the cii'cuits have a 6 kc/s bandwidth, 
i.e. twice the wddth necessary for a telephone signal, so that 
theoretically two telephone channels each side, one pair liaving 
a displaced frequency band, or an equivalent number of voice 
operated telegraph circuits, could be handled. But to do tliis 
the apparatus both at the transmitter and receiver will have 
to have very linear characteristics, since any non-linearity w ill 
introduce new frequencies and in consequence cross-talk, 
actually of an unintelligible kind. On account of this difficull y 
and because it is worse the nearer the intelligence bands arc 
together, dual channel w'orking was often used with one 
intelligence band displaced from 0 to 3 kc/s to 3 to 6 kc/s, so as 
to reduce the cross-talk. The frequency band 0 to 3 kc/s may 
then be used for a low-grade order w'ire circuit, that is a circuit 
used by the control operator. Of course, this increase of band¬ 
width reduces the signal/noise gains that have been assumed. 
It has now been found possible to work without this separation 
although the powder put into each channel at the transmitter 
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lias to be reduced about 6 db below that used when one channel 
is in use. It A\ould in any case be necessary to reduce the 
power in each channel by 3 db if the transmitter peak power 
is to remain the same. 

A block schematic of the Post Office Dual Channel Single 
Sideband Receiver is shown in Fig. 378. It is seen to be a 
double superheterodyne, having I.F.’s of 3*1 Mc/s and 100 kc/s 
so that some of the filters are identical in design with those in 
the transmitter. 

The fii’st oscillator is usually a crystal oscillator when the 
receiver is being employed on fixed services. 

After amplification at 100 kc/s, the A and B channels and the 


94 - 99-9 



Fio, 378. Block Schematic of S.S.B. Receiver. 


carrier are separated out by filters Fj, Fj^ and Fq. The band¬ 
width of the carrier filter, Fq^ at C db down, is 100 c/s and the 
attenuation at 250 c/s from the carrier frequency is 60 db. It 
is desirable that the pass band of Fq should be as narrow as 
possible in order that the signal/noise ratio of the low-level 
carrier may be good enough, but if it is made too narrow the 
A.F.C. might fail if there was a sudden change in the frequency 
of one of the oscillators in transmitter or receiver, even if the 
change was very small. 

After the carrier has been amplified, it is used to operate the 
A.G.C. It will be seen that the bias derived from the A.G.C. 


is apphed to most of the valves preceding the point at which the 
carrier is separated, in the usual wa}*. The characteristics of 
the A.G.C. are such that an increase of 80 db in the input 
signal to the receiver would produce about 6 db increase in 
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the channel outputs. This is reduced by appl 3 dng a portion of 
the A.G.C. bias to the channel amplifiersthe point at 
which the carrier is separated. 

The carrier can be reintroduced by either of the methods (6) 
and (c) given on page 623, depending upon the position of S, 
In either case the carrier is passed tlnough a limiter and then 
to the A.F.C. Two t 5 ^e 8 of A.F.C. have been employed, one 
being an elaboration of the discriminator and reactance valve 
circuit often used in less complex receivers. In such a system 
a certain change of frequency must occur before a sufficient 
voltage is produced to effect the correction, that is, there must 
be a residual frequency error. By incorporating a crystal 
resonator in the discriminator circuit, a frequency drift of 
4 kc/s can be corrected with a residual error of 10 c/s. 

The alternative, and probably superior, method is electro¬ 
mechanical. The output from a 100 kc/s oscillator is mixed 
with the nominally 100 kc/s carrier in a system of modulators 
and phase shifters, so that a 4-phase supply at the beat fre¬ 
quency is obtained. That is, currents at the beat frequency' 
are produced which have relative phases of O*', 90°, 180° and 
270°. These are passed through four windings spaced at 90° 
round the stator of a small motor and consequently produce a 
rotating magnetic field which makes one revolution for one 
cycle of the beat frequency. The rotor therefore revolves at 
the beat frequency and this drives, through gearing, a variable 
condenser in the resonant circuit of the second oscillator. The 
beat frequency is therefore reduced until, when it becomes 
zero, the motor stops. Should the frequency drift in the 
opposite sense, the rotating field will revolve in the opposite 
direction and hence the frequency wiU again be corrected. 

It will be seen that this type of frequency correction need 
have no residual frequency error, since the smallest difference 
in frequency may start the motor revolving very slowly. 

The Ray-Diversity ” Receiver 

In Chapter IX we mentioned the Multiple-Unit Steerable 
Array and it is now necessary to consider the type of receiver 
to be used with it. As the receivers used are somewhat 
complex, space only permits of us giving the barest outline 
and the paper by Gill should be consulted for further informa- 
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tion. Referring to Fig. 379 which shows a greatly simplified 
schematic diagram it will be seen that the sixteen rhombic 
arrays each have their own R.F. and 1st I.F. circuit. At the 
second frequency-changer, arrangements are made to correct 
the phase of the inputs from the 16 aerials so that they may be 
combined. This is done by supplying local oscillator voltages 
differing in phase. The phase-differences are obtained by an 
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ingenious arrangement of artificial line and auxiliary oscillator 
(detail not shown in Fig. 379), the adjustment being the 
iVequency of the latter. 

Four separate phase-adjusting circuits are available so that 
four separate zenithal polar-diagrams can be obtained at the 
same time. Hence from the second frequency-changer thei'e 
are four separate circuits A, R, C, and il/, each corresponding 
to a certain (adjustable) reception angle. Three of these 
circuits, after further amplification and rectification, are com¬ 
bined at audio frequency as indicated. 
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Thus if the energy is reaching the receiving aerials by a 
number of rays, the three best of these can be selected and the 
energy finally added. Delay networks can be inserted at 
audio frequency to allow for the fact that the ray paths may be 
of different lengths. If there are less than three rays tlic 
unwanted circuits may be cut off. 

The fourth path M through the receiver is the monitoring 
circuit which terminates at a cathode-ray oscillograph. The 
oscillator phase of this path is being continually varied so 
that its zenithal angle of maximum reception swings over a 
range of values periodically, and an inspection of the oscillo¬ 
graph screen enables one to see at a glance at what angles 
useful ra 3 ^s are coming in and to adjust the A, B, and C paths 
accordingly. 

The actual receiver is for dual-channel, single sideband 
working and a number of receivers could be connected to the 
same array system. 

The M.U.S.A. system has been in operation at both ends of 
the London-New York circuits since 1942 and has improved the 
service. It has been found more satisfactory to find out, with 
the aid of the monitoring channel, which ray is giving the 
strongest and steadiest signals and then to adjust one of the 
channels to receive this—the other tAvo channels would not 
then be used. 

Quiescent Carrier Systems 

It is evident that a considerable saving of poAver can be 
effected if a telephone transmitter (which is radiating tlie 
carrier and both sidebands) has its carrier emission stopped 
whenever speech is not actually being transmitted. Measure¬ 
ments made by the Post Office indicate that during an ordinary 
conversation each transmitter is only transmitting speech for 
about 13% of the time and there w^iU be many pauses between 
conversations when neither transmitter is actually in use. 

In addition to the economy effected, “ eavesdropping 
becomes more difficult, since the carrier is only transmitted for 
brief periods. 

When one end of a telephone circuit is on shipboard it is 
almost essential for the transmitter on tlie ship to work on the 
quiescent carrier principle because of the veiy small separation 
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between transmitter and receiver. Comparatively heavy 
currents are induced in the metallic structures of the ship. 
These structures are rarely “ linear ” conductors and thus give 
rise to a vast quantity of intermodulation products, which cause 
noise in the receiver. 

It is expected that the telephony service to the large liners 
will, before very long, be worked on the single-sideband S 3 'stem. 

One method of achieving carrier suppression is by a modifi¬ 
cation of the absorber keying circuit described on page 535. 
The incoming speech is fed into the input of a control amplifier, 
Fig. 380, as well as into the line amplifier wliich modulates the 
transmitter. The control amplifier is followed by an anode 



bend rectifier (included in the ampUfier in Fig. 380), the D.C, 
output voltage of whicli is applied to the gi’id of a valve which 
takes the place of tlie keying relay. 

With no speech, since the rectifier valve of the control 
amplifier is tlien passing no feed, the grid of the keying valve 
is at positive potential and a heavj^ feed flows through the 
keying resistance, causing the fourth stage to bo cut off, and 
thus preventing radiation of the carrier. When speech is 
applied the rectifier takes feed, the ke^’ing valve grid is backed 
olf negative, the current through the resistance is stopped, and 
the circuit drives in the normal manner. 

It will bo realised that it is not desirable such a circuit should 
cut off the carrier in the intervals between syllables of speech, 
and to prevent this a time constant circuit (shown in Fig. 380) 
is provided whoso constants can be arranged such that only 
for “ pauses will the carrier be suppressed. 
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A difficulty is introduced at the receiver by the employment 
of quiescent-carrier working at the transmitter. The normal 
type of automatic gain control depends upon the carrier for 
its operation. If, therefore, the carrier fails, the gain control 
will push up the amplification to the extreme limit, thereby 
raising the noise at the receiver output to a very high level. 
Since no speech is being received at the moment, this ndght not 
appear to matter, but this noise passing along to the terminal 
equipment is liable to lock the suppressors in the “receive ” 
connections and prevent transmission. 

One solution is the use of a similar arrangement to that 
employed in some broadcast receivers in order to prevent an 
irritating noise from the loudspeaker when tuning between 
stations. All the stages of the receiver following the gain 
control are kept paralysed unless a signal of a certain minimum 
strength is picked up. This is more difficult to do on a com¬ 
mercial short-wave receiver because the minimum signal 
strength it is required to receive is so much smaller than in the 
case of a broadcast receiver. 

The Compandor System ^ 

The name of this S 3 ’^stem is a compound of compressor and 
expander because at the transmitting end of the circuit the 
amphtude range of the signal is compressed, whilst at the 
receiver it is expanded again. The object is to improve the 
signal/noise ratio and, as this is poorest when long waves are 
used, the method is only used at present on the long wave 
transatlantic circuit but is included here for completeness. 

In order to obtain the best signal/noise ratio it is evidently 
necessary that the transmitter should always be fully modu¬ 
lated. The strength of speech arriving at the terminal 
equipment from the 2-wh-e circuit naturally varies greatl\^ 
with the type of connection and peculiarities of subscriber. 

It is estimated that on an ordinary telephone s 3 ^stem there is 
as much as 70 db difference of level between a consonant as 
rendered by a soft-voiced speaker and a vowel spoken by a 
loud-voiced one. 

Manual adjustment at the terminal equipment is always 
resorted to in order to adjust for widely differing subscribers, 
and this reduces the amplitude range to something like 30 db 
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but fAiinot, of course, allow for sudden changes or the very 
different energy levels of different syllables. It follows that 
on a circuit w liere tlie signal/noise level is poor, if the highest 
Ie\el j)(>rtions of spcccli fully modulate the transinittei the 
lowest level (hut very significant) portions may fall below the 

noise level. 

In the Compandor System the difference in level is reduced 
fo about 15 db by the compressor and then expanded at the 
r('ceiver. usually to the original amplitude range. 



Via. '^S\. Compres.'^or Circuit. 


’'i'hc circuit of the comi)ressor is sliown in Fig. 381. The 
valves rr are used as variable resistances and it will bo seen 
flial if lluar resistance is decreased, the voltage available at 
1 he out put for a given in])tit will be decreased. The valves are 
set on the curved portions of tlieir characteristics so that 
the anode-filament rosistanee. is invei-sely proportional 

to A/j,.. 

If the output voltage at a given time is then this may be 
written A',. A\ Ay. where is the input voltage whilst is a 
constant dependent n]>on tlte transformer and resistances 
A A A A. the value of the 1).(\ ont]mt from the linear 

rei'lilitM'. is given by K.^ and 

1 1 

K.i':,., K.K.i':,; 
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Substituting this value for Rj^ in the first equation for E^J gives 

Eq- = or Eq = KVE.. 

3 2 

Hence, if the level of E. varies from time to time hy 30 clb 
the level of E^^ M ill vary by only 15 db. 

Tlie resistance-condenser combination in the lectificr out|)iit 
has a small time-constant so that the compressor vorks at 
about S 3 '^llabic frequency'. 

The expander circuit used at the receiving end is shown in 
Fig. 382, and it Mill be seen that the valves arc l)iasscd to the 



Fig. 382. Expander Circuit. 


curved portions of their characteristics and that a portion of 
the input is rectified and reduces this bias. The amplification 
of the received signal muU, therefore, be approximate!}’ pro¬ 
portional to the amplitude of the input and hence the amph- 
tude compression of the transmitted speech M ill be removed. 

It will occur to the reader that the use of the curved portions 
of the valve characteristics is likely to result in the production 
of unwanted even harmonics. This is prevented b}" the use of 
push-puU circuits. 

Privacy Systems—A General Discussion 

Although nothing seems easier than the accidental production 
of unintelligible speech, yet when we wish to render speech 
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unintelligible to all except one special receiver the matter 
becomes difficult, and to give successful results requires an 

elaboration of apparatus. 

The special methods of working which have been discussed 
in the previous section do provide in themselves some measure 
of privacy if undistortcd speech is applied to the transmitter, 
as any one equipped with simple receiving apparatus would 
need to have very fine adjustments if they udslied to pick up the 
transmission witli any degree of intelligibility. These methods, 
liowevcr, can hardly be regarded as secret systems in them¬ 
selves. 

The privacy systems most used arc voice frequency systems 
situated at the terminals of the circuit and are, in fact, equally 

applicable to line working if desii-ed. 

By suitable circuit arrangements speech may be inverted, 
that is low frequency components of the speech become high, 
and vice versa, the inversion frequency point being usually 
1,500 c/s. Simple inversion by itself is not of much value and 
it is usual to incorporate with inversion a frequency change of 
carrier which can only bo cleared by a properly designed 
receiver employing inversion equipment. Such a system is 
suitable for and is used with D.S.B. circuits, but is ol no value 
with a S.S.B. since it is not then possible to add the carrier 
frequency change owing to the synchronising devices used at 
the S.S.B. receiver. Alternative methods which are suitable 
for both D.S.B. and S.S.B. systems involve dividing the speech 
frequencies into bands (by means ot sharp band-pass filters) 
which may bo variousl}^ treated and then reassembled for 
modulating the transmitted carrier. We may, for instance, 
change the frequency of some of the bands, invert some and 
not others, and reassemble. Such a system is luiown as 
“ Split Band Privacy.” Or we may introduce varying delay 
times into the various bands so that the syllables of speech are 
transmitted in the u'rong time order, and are then shitted back 
at the receiver. Such a system has the disadvantage that the 
transmission time is increased. Of these methods, although 


simple inversion with frequency changes is still used with 
D.S.B. circuits, the “ Split Baud Privacy ” method is becoming 
increasingly employed and more or less standardised. 

Sometimes the subscriber's speech-band is bodily moved 
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from 0—3 kc/s to 3 kc/s—6 kc/s the band 0—3 kc/s being employed 
for a low-grade order we as already mentioned. This dis¬ 
placed band helps in that cross-modulation will be much less 
in the 3-6 kc/s region due to the fact that most privacy 
methods employ L.F. modulation stages and the cross- 
modulation noise will always be worst nearest the carriers. 

All privacy methods, even simple inversion, require elaborate 
apparatus, but the same equipment can be used for speech in 
both directions, by a suitable arrangement. 

Referring to Fig. 373, it will be noticed that additional 
singing suppressors and a second hybrid are emploj'ed. The 
control for the second receiving suppressor, is linked in 

parallel with ESEj^ and the control for TSE^ is linked in 
parallel with TSE^. Tliis means that when ESEj^ is clear, so 
is ESEq and TSE 2 will be blocked. This is the condition for 
incoming speech. 

Thus speech from the ^vireless receiver passes tlirough ESE^ 
and &om the hybrid through the privacy equipment, which 
inverts it, and into the terminal in the ordinary way. The 
connection from the output of the privacy equipment to the 
suppressor TSE^ can do nothing, because TSE 2 is blocked. 

Considering the condition when transmitted speech is 
operating the gear, both suppressors ESE^, ESE 2 are closed 
and T 8 E 1 , TSE 2 are open. This means transmitted speech 
passes up through the hybrid to the privacy equipment, is 
inverted, and the inverted speech passes through the trans¬ 
mitting suppressor TSE 2 to operate the main transmitter. 


Privacy by Inversion of the Whole Speech Band 

If a speech wave having frequencies extending from 250 to 
2,750 cycles be used to modulate a 3,000 cycle carrier, then two 
sidebands, 250 to 2,750 cycles and 3,250 to 5,750 cycles, are 
formed. If now we select the lower sideband it will be 
observed that the speech is “ inverted,” for it is the 2,750 cycle 
component of the speech which produces the 250 cycle fre¬ 
quency, whilst the 250 speech component produces the 2,760 
cycle frequency. Notice that if we had inverted speech and used 
this to modulate the same carrier, then selection of the lower 
sideband as before would lead to straight speech. Thus a 
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single piece of inverter apparatus could be used for the dual 

DiiiDO^e of inverting or re-inverting speech. ^ ^ 

Privacy systems utilising this principle have been ‘developed 

an?are in Le, but the simple method of 

above is not usually adopted at the moment for tbe higher 

grade apparatus because of the difficulty of separating the 

Averted speech from the original speech and from the 3.000 

cyck earner. Instead, a double modulation system is used 

for example, the speech may initiaUy modulate a eairier 

"oio cycle; per .second, and if the speech frequency is repre- 

.sentedas S cycles per -cond, resultant frequencies o 13 S 

13 and 13 + S kilocycles per second wiU be obtained, 
these 13 - S and 13 are suppressed, and the remaining si 
band 13 + S kilocycles, is used to modulate an oscillator 
Ilaving a ftequency exactly three kilocycles per second in 
excess of the first oscillator, that is, 10 kilocjcles. 

' Thus the output from the second modulated '''' 

comprise frequencies of 3 - S. 16, and 29 + S kilocycles per 
second ■ the two latter are suppressed, and the remaining s 
band forms inverted speech. This is again seen to be a Ion 
frccpicncy band, and is used to modulate the outgoing hi,h 

freauenev system in the ordinary way. 

By simli a double modulation system the original speech can 

bo completely cleared from the system, and the design of 

ffiterr for separating the various sidebands becomes more 

easily possible. 

Such a method of inversion is not entirely seoiet If an 
o,,linarv receiver of tlie self-oscillating detector typo bo 
adjusted to oscillate 3,000 cycles below the iiieoming eairiei, 
ewina to the .selectivity of the receiver circuit, the lower side- 
band^erms will predominate and the interference ^ ' 

the receiver carrier will cause inversion, although, of coiiue, 

a strong 3,000 cycle tone will also be heard. 

Interception in this way may be prevented by wobbling t o 
carrier fre.picncv of the wireless transmitter about ± oOO 
c.ycles at a very low rate, usually two or three tunes a secomk 
'I’his prevents re-inversion by the method pist mentioned, bn 
makes no difference to reception by the proper method wheieii 
the earner is eliminated at the deteetor as usual, and pnvacj 
equipment used to re-invert the speech. 
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It wiU be appreciated that the above method of privacy is 

of no use if applied to a single sideband transmission because 

merely sliifting the reintroduced carrier by (in our example) 

3,000 cycles wiU make the speech normal. Additional privacy 

by wobbhng the carrier frequency is no longer possible unless a 

synchronous wobble of suppressed and reintroduced carrier 
can be managed. 

Split-Band Privacy 

This is best illustrated by an example, shown schematically 
in Fig. 383. The speech (assumed to have a band-width of 



numbers are kilocycles per sec 

Fig. 383. Split-band Privacy. 
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0-2,800 cycles) is applied in parallel to four mochdators, d/i, 

M, il/., if 4 . each of which combines the speech with the output 
oi either its associated A or B oscillator. The output ot each 
oscillator is applied to a filter, F, which in every case has a pass 

hand of 10 000-10,700 cycles. _ 

Suppose’is in use, then sidebands 
10 000 - 7,200 cycles will be produced at il/,, but only 
fre’quencies 10,000-10,700 cycles will pass F. The output from 

1 is due, therefore, to those components of the input speech 
which had frequencies between 0 and 700 cycles and these 
components are upright,” that is, the lower input frequencies 

are still the lower frequencies. 

Now suppose is in use. Sidebands of 11.400-8,000 cycles 

and 11 400-14,200 cycles will be produced at JU 

10 700 cycles only will be passed by F so that the output at 

2 i’s due to components of the speech having tretpiencies between 
700 and 1,400 cycles, but because the lower sideband has been 

selected these components are “ inverted.” 

In the same way the remaining two circuits will deal with 

the rest of the speech components, the out puts being • upright 
or “ inverted ” according to whether the A or B oscillator is in 
use. and all four outputs, each containing different components 
of the speech, wiU have frequencies between 10,000 and 10,700 
cycles. On this account it is possible to ” jumper ” any output 
of this stage of the privacy equipment to any input of the nev 
stage but in order that an identical equipment at the receiver 
shall ire-convert to plain speech, it is essential that the ” jumper¬ 
ing ” be complementary to the two equipments, that is, it 
1 is connected to 4' in one equipment, then 4 must be connected 
to r on the other equipment, and so on. The speech mus , 

therefore, be split into an oven number of bands. 

The second portion of the equipment consists of four detec¬ 
tors, Dj, D^, Dj, I> 4 , each having an associated oscillator, t „ 
C,, bj and C 4 , the frequencies of which are arranged (as shown 
in Fig. 383) to produce speech frequency bands between 0 an 
2,800 cycles when the inputs to the detectors are all 10 , 000 - 

10,700 cycles per second. 

If the arrangement shown be adopted, the output Iroin l 
wiU comprise frequencies 2.100-2,800 and a series of distortion 
terms. The band 2,100-2,800 is selected by F 4 and hence 
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these frequencies appear in tJie output due to components of 
tlie input betM-een 0 and 700 cycles. Similarly, the other 
speech frequencies may be followed through the equipment 
and It will be seen that the output to the line occupies the 
frequency band 0-2,800 c 3 -cles, but that the relationship 
between the original and output frequencies is most disordered. 
An eavesdropping ” receiver requires not only elaborate 
equipment, but also a knowledge of the “ jumpering ” and this 
can be frequentl}' changed. 

It is necessary to assure ourselves that an identical equipment 
will give us clear speech at the output if the distorted speech is 
fed into the input. Siqipose we trace the original speech 
frequencies between 700-1,400 cycles. These left the trans¬ 
mitting privacy equipment as frequencies from 1,400-2,100 
cycles, the band being “ inverted.” This band of frequencies 
on reaching the receiving privacy equipment is combined in 
J /3 and £3 to form a sideband of 10,000-10,700 cycles which is 
re-inverted, but still contains the frequency’band 1,400-2,100. 
This is combined at with the output of and the frequencies 
1,400-2,100 cycles are changed to 700-1,400, freed of distortion 
by the filter and pass to line as the original band. 

Associated Measuring Apparatus 

In order that wireless telephone channels may be efficiently 
worked it is highl}" desirable to include in the terminal equip¬ 
ment certain measuring apparatus, so that the performance of 
the circuit from day to day can be expressed in a more or less 



Set. 



Fig. 384. Transmission Measuring Apparatus. 
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rt 384, also assists greatly in the localisation of defects or 

’’■'Tn'Sitor M ill be necessary as a source of power u-hen 

taking »■' "" »' 

“ iJninfT nn ” of thc whole circuit. . 

The oseUlator will usually be of the heterodyne ^ 

the output note is produced by combining and rectifjing the 
outputs wo high frequency oscillators, one of these being 
Tf ;le amplitude and the other small. By this means an 
output nearly free from harmonics is obtained and a wi 
range of output frequencies may be obtaine y a sm 
adjustment of a variable condenser of moderate size in 

°'l‘hf oscillator output will be fed through an 

ad instable gain into the transmission measuring set. T 

£t p^tLi of this contains a thermal milliammeter and a 

network so that this portion can be adjusted to be the « 

the final output level can be reduced, usually in 1 db steps, 

resistance remaining at 000 ohms. ronsidered 

The next part of the measuring apparatus to be considerea 

i, tl„ ~lvc voltmoter, Tl.o input to tl.L, c.n be » 

be of bi»l. inii«binco so tb.t it m.y be bridged ecross <v citcu I 

followeil firstlv by an amplifier, then by a rcctifiei, the output 

of which is shown on a moving coil milhammetci. 

These components mav be used together in a lariety of 
wavs The lalve voltmeter is calibrated by producing 
known power output from thc transmission nicasiiring set an 
!;,iZig^^^^^ direct to thc valve voltmeter. The at enuator s 
adhisted to give a certain reading on the rectifier inillianinieter^ 

Know the loss (or gain) in decibels 

of thc terminal equipment is to be measured, t'^e output ot t 

transmission measuring set will be applied to ^ ^ 

meter via the apparatus under test and the ''ttenuatorjid]mte^_ 

till the rectifier milliammeter reads the same as dim ^ ^ 
tion. Thc difference in attenuator settings for test 
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calibration evidentl}^ gives the loss (or gain) in decibels occurring 
in the apparatus under test. 

If tlie gain (or loss) in the whole wireless telephone circuit 
is to be measured tiien the transmission measuring set at one 
terminal point will be adjusted to give a known output and 
this applied at the desired point in the terminal equipment. 
The received signal will be measured by the valve voltmeter at 
the other terminal point (after calibration by means of the 
transmission measuring set at its own terminal). 

We have so far only considered measurements conducted 
when a pure tone is in use but evidentl^'^ measurements of levels 
when speech is passing along the circuit will be necessary and 
it is also desirable we should be able to measure the noise level. 

The noise level may be measured on the valve voltmeter in 
the same way that pure tones are measured, except that the 
instrument pointer will be rather unsteady due to fluctuations 
in noise intensity. 

In order to monitor speech levels each terminal equipment 
wiU include one or more volume indicators. These may 
consist of a single-stage amplifier having a high input impedance 
followed by a copper-oxide rectifier and moving coil milliam- 
meter. The milliammeter is scaled in decibels below or above 
a reference level, the calibration having been obtained with 
the aid of an oscillator and transmission measuring set, or 
similar equipment. The volume indicators may be plugged 
across various points in tHe incoming and outgoing circuits and, 
though calibrated by means of a pure tone, give useful direct 
indications of speech and noise levels. They will not be so 
accurate as the valve voltmeter previously described since they 
depend upon the permanence of an amplifier. 

The measurement of speech level cannot be made in the 
same precisely defined units as the pure tone measurements 
because the speech varies so rapidly in intensity. AH that can 
be done is to adopt some definite, even if quite arbitrary 
method of measurement so that tests taken at different 
terminals which work together may be comparable. 

Operation of a Circuit 

It may be of interest to outline the methods of operation and 
control adopted by the British P.O. at their London terminal. 
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Eacli set of terminal e<iuipmeiit is in charge of a teehnical 
operator who, in a.ssoeiation «itl. his collcagties at the otlier 

end, is in (amtrol of tlic channel. 

'I’he actual connection of subscribers, etc., is carried out by 
traflic. operators in tlie Radio Section of tlic International 
Telephone Excliange which is situated about eight miles from 
the terminal. The switchboard equipment and method ot 
operating is very similar to tliat of an ordinary trunk exchange 
except that the calls are supervised throughout in order that 
extra time may be allowed if circuit conditions become bad. 

Order wires extend from the technical operator’s position to 
the traffic operator and to the wireless transmitting and 

receiving stations. 

About half an hour before a service is scheduled to be 
available, the transmitters, etc., arc started up and the two 
technical operators get into touch witli each other, the 
preliminary calling being u.sually by tone telegraphy. The 
circuit is then " lined up ’’ by passing a pure tone koin the 
oscillators at each end and the reading of the volume indicator 
across the outgoing line when the transmitter is fully modulated 
noted. Tlie noise level is also measured and the singing 

suppressor adjusted accordingly. 

The traffic operators are now notified that the circuit is 

available bv an arrangement of coloured lights which show 

whether the circuit is fully available or cannot bo satisfactorily 

extended by long line circuits. This latter condition may arise 

if the signal/noise ratio over the wireless circuit is unusually 

poor. . 

The teehnical operator can light up calling lamps on tlie 

traffic operator's position if the distant terminal is calling. 

'I’liis is necessary since the traflic operators are not attached to 

any particular channel, whilst the technical operators are 

always on duty on their particular channel. 

As different subscribers arc connected to the circuit the 
teclinical operator will adjust the gain of tlie transmitting 
amplilior to keep the wireless transmitter fully modulated at 
the ]ieaks of siieecli. This is very iiniuirtant since if the trans¬ 
mitter modulation falls off seriously the noise level at the 

receiver will become poor. 

In recent years attempts have been made to keep the trans- 
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mitter full 3 ^ modulated automatically, so that continuous 
attention by the technical operator is not necessary. 

An amphfier giving a constant output for a 50 db range of 
input is inserted into the line from terminal to transmitter. 
It is necessary to arrange that the amplifier does not rise to a 
gain (in an attempt to produce the constant output) during 
pauses in speech, even if these are of long duration, as excessive 
noise would then be introduced and the suppressors would 
probabl}^ lock. In the absence of speech, the amplifier used 
decreases its gain but only at the rate of 5-10 db per hour. 
When speech is again applied at the input, however, it quickly 
resets to the gain necessary to provide the standard output. 

Ultra Short-Wave Telephone Circuits 

These have come into use in many countries as short links in 
trunk telephone circuits, where natural barriers make line 
circuits expensive to install and maintain. Since such links 
form part of a main trunk line, they must give similar per¬ 
formance as regards stability and frequency-response and must 
have adequate signal/noise and cross-talk ratios. 

Tiie}^ must be designed so that the}’' can operate unattended 
and require the minimum of maintenance, because the wireless 
stations wiU often be sited in high and rather inaccessible places 
in order to shorten the effective path as much as possible. 
Provided the propagation distance is commensurate with the 
optical range, waves within either the metre or centimetre band 
can be used. Because of the comparative stability of the 
propagation over such links, they can be operated Avithout the 
elaborate terminal equipment necessary on the short and 
long-wave circuits. 

In this country, the Post Office, Avho commenced to use 
U.S.W. links as far back as 1932, employs them extensively as 
links betAveen Great Britain and the outlying islands (such as 
the Channel Islands, the Scillies, the Orkneys and the Shetlands) 
and also across the short sea path betAveen Scotland and 
Northern Ireland, 

Carrier frequencies between 35 and 80 Mc/s have been used, 
the transmitter power varying from a Avatt or two for the 
shortest links to 100 W on the longest circuit, that between the 
Orkneys and Shetlands. The effective path length is, of course, 
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dependent npon the elevation of transmitter and 
sea level as ivell as upon the aetnal distance The effectne 
lengths of most eirenits arc jnst within or beyond the optical and 
with the longer eirenits the ratio is not much greater than l-o/l. 

'I'hc Tost Otlieo use a straightforward type ot crjstal- 
controlled transmitter and either amplitude or 
modulation. An anode modulator is used for amp i u 
modulation and a super-heterodyne receiver, with er\stal- 
eontrollcd oscillator. Directional aerials of the rhombic t>pe 
are. emi.loved for both transmission and reception, these having 
11 ,0 great merit of simplicity and strength, so necessary at sites 

whii'h are often very exposed and ivindswept. 

Maiiv of the Post Office links arc worked on a nuilti-channet 
basis, cmploving the carrier-current ecpiipment mentioned on 
pace (107. In some cases this channelling equipment is locatert 
at "the wireless transmitter and receiver, thc.se being connected 
to trunk exchanges by -f-wirc circuits ; in others, the lines 
conneeting the wireless stations are also worked on a carrier 
liasis and the channelling equipment is at the exchanges. 

In a number of cases the channels 1 to D’ (see page GtfO) 
having carrier freciiteneics between 12 and r,(i kc/s come into 
the wireless station over a line and are there group-modulated 
by a (10 kc/s carrier to produce frequencies bctiveen (W and 
1(18 kc/s 'I’hesc arc then used to modulate the transmitter. 
When amplitude modulation is used, the carrier and both side¬ 
bands arc transmitted, so that, if a 75 Mc/s carrier is token as 
an example, the frequency radiated would be 74 , 802 - 1 4,040, 
75,000, 75.0(10-75,108 ke/s. Spacing the sidebands from the 
carrier in this wav reduces the cro.ss-talk between channels duo 
to non-linearity but the equipment has to be designed to keep 

lliis to a iiiiniiniini. 

When the Channel Islands link was restored, after the 
Occupation, frecpiencv modulation was employed, with a 
maximum freipiencv deviation of iiOO kc/s. there being six 
channels. It .seems likely that all future Post Office installations 

will use fmiuenoy modulation. 


Centimetre-Wave Links 

UxH'h work was done during tlio war on the use of centimetre 
waves for communication and, in particular, on the use of 
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favourabl^^-placed relay stations, so that distances much greater 
than the optical range could be covered in a series of “ hops.” 

Since the technique of producing pulse transmission on 
centimetric waves was so well developed in connection with 
radar, it was natural to use pulse transmission on these links. 
The theory of pulse modulation has already been dealt with 
and also simple circuits for pulse-duration modulation. 

Single-channel imhe modulation does not utilise effectively 
the frequency band, since this is determined by the duration 
of the pulse and not by the pulse repetition frequency. The 
intervals between the pulses of one channel can therefore be 
partly filled with pulses belonging to other channels and 
synchronised apparatus at transmitter and receiver will be 
able to separate out the signals belonging to each channel. 

This gives a system of channelhng, or multiplex, which works 
on a time-division instead of a frequency-division basis. Each 
channel is given the exclusive use of the link for a portion of 
the time instead of being allotted part of the total frequency- 
band transmitted. 

This form of channelling has the advantage that non-linearity 
in circuits does not introduce cross-talk because only one 
channel is passing over the link at any instant. Cross-talk will 
be produced, however, if the bandwidth (in the receiver, for 
example) is not adequate, so that the pulses are distorted and 
prolonged, with the result that the pulses of one channel 
interfere with those of adjacent channels. 

An equipment (the No. 10 Set) working on these lines was 
developed for the British Army and formed the main link with 
Montgomery’s Headquarters during the advance into Germany. 

A wavelength of 6 cm was employed and eight telephone 
channels were carried. The relay stations were installed at 
intervals such as 25 to 50 miles, or more, this distance depending 
upon the availabilit}^ of elevated sites, and the distance between 
terminals was sometimes 300 miles. Parabolic reflectors were 
used for transmission and reception. 

The U.S. Army developed a similar equipment and a number 
of commercial links of this kind have been installed in the 
U.S.A. 

The wide frequency bands that can be obtained with centi¬ 
metric waves make them particularly suitable for the relaying 
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of television signals, using amplitude or frequency modulation. 
This has been done in theU.S.A., and the B.B.C. are employing 
such a system (of (l.E.C. design) to relay television from 
London to Birmingham, where the signals are broadcast on 

The Marconi Co. have also conducted tests m which the 

Alexandra Palace television programme was received used 

to frec|uency-modulate a transmitter working on 510 Mc/s. 
This transmitter used a horn to form the beam, whilst the 
receiver, 24 miles away, used a parabolic reflector. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CIRCUITS 


Let us first consider telegraphy, as compared with tele¬ 
phony. In the last chapter the conversational nature of 
telephony was stressed and the fact that ordinary members 
of the public had to operate the system, once a conversation 
had begun. Further, the somewhat intimate nature of 
telephony often means that the people engaged in conversation 
are well-known to each other and recognition of the voice is an 
expected concomitant of such communication. This requires 
a high standard of communication, as not onl 3 ^ the intelligence 
but also the subtle differences between speakers’ voices must 
be conveyed. 

The case of telegraphy is very different. A member of the 
public initiates a message (probably by handing it over the 
counter) to Avhich he may, or may not, expect a reply. He does 
not assume that such a telegram will be delivered immediately, 
neither does he expect the recipient to be presented with a 
facsimile of his message as evidence of origin. In the case of 
a foreign cablegram, he may (if he takes any notice of adver¬ 
tising posters) indicate a preference for a particular route. 
In general, however, neither the sender nor the recipient of the 
message knows, or cares, how the message was sent, or what 
difficulties may have been overcome in its transmission. Their 
main concern is that the message should be accurate and 
delivered in reasonable time. Any reply that may be called 
for is virtually a separate communication. 

The fact that members of the public do not participate in the 
actual telegraphic transmission, as they do in telephony, means 
that such messages can be dealt with in any manner desired, 
either by personnel skilled in the art and trained to work under 
very adverse conditions, or they may be sent and received by 
automatic devices. In the earlier days the distortion of the 
received signal was such that only the former method was 
possible and the accuracy depended entirely upon the skill of 

C51 
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the operator, but in many modern systems automatic devices 
arc used tluoughout and accuracy is dependent upon the skill 
of the technician and tlic mechanic. Since messages going out 
from a telegrapli office arc not definitely related to messages 
coming in, a system of simultaneous transmission both ways 

can be adopted if traffic warrants it. 

Telegraph Codes and Signalling Speeds 

'I'lic land-line form of the Morse code is known to most 
people and has been illustrated in Chapter 111, Fig. 18, where 
tlie dificrence between single-current and double-current was 

cx])lained. 

If single-current is used, then any relays and recorders at 
tlie receiver must have a " bias ” towards the siiace position, 
which the current on mark has to overcome. With double¬ 
current. on the other hand, the instrument can be “ neutral 
and the marking current dctlects the moving part in one direc¬ 
tion and the spacing current in the other. Relays can be more 
sensitive in this condition and a change in signal strength (on 
both mark and space) has much less effect than when the mark¬ 
ing current is working against a fixed bias. 

In wireless telegraphy the commonest method is to employ 
simrle-current Morse, but each dot or dash comprises many 
cycles of R.F. It will be realised that double-current wireless 
telegraphy is not possible, using straightforward ■ on/off ” 
keying, because polarify cannot be distinguished. 

Telegraph speeds may be quoted in words per minute 
(w.p.m.), in which case an average word is taken as comprising 
five letters. The possible signalling speed of lines and apparatus 
is mainly governed by the duration of the shortest signal 
element—the dot in the ordinary Morse code. A unit of 
signalling speed termed the baud (after Baudot, a pioneer 
tclcgraiih engineer) is therefore frequently used. The speed 
of signalling would bo one baud if the shortest clement had a 

duration of one second. 

In the case of Morse, the letters are of very unequal length 
and somewhat ditTerent average figures are used by various 
telegraph organisations, t'able and Wireless consider one 
average letter in plain English per second to be equivalent to 
9 0 bauds, so that if a circuit can deal with aO bauds its speed 
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in words per minute would be 62*5. One Morse numeral 
per second corresponds to about 16 bauds. It will be seen 
that, if the signalling currents are regarded as an alternating 
current of rectangular waveform, then one baud corresponds 
to half a cycle per second and 50 bauds is 25 c/s. It may be 
desirable, in some cases, to allow for the transmission of the 
third harmonic and hence the bandwidth might be about 
75 c/s. 

On submarine cables a modified form of the Morse code— 
cable code—is used. The dot and dash are equal in length but 
are transmitted by currents of opposite polarity, whilst zero 
current represents a space. The dots and dashes of a letter 
follow one another without a space between, unlike ordinary 
Morse, in which there is a space (equal in length to a dot) 
between each element. When using an ordinary Morse key, 
the lifting of the key between each element automatically 
records a space but the sender for cable code has two keys, one ' 
for dash and one for dot, and the depression of these one after 
the other forms “ dash-dot ” without any space between. 
Thus the upper line of Fig. 385 shows a cable-code “ N ” 
followed by an “ M.’* 

Owing to the elements all being the same length and to the 
elimination of the spaces, the number of bauds for one letter 
per second is only about 3*7. Since the number of bauds over 
a submarine cable is usually very limited, this is a great 
advantage. 

Five-unit codes are also frequently used, in which all the 
characters comprise five elements of equal length, the various 
characters being different combinations of marks and spaces. 
Allowing for a space between the letters, these codes clearly 
require 6 bauds for one character per second, but, in practice, 
some machines require auxiliary signals, raising the bauds to 
8*4 in such cases. In the five-unit codes, figures require no 
more bauds than letters. 

Line and wireless systems have, naturally, influenced each 
other a great deal in the course of their development and 
particularly in recent years, with the merging of cable and 
wireless interests. We propose, therefore, to review very 
briefly the methods of line telegraphy before considering 
wireless methods. 
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Line and Submarine Cable Telegraphy 

The earliest systems employed hand sending and reception 
l,v (,peiat,.rs, usi,«g tlio Morse code. The introduction of the 
Wlieatstonc transniitter cnal.led Morse to be sent at a speed 
limited only hv the line and associated apparatus. 'Ihe speed 
can be higli on land lines but only moderate on long submarine 
cables. The transmitter itself can run at oyer 400 \y.p.m. and a 
modified form has been tried out at 1,^00 w.p.m. Although 
these higli speeds are ayailable, the trend of line deyelopment 
has been towards moderate speeds, such as 00 to 80 w.p.m., 
speeds ^^hic■ll are possible on many submarine cables. The 

rea.son for this is not tar to seek. 

Messages luiye to be put into a suitable lorm for automatic 

transmission and printed for deliyery at the recei\ing en 
Tliese oiierations arc best carried out on printers of the type¬ 
writer class, which work at 00 to 80 w.p.m. The high-speed 
system will require a number of operators to prepare the tape 
on keyboard perforators, which tape will then be used for Ingh- 
siteed transmission. At the reeeiying end the signal currents 
will be recorded on a tape and then this will be deciphered by a 
number of operators, who will type the message. 

Alternatiyely, we can reduce the speed of each channel to a 
suitable yalue for direct transmission and reception by printers. 
The possible speed of the line may not be utilised, however, by 
a single channel and we shall therefore arrange for a number of 
channels to use the same line (multiplex). Even with multiplex 
transmission, perforators feeding transmitters are frequently 
employed, instead of direct transmission, because the signalling 
speed per channel may still be higher than the operator’s typing 
speed, particularly when liandling code messages. The bauds 
for each channel, multiplied by the number of channels, must 
not. of course, exceed the signalling speed of the line. On land 
lines a number of channels will be possible but on long sub¬ 
marine cables the number will always be very limited and, in 

some cases, only one channel can be usetl. 

In the case of line (including cable) circuits, where propaga¬ 
tion conditions remain stable over the whole twenty-four hours, 
the multiplex method is much more convenient. 

Multiplex methods for telegraphy are similar in principle to 
those already disnisseil lor telejihony and lull into the same tMO 
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classes—time-division ” and “ frequency-division ” systems. 
Time-division telephony is a very recent development but time- 
division multiplex telegraph}'’ has been in use since the earl}'^ 
days of telegraphy. 

Time-division multiplex clearly requires S 3 rnchronism between 
the sending and receiving apparatus, which therefore runs at a 
steady speed and is usually controlled by tuning-fork 
oscillators at each end. Apparatus at the receiving end 
automatical!}'’ compares tlie phase of the received signal with 
that of the receiving apparatus and corrects any phase shift. 

If frequency-multiplex (often called “ voice-frequency chan¬ 
nelling ”) is employed, then, since the frequencies involved in 
telegraphy are low, a number of channels can be used, all having 
carrier frequencies within the speech band. Such a multiplex 
system can therefore be applied to any line or apparatus in 
place of one telephone channel. The bandwith required by 
each channel will clearly depend upon its signalling speed. 
The long submarine cable could not deal with the voice- 
frequency currents without undue attenuation and this system 
is limited to land lines and short cables. 

Automatic printers are simpler and more satisfactory if they 
are arranged to run at precisely the same speed as the sending 
apparatus and hence synchronism between sending and 
receiving end is usual in modern telegraphy, whether time- 
division multiplex is being used or not. Automatic printers 
working off cable code are widely used on submarine cables, 
whilst on land lines teleprinters using the five-unit code are 
favoured. 

The introduction of synchronism between transmitter and 
receiver made possible the development of the regenerator. On 
long-distance telegraph circuits some form of distortion is 
bound to arise ; in the case of cables or lines such distortion 
will be due to the long time-constant of the cable or to 
restricted bandwidth, resulting in the received waveform being 
badly distorted. It has been the practice for many years to 
regenerate the received signal by selecting, for a very short time 
period, a portion of the waveform at a point near its greatest 
amplitude and using the pulse so selected to control relays or 
trigger circuits, so producing a distortionless rectangular wave¬ 
form of the correct duration. Regenerators may be electro- 
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mechanical or electronic and may be adapted to work on 
“ start-stop ’■ channels—that is, channels using printers which 
re !urt fo. each character, instead of running continuously. 

The possible signalling speed of a submarine cable of a given 
pattern varies inverselv as the square of its length It has 
ahvavs been tlie practice, therefore, to land ocean cables on any 

availalile islands lying near the route and to set "P 
stations. In the earlier days the signals were read and after¬ 
wards retransmitted by operators but the regenerator is now 
„..ed. which receives the distorted signal irom one length of 
cable and passes on a properly-formed one to the next lengt . 

Operation of Wireless Telegraph Circuits 

On wireless-telegraph links, high signalling-speeds are 
frediientlv possible but propagation conditions are very 
variable ihrough the twenty-four hours. In consequence the 
Mor.se. high-speed, .single-channel 

previouslv discussed, has its merits and is widely used. Traffic 
particiilarlv cheaper-rate, deferred traffic) can be prepared in 
advance and then tran.smitted at high speed when conditions 
are good. 'The use of a tape record, read oif by skdled opeiator., 
also means that more distorted signals can be utilised. 

Mor.se printers (working at moderate speeds) have been 
developed, but it is usually found better to use a reperforator, 
that is a machine which takes in Morse at a reasonably steady 
speed but not synchronised, and prepares a tape which can 

then be run through a printer. . u 

Regenerators have been adapted for use on wireless circuits. 

Tn this case the received signal is usually of reetangular wave¬ 
form but the function of the regenerator is to eliminate distor¬ 
tion caused bv multi-path efieets, since the selection is made at 
approximately the centre of the time period of each modulation 

element . . ,. 

In the Cable and Wireless organisation, messages come into 

the same central office over both cable and wireless links and 
it is a great advantage to make the operating methods and 
apparatus the same for both, as far as possible. Direct connec¬ 
tion of a wireless link to a cable link (or vice versa) is also made 
possible. Hence svnchroni.sed, cable-code working, with auto¬ 
matic printing, is widely employed on the wireless links ot 
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Cable and Wireless. Automatic printing has onl}'- been made 
satisfactory by utilising every means for obtaining as steady a 
signal, free from interference, as possible. 

Although earlier wireless systems operated direct from 
terminal to terminal over the greatest distances possible on 
earth (England to Australia, for example) Cable and Wireless 
have nevertheless found it advantageous, on some circuits, to 
follow cable practice and to use automatic relaying, by 
regenerator, at judiciously chosen points. By so doing, the 
reliability of the link and the possible hours of working have 
been increased. The very important circuits across the North 
Atlantic, for example, suffer in performance because the great 
circle path traverses such high latitudes where magnetic storms 
are troublesome. In this case, transmission via a more 
southerly relay station will yield a more reliable signal, even 
though the total transmission distance is considerably increased. 
Cable and Wireless have, therefore, established three main relay 
stations at Barbados, Ascension and Colombo. 

Cable Code on Wireless Circuits 

It will be seen that it is not possible to apply the cable code 
to a wireless circuit without modification in some way, because 

N M 

selection 


Normal 
cable code 


\ 

Double- 
current" 
liable code 

Dash selection 

Fio. 385. Forms of Cable Code. 

it would not be possible to distinguish between dots and dashes. 

One method which may be employed w'hen cable code is used 
on w^ireless circuits is illustrated by Fig. 385. The upper line 
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Shows the normal cable code with the points at which the 
synchronised regenerator would “ sample the signal The 
lower line shows a form of double-current cable code the dot 
being a marking current and a dash now being signa e y zero 
cun-Lt. A space is formed by a current for half a signal 

lenetli, followed by zero current for the other halt. 

The selection for dots and dashes now has to be done 
separately, the dot selector functioning after three-quarters of 
the signal clement duration and the dash selector after one- 
quarter, The dot selector only responds when there is current, 
whilst the dash selector only responds to zero current. It is 
clear that, in the example given, the dash selector will firs 


Channel A 
N 

Dash Dot 


Spa CO 


Channel B 

M 

Space Dash 


Dash 




A! A2 A! A2 A! At A! At At At 
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\T/ \T3 ' TS\ T7\ 

TO T2 T4 T6 Td 

Fio. 386. Modified Cftblo Code. 



B 1 


function, then the dot, thus recording the letter “ N.” During 
the next signal clement, neither selector functions and a space 

is recorded, and so on. . - . . 

Since this code requires only “ on ” and “ off ’ for its trans¬ 
mission, it can clearly be applied directly to an ordinary wireless 

transmitter. . . 

When a two-channel multiplex is being worked over a wireless 

link, the above method may sometimes lead to long periods 

without any current. As an extreme case, if each channel 

made the figure “ 0 ” at the same time, they would be sent to 

the line consecutively and there would be no current for ten 

consecutive signal elements. This may cause trouble with the 

A.G.C. in the wireless receiver. 

A modified arrangement is therefore usually employert. 

illustrated by Fig. 380. The channel A is shown signalling 
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and channel B '‘M’s.” In the case of A, a dash 
comprises current for the first half element, followed by no 
current for the second half, whilst for a dot the current occurs 
in the second half. A space is formed by zero cuiTent for the 
complete element. For B these conditions are reversed, a dot 



-^-Arrows show current direction 

for dash 

Fio. 387. Circuit for Modified Cable Code. 


being the same as A’s dash, a dash identical with A’s dot and a 
space comprising current for the whole element. 

Fig 386a shows the signalling currents if each channel was 
working alone. In order to combine the channels, the running 
speed of the transmitters is halved but the duration of each 
signal put to line is not increased. The relative phase of the 
two transmitters is then adjusted so that the two sets of signals 
are interleaved. The combined signal is, therefore, as in 
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Fig. 386b. The selection points are marked j4i and .A 2 on the 

lie 387 illustrates the circuits used at the receiving position 

to separate and utilise the incoming signals. The Charge, 

Discharge and Restoring Contacts are all ^ 

rotating in synchronism with the signals and the arrovs 

indicate the relative timing of the cams. One 
corresponds to one complete signal 

Dash Relays are polarised and remain as set until the Restoring 

Contact sends a spacing current. 

The sequence of operations will best be fol'o" y. ® 
out in tabular form the happenings for each of the instant 

shown on Fig. 380. 


T, 

T, 

T, 

T, 

T. 


/q R on M. 

charges +. 

Tg R moves to S, 

d\ dtdmrgS t' 1 + <^ 2 through the Dot and Dash Relays 
of Channel A in the dash direction. Dash is recorded 
until Restoring Contacts send spacing current through 

relay, 

J\ R moves to M. 

charges +. 

No change. 

't\ d] ^LnLctsct+ Ca through Dot and Dash Relays of 
Channel B but charge on C, + C, is zero. These relays 

therefore record space. 

^With this system, the longest period that the combmed 
signal can remain either on ” or “ off ” is two sigmil elenmnt^ 
It will be seen that in both the above systems the shortest 

signalling element corresponds to half a dot * 

consequence, the bauds required for a given speed in w p.nn 
will be double that for ordinary cable code but this is still 

than tliat required for ordinary Morse. 

It is found that errors caused by signal distortion, fading 

interference are very rare when using this eode with 
nrinting. This is because a dot or a dash comprises two si^a 
Lnients and failure of either results in a space being recorded. 
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This is usually easily detectable by the operator who scrutinises 
the message whilst pasting it on to the message form. 

When conditions are poor it is possible to arrange that both 
channels handle the same message but with a delay of about 
two seconds on the B channel. The A signals are stored and 
released at the same time as the B signals and both supplied 
to the recording apparatus. If fading is the main trouble on 
the circuit, then it can be arranged that if a signal element 
appears in either channel the recorder functions. On the other 
hand, if multiple path distortion or interference is bad, it can 
be arranged that only signal elements appearing on both 
channels are recorded. 

It will not be possible, within the space of this chapter, to 
describe to any extent the actual apparatus used in telegraphy, 
and the reader is referred to textbooks and papers devoted to 
the subject. We wiU, however, describe in outline the operation 

of the teleprinter, as _ 

similar mechanisms 
form part of most 
printing telegraph 
apparatus. 

The Teleprinter 

This instrument 
has come into very 
extensive use on land 
lines, in fact it is now 
the standard method 
of handling traffic on 
the inland system of 
the British Post 
Office. In appear¬ 
ance it is similar to a 
typewriter and com¬ 
bines the function of 
transmitter and 
receiver. In U.S.A. 
types. 

To send a message, the keyboard is manipulated in the usual 

♦ Reproduced, by permission, from Harrison, ** Developments in Machine 
Telegraph Systems ”; Nov., 1930. 



*Fig. 388. Transmitting Mechanism 

of Teleprinter. 

similar machines are called tele- 
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^vav and at the receiver the message is printed on either a page 

ortane A copy can also be made at the transmitter. 

Tfive-unT code is employed. The elements of the 
mechanical features n ill be briefly described and these are also 
typical of the mechanisms used in other printing e egrap s 

The'VSle of the transmitting mechanism is iUustrated m 

Fig 388. Five ” combs ” run at right angles to the key lev ers, 



Electro - 
f^agnet 

C ■ I 

Signal 


♦Fio. 3H9, Kccciving Mechanism of Tcloprintor. 

only one key being shown on the figure. These bars have 
projections according to the code for the particular letter key 
above them. When the particular key shown is depressed it 
will be seen that bars 1, 3 and 5 move to the left, whilst 2 and 4 
remain stationary. Directly the key is depressed the cainshatt 
is coupled up to the driving motor and commences to revolve 

counter-clockwise. . 

• Roproduc-od. by permission, from Harrison, “ Dovolopmcnts ux Macluno 
Telegraph Systems ”; t/./.A.T'., Nov., 1930. 
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When the flat of cam 1 reaches the tappet 1, tlie top of this 
moves forward, because bar 1 has moved, and puts the contact 
to mark. When the flat of cam 2 reaches tappet 2, however, 
the latter cannot move because it is held by bar 2. Hence a 
space is transmitted. As the cams continue to revolve, 3 makes a 
mark, 4 a space and 5 a mark. Thus the required code signal is 
put to line and the cam then stops until another key is depressed. 

The principle of the receiving mechanism is shown in Fig. 
389. Again there are five bars, usually termed “ combs,’* these 
having a pattern of slots cut in them. Only the slots required 
for the same letter as considered in connection with the trans¬ 
mitter are shown in the figure, together with the “ latch ” for 
printing that letter. 

Directly any key is pressed on the transmitting keyboard a 
signal is sent to fine and this starts the camshaft at the receiver 
rotating at a speed approximately in synchronism with that in 
the transmitter. The electro-magnet will be energised from the 
transmitter at the instant that the flat of receiving cam 1 
reaches the tappet, which will be free to move. The top of 
tappet 1 therefore moves forward and pushes comb 1 along. 

When the flat of cam 2 reaches tappet 2, however, the 
electro-magnet is not energised and tappet 2 is therefore held 
by its foot and comb 2 is not moved. Thus the result of the 
signal from the transmitter is that combs 1, 3 and 5 are moved 
to the left, whilst bars 2 and 4 remain stationary. But it will 
be seen that the slots for this particular letter have been so 
placed that moving combs 1, 3 and 5 puts all the slots in line 
so that the latch shown (and only that latch) can fall into the 
slots, which movement results in the letter being printed. 

When the last unit of the character has left the transmitter 
an impulse is sent which stops the camshaft at the receiver. 
Thus seven impulses are transmitted from each character, 
though only five make up the code. Since the camshafts 
start for each character, differences in their speeds are not 
cumulative and elaborate speed control is not necessary. 

When the teleprinter is used on land lines the link can be 
worked on the D.C. double-current system but the instrument 
is often used to key voice-frequency currents so that telephone 
lines can be used and also multiplex working. 

Teleprinters or teletjqjes are being increasingly used on long- 
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distance wireless circuits, but owing to the possibility of unde¬ 
tected errors with the live-unit code they arc only successful 

on the highest-grade wireless circuits. 

It is usual to arrange that tiic teleprinter keys a voice- 

frerpiency cuiTent of one frequency tor mark and another for 
space, instead of one frecpicncy for mark and no transmission 
for space, as in line working. The two frecpiencies may then 
be used to modulate a radio transmitter or, alternatively, one 
radio frecpiency may be transmitted on mark and another on 
space (frequency-shift keying, to be described latei). 

The use of two tones results in a double-cuiTent system, 
wliich we have already seen to be advantageous. The two 
tones, after being rectified separately, are passed tlirough 
opposing coils of a relay, which can be " neutral.” The risk of 
printing wrong characters due to fading or distortion, so much 
more likely to arise on radio links than on lines, is leduced by 

the use of two tones. 

Voice-Frequency Multiplex 

One standard teleprinter, voice-frequency multiplex system 
used on lines in this country, works on frequencies from 420 c/s 
to 2,460 c/s. The channels are spaced 120 c/s apart, so that 
18 channels are accommodated. A simpler system having only 

four channels is also much used. 

Such systems have been successfully applied to wirele^ 

working i)y using two of the adjacent freiiuencies for each 
transmission. The channels can therefore be applied to any 
radio transmitter adjusted for telephony transmission and we 
have reached the same position with wireless transmission as in 
line working—tlie same link may be used tor one telephony 
channel or a number of telegraphy channels. In fact, one side¬ 
band of a suppressed-carrier transmitter may be carrying a 
telephone channel and tlic other a number of telegraph channels. 

In all multiplex working of this kind it will be evident that u 
there arc 7 i, channels, then the modulation imposed on the 
transmitter by any one channel must not exceed 100 /h%, so 
tliat if all the channels come on to mark at the same time the 
modulation does not exceed 100%. Hence, when conditions 
are good, multiplex working may be possible but when they 
are poor it will be necessary to revert to a single channel and 
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to increase the depth of modulation which this produces at the 
transmitter. 


The R.C.A* Time-Division Multiplex 

A form of time-division multiplex specially suited to wireless 
circuits has been developed by the R.C.A. and is in use on the 
liOndon-New York circuit. This employs a seven-unit code 
in which all the characters have four spaces and three marks, 
the different characters being distinguished by the order of 


A B C D 



spaces and marks. With this code, if one of the marks drops 
out due to fading, or if a mark appears instead of a space, 
because of interference or distortion, then the signal does not 
conform to the code and a star is printed on the tape instead 
of a wrong character. 

The equipment provides for eight channels, each with a speed 
of 43 bauds (61 w.p.m.), but the aggregate speed of 344 bauds is 
too high for normal conditions on the transatlantic route and 
four channels with an aggregate speed of 172 bauds are used. 

An outline of the arrangement at the transmitting end is 
indicated by Fig. 390 in which provision is made for only four 
channels and the transmitter of only one channel is shown. 
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The transmitting operator manipulates the typewriter keyboard 
of the perforator and tlierehy perforates a specially wide tape. 
'I'his lias seven lines of holes (as well as the driving holes) so 
that the wliole character is on the same transverse line. 

It. will he seen that there are two distributors of a face-plate 
type (one for Channels .-4 and B and the other for Channels C 

and !)) and also a comnnitator. 

Let us follow the transmission of the letter “ A ” on Channel 
.I. 'I’he tape has set up the transmitter so that, when the left- 
hand distributor arm pas.ses over tlie A segments, a mark is 
.sent to line on 1. a space on a mark on 3, and so on. After 
the seventli element, a ]udse from the distributor moves the 
tape forward ready for the transmission of the next character 
during the next revolution of the distributor. On this channel 
the mark is made by putting positive to line. 

Whilst one distributor has been collecting the signal from A 
in this way, the other has been collecting from C, but on C 
channel, mark is made by negative to line. The commutator 
j)uts the elements from .4 and (■ to line alternately. Thus there 
is a se(iuential (character by eharaeter) combination of A with 
B and of C with 7>, and there is also an interleaving (element by 

element) oi AjB and Oil). 

4'he instant of passing a signal element to line is entirely 
controlled by the commutator, which actually triggers a valve 
circuit. ]>roducing a rectangular wavciorm to lino. 

An identical arrangement is used at the receiving end for 
distributing the signals to tho automatic printers of each 
channel. 

4’he face-plate distributors and the commutator at each end 
are driven by a synchronous motor, tlie standard of frequency 
Iteing a 600 c/s tuning fork (valve-maintained). This is very 
stable in frequency, but. in order to correct for any sIoav drift, 
there is an arrangement whereby, if the receiving distributoi's 
are not in phase with the incoming signals, then a relay switches 
on a small D.C. motor which drives (through gearing) the frame 
of the synchronous motor and thereby corrects tho phase. 

Recording of High-Speed Signals 

It would appear to be a simple matter to rectify (and if 
necessary amplify further) tho beat frequency output of a 
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telegraphy and to supply the resulting 


receiver taking C.W. 

B.C. signals to a 
recorder such as the 
undulator mentioned 
previously. The 
matter would be 
simple if the output 
of the receiver con¬ 
sisted of constant 
amplitude, undistort¬ 
ed code, but this will 
rarely be the case. 

In Chapter V it 
was pointed out that 
a long-distance, 
short-wave signal is 
often received by two 
or more paths, hav¬ 
ing delay times differ- 
ing by a milli-second 
or so. At 125 words 
per minute the 
length of a dot is 10 
milli-sec. and the 
multiple reception 
may increase this 
length at the receiver 
by 2 milli-sec. 

Any form of dis¬ 
tortion which causes 
either the beginning 
or end of the signal 
to shift from its cor¬ 
rect time is termed 
phase distortion and ^ 
it is very variable on o 
most short-wave 
circuits. 

In addition, of course, there will usually be considerable 
fading, which may vary the signal amplitude as much as 20 db 



Fig. 391. D.C. Amplifier for Recording Telegraph Signals. 
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and have a frequency which is greater than the keying speed. 
The A.(h(^ on the receiver will result in an output which is 
coiupaiativcly fo.istant btit furtlicr levelling out will usually be 

necessary in the recording circuits. 

Tlie circuits for rectifying tlie V.F. output from the receiver 
have already been discussed in t'liapter X\ , in order to explain 
diversity methods. We shall now consider suitable circuits 
to follow tlie detecting stage and will base ow discussion on the 

Marconi RBloO e(piipment. 

We have now to deal with T).(\ amplification, because the 
recorder must remain in the correct position if there is either a 
long s])ace in the transmission, or a long dash transmitted. 
The form of coupling will be clear from Fig. 3i)l. 

The operating conditions of the valves are summarised 

below :— 

Valve Anouk Cukkent 



S])ace 

^lark 

r 

r t • • * 

Full 

Reiluced 

1 

I'o . 

0 

yome 

1-3, 1 - 5 . r, . 

Full 

0 

r,„ I’e. I's . 

0 

Full 

condensers in the anode cin 

•nits of I’o and 


iiiiy > .1’• XV .- --- 

cfTect of tliese condensers is also to convert rectangular input 
])ulses into aiiproximately triangular ones, due to the exponen¬ 
tial charge ami discharge curves of the condenser-resistance 
combination. 

The potentiometer Pj (the Signal Bias control) enables any 
desiretl widtli of this signal to be selected and hence *' neutral ” 
tape (that is, a record in wliieh dots and spaces are of equal 

lengtli) to be obtained. 

Vr, is a second limiter which squares the waveform selected 
by f .,. I'c is a phase-splitting valve, to provide a voltage on 
the grid of which is opposite in polarity to that supplied to 

Since the undulator will usually have a low impedance, a 
step-down transformer is used in the output but this must be 
an auto-transformer in order that there may be a current 
through the undulator during a long mark or space. 
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Relaying Signals to a Central Telegraph OflSce 

We have so far considered the recorder to be adjacent to the 
receiver. A monitoring recorder wiU usually be available at the 
receiving station but the signals will normally be transmitted 
over a line to a central office. 

Telephone lines wiU generally be available and voice- 
frequency signalling is the most convenient method of trans¬ 
mission. Where a large number of channels are in use voice- 
frequency channelling is used. 

The standard channelling equipment mentioned on page 664 
is not normally suitable unless the radio channels use tele¬ 



printers or otherwise operate at a slow speed, and it is usual for 
communication organisations to provide special equipment. 
In addition to the fact that most radio circuits are operated at 
speeds between 80 and 160 bauds the speed requirements are 
also increased due to distortion ; for instance the addition of 
2 miUi-sec. multipath distortion to a modulation element at 
100 bauds will cause a momentary increase of speed to 125 
bauds. Unless the line channels are designed for this additional 
speed margin it is possible for a complete failure of an otherwise 
readable signal to occur at the central office. 

Channels are, therefore, often designed for a maximum of 
120 bauds for normal speed circuits and for a maximum of 
240 bauds for the higher speed circuits. In some organisations 
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,,ot|, and l.igli .peed c-hannck may be provided on the 

.nmo line l.i the fable and Wireless system, normal-speed 
elmnnets lau c a spacing of 240 e/s and at high-speed a spacing of 
480 c/s. I’welve 240 c/s-spaced or six 480 c/s-spaced channels 

can be accommodated on one line. 

On smaller stations ivhere only a few channels are reqimed, 

the tone-sender forming the transmitting element of the \ h. 
eliannel mav be incorporated in the radio receiver but normally 
the, .flannelling e.p.ipment will be grouped centmlly and the 
channel transmitfing units controlled by D.t. potentials from 

the radio rceeivers. . , 

A tvpieal tone-sender for ineoriiorafion in the radio receiver is 

file fviie ll'l'ir.t), which employs a rcsistanec-capacitanec oscil¬ 
lator' the basic circuit of which is shown in Fig. 11112. A two- 
staec, rcsislauce-capacitance amidifier is coupled back upon 
itsedf and oscillation is tberefore inodiiccd at a 
wl.icli the total phase shift round tl.c circuit is 300 . ho 
rosistance-capaeitancc network is actually switched, so that 
six, spot frc.iiicnciesbetween 000 and l,80ttc/sean be obtained. 

Negative feed-back is arranged tbroiigb flic resistance if, the 
amount of feed-back being evidently dependent upon the ratio 
lilL wlicro L is the resistance of the lamp m the eatliode 
circuit. If the negative feed-back is set to a value whici 
permits a small oscillation of good waveform and then the 
oscillation tends to increase, the increased current through L 
will raise its temperature and hence its resistance. Ihis vmu 
increase the feed-back and prevent the oscillation building up. 

'I'hc output of the oscillator is connected (by cathode-coup¬ 
ling) with an amplifier, to the grid of which the D.C. output of 
the recording circuit is connected. When the recorder is on 
“ space,” the grid is made so negative that no tone signal passes 
through this valve but when the recorder is on ” mark ” the bias 

is reduced and tone passes to line. 

At the central office a recording unit similar to that alreatty 

described, but somcwliat simpler, will bo necessary. 

Similar V F. equipment is used for the control of the rartio 
transmitters from tho C.T.O. except that in this case the tone 
sender is controlled from the telegraph transmitting equipment 
and tho recording unit is at the transmitting station and controb 

the wireless transmitter. 
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In some modern equipments, frequency-shift keyhig (see next 

between wireless stations 
and C.I.O., even when the wii-eless circuit is worldng with 

on-off ’’ keying, with a consequent reduction of distortion. 

Frequency-Shift Keying 

An old method of signalhng has recently been revived, as it 

o ers certain advantages. When the arc was employed as a 

transmitter, it was not possible to key this by “ on-off ” 

methods because the arc would not restart. Signalhng was 

therefore earned out by changing the frequency sufficiently 

between “ mark ” and “ space ” to make a large difference in 

the heterodyne beat note, or even to make the signal inaudible 
during space. 

In the modern method, used for high-speed recording on 
short waves, the difference in the transmitter frequency 
between mark and space is usually 850 c/s, or 500 c/s, and it 
will be reahsed that, if the circuit is going to work without undue 
attention, the receiver oscillators must be very stable and 
some form of automatic frequency control will be desirable. 

The method will be discussed in relation to an equipment 

recently designed, using the CR150 receiver already described. 

A block schematic is shown in Fig. 393, from which it will be 

seen that two receivers are used for double-diversity reception 

and the A.G.C. circuits are combined in the way discussed 
previously. 

In the F/S equipment, combined oscillators are used for all 
three frequency changers and an automatic frequency-control 
is fitted to the second oscillator. This is worked off the mark 
signal and ensures that this has a frequency of 2,125 c/s. The 
signal then passes through a filter (which accepts both mark and 
space but reduces noise at frequencies outside its pass-band), 
followed by a limiter, of a type similar to that described on 
page 575 in connection with the reception of F.M. 

Ine mark and space frequencies are now separated by filters 

and separately rectified and amplified. The resulting current 

from mark is fed to one coil of the polarised relay and the space 

current to the other. The output of receiver B has passed 

through identical stages and is now also fed into the same relay 
coils. 
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The co.nbinecl A.G,('. has ensured that the receiver with tl^ 
str<.ngest signal at any time co.itrihutes most of the output b t 
the noise smp|)rcssion circuits also assist in seeing that the 
signal with till best signal/noise ratio contributes most current 

Triquency-indicator is fitted which shows on a meter the 
actual diiferencc between mark and space 

that these are not more than lot. c/s from their correct value of 
In ^the method shown above, each receiver is, m effect. 




or 

tOfiO tOTiJor 


Via. 3'J3. Scliomatic of Receiver for Frequeney shift Keying. 

handling two “ on-off ” signals, the mark and space detectors 
functioning in the ordinary way. An alternative is to use 
F.M. circuits, that is, to pass the complete signal through 

limiter followed by a discriminator. 

Extended tests have shown that frequency-shift keying 
usually yield better results than “ on-off ” keying It is seen 
to be a double-current system but the difference m frequency 
between mark and space may mean that selective fading causes 
them to be quite different in strength at the recei^ix fto n 
this point of view it would seem that the frequency shift should 
be small-say 100 c/s. Difficulties would arise, however, from 
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sub-carrier 

PM. 


To 

radio 

transmitter 


Fig. 394. FacsimUe Equipment. 

Sf apparatus. All existing systems use reflected light 
* transmitted. The picture may be 
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recorded at the receiver on film, light sensitive paper, or various 
chemical processes, but really good reproduction can only be 
obtained by photographic methods. 

To convert the varying reflected light into a varying electrical 
current, the photo-electric cell is used in nearly all systems. 

A variety of methods have been used, however, to produce a 
varying light at the receiver. 

As it is not possible to describe all the prescnt-da}^ apparatus 
giving good results on wireless circuits, we propose to describe 
only tliat built by the General Electric Co. to Post Office 
specification for Cable and Wireless. 

It is shown in schematic form in Fig. 394, the same drum 
and mirror galvanometer being used for transmission and 
reception. The picture to be transmitted is wrapped round 
the ch-um and this revolves on a lead screw at 00 r.p.m. and 
at the same time travels slowly along so that the whole picture 
is scanned slowly by tlie spot of light in about ten minutes. 
The synciironous motor driving the drum is supplied from a 
108 kc/s crystal oscillator, the frequency of which is first 
divided by 10 and then by 6 to give T8 kc/s. 

If a steady light was shone on to the picture, then the photo¬ 
cell current would consist of steady current modulated in 
accordance with the picture and a D.C. amplifier would be 
necessary. This is difficult to design where high gain from a 
small input is desired. The light is therefore interrupted at 
1*8 kc/s by the mirror galvanometer (having a very small mirror 
and coil) and slit. 

The photocell output therefore comprises a T8 kc/s carrier, 
amplitude modulated by the light and shade of the picture. 
After amplification, this is rectified and applied to a reactance 
valve (see page 543) to vary the frequency of a radio-frequency 
oscillator. This oscillator beats with a fixed R.F. oscillator so 
that when there is no output from the photocell (that is, the 
picture is black) the beat frequency is 2-8 kc/s, whilst for white 
the frequency becomes 1-5 kc/s. Thus we have now what is 
usually termed a sub-carrier of 1*9 kc/s, frequency modulated 
with a maximum deviation of 0-4 kc/s, the modulation 
frequency varying with the detail in the picture but rising to a 
maximum of about 0*8 kc/s. 

This sub-carrier can now be sent over a telephone line to a 
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Afte, 

derived from the crvsH] -j i 

•nd the ,2., !ro”S 

to » dhcrtai^tor „„d a„.plit„de modulL'^ZS 

After rectification this is passed through the mirr t 
meter and the same optical system is usef in 7 

dnjeting a varying light on to the film in the'drmm"’ 

The crystals remain sufificientlv constant in fr-or. ^.i 

no synchronising signals are required. fiuency that 

If amphtude modulation were emnln\rf.ri +i u j 

picture would be dependent I^on ZfS l S 1 

results would be very variable Si ® ^ S'® 
over this difficulty besides having a be^ttrsYgnT/n:^ 

Ultra-Short Wave Circuits 

If approximately optical ranges are used, signals are snffi 
lently steady and the signal/noise ratio sufficiently good 

«o“„ z'S'cZrz® ““ 'vitho„?idifio“ 

possibl. .he of 'high TdZ.Z fo,S"L"*”S liT 

"e"S“ ‘ «f «h:Zi3,z 

Ultra-short wave circuits using pulse multiplex for teleohonv 

lave already been discussed. Similar methods can evidently 

e employed for telegraphy. In the centimetre-wave circuit 

mentioned m the last chapter, each of the eight pulse-multiplex 

lephone channels could accommodate, if desired an ^18 

channel voice-frequency multiplex, making a possible 144 
teleprinter channels in all ^ possioie I44 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


SOME TYPICAL TRANSMITTERS AND A 

transmitter-receiver 


It is considered that it may be of some interest to have 
descriptions of actual equipment, in order to see how the 
various circuits discussed in earlier chapters are fitted together 
to form a complete transmitter. ^ 

Space IS not available for lengthy descriptions, even if these 
were desirable in a book of this kind, and hence our descriptions 
be limited to the more interesting features of a general- 
purpose transmitter, a large broadcast transmitter and a 
frequency-modulated broadcast transmitter. The chapter also 
includes a description of a F.M. trans-receiver intended for 

Marconi Transmitter TFS 31 

*®^®graph-telephone transmitter to be 
fniimb designed for communication channels where 

number of frequencies may be needed at different times and 
here rapid frequency-changing is required. Such conditions 
may arise, for instance, at aircraft ground stations or shore 
stations for ship to shore traffic. The transmitter, which has a 
frequency range from 3-0 to 22-2 Mc/s, gives an output of 4 to 
W on telegraphy, may be keyed up to 200 w.p.m. by means 
of a partial absorber system, and is provided with a phase- 
m^ulator unit for combating selective fading. 

On telephony a carrier power of 3 to 3-5 kW is obtained 

high-power modulation up to 100% being possible. The 

Mehty ,s such that at 80% modulation the tolerance is within 

. ^'^dio range of 150 to 5,000 c/s, with a 

scintillation of less than ± I c/s. ^ 

transmitter is shown in 
a ig. 395 from which it is seen that the R.F. circuit arrangement 
comprises alternative forms of M.O., a harmonic generator, 
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and power amplifier, a general view of the R.F. unit being 
shown in Fig. 8!)(3 with the harmonic generator partly with¬ 
drawn. Tlie provision of a Franklin M.O. (having a stability 
of 1 ]>a.rf in 20,000). enables any frequency within the band to 
be provided quickly, and a crystal unit housing ten separate 
crystals (with a stabilit}'' of 1 part in 100,000), enables that 
number of inharnionically related spot frequencies to be 
available. Actually tlie number of spot waves that can be 
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Fia. 305. lUock Schonmtic of TFS31 Transmitter. 


provided is not so much a function of the number of separate 
M.O. fretiuencics but rather of the mechanical design of tlie 
(piick wave-changing control. This functions by means of 
specially-designed, barrel switches correlated with condenser 
controls, and provision is made on these barrels for ten 
separate sets of contacts each set of which is associated with a 
given spot wave, previously set up. 

By such a design, to change the frequency involves but the 
re-setting of six rotary switclies fitted witii click-stop mechan¬ 
isms and the readjustment of six continnously-variable controls 
to predetermined positions, tlie total necessary actions taking 
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one man less tlian ninety seconds to perfonn. This system 
also lends itself to wave-changing by remote control, it'being 



S 

L 


Fio. 396. TFS31 Transmitter. 

necessary only to incorporate additional units at each end 
operated through three pairs of lines. 

The output circuit from the power amplifier is designed to 
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match either a twin-wire or concentric transmission line, and 
in fact is so flexible that it can handle load resistance values 
between 40f2 and l,000f2 and powers from one-quarter to full 



load without affecting the 
tuning adjustments of the 
transmitter. The usual 
interlocking switchgear 
protects personnel and 
ensures correct operating 
sequence when starting 
up and shutting down, 
thus protecting com- 
] ) o n e n t p a r t s fro in 
. damage. Wo will now 
c describe briefl}' the 
various circuits. 

c 

Crystal M.O. Unit 

Fig. 307 shows a simpli- 
^ fled circuit diagram of the 
5 Crystal i\I.O. unit, 
H operated from a self-con- 
tained power pack. The 
^ crystal-maintaining cir- 
i cuit is made up of the two 
pentode valves, r^and I'o* 
arranged as a resistance- 
cap a c i t a n c e coupled 
amplifler, the controlling 
crystal acting as a feed¬ 
back between the output 
of l^and the input of I'j. 

Ten A.T.-cut crystals 
arc provided, each in a 
plug-in holder to facilitate 
rapid changing, and they 


are all housed within a thermostatically-controlled chamber. 


The oscillator output is applied through C3 to the grid of the 


pentode 
circuit being 


which acts as a frequency multiplier, the anode 
tuned to live times the frequency of the crystal 
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br.wi ‘r‘”‘ 

ganged witii thecrystal- 
selector switch. C’ry- P 

stals liaving frequencies I X 

between 200 and 266-6 
kc/s are used, so that 
tlie outputs from tlie 
M.O. unit lie between 1 
and 1-333 Mc/s, the 
output coupling being 
arranged to match an 
80i2 concentric trans¬ 
mission line which feeds 
the harmonic generator. 

As mentioned pre¬ 
viously, a Franklin 
M.O. is provided as an 
alternative to the 
crystals. This type of 
oscillator has already 
been discussed on 
page 430. 


Harmonic Generator 

Since the frequency 
range of the M.O, unit 
lies between 1 -0 and 
1’333 Mc/s, and the 
transmitter output fre¬ 
quency range is from 
3-0 to 222 Mc/s, 
harmonic generation 
having multiplication +^7^ 
as great as 18/1, or as 
low as 3/1, will be 
needed, and at aU fre- 
quencies there must be 
sufficient gain to drive 
the power amplifier. 



Fig. 398. TFS31 Harmonic Generator. 
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Fig. 398 shows a diagram of connections of the harmonic 
generator, which has an input circuit, Lfi, tuned to the M.O. 
(to which is coupled the phase modulator), followed by three 
frctpiency-niuUiplying stages. It will be seen that each stage 
employs beam tetrode valves, the first two stages employing a 
single valve and the last two pusli-pull valves in a bridge 
network. It will be noted from the figure that the second and 
third stage are neutralised, the second by the condenser Cj 
and the third by the bridge. This is necessary as each may at 



times be functioning as a straight amplifier stage and the 
valve grid/anode capacity, although small, may be sufficient to 

endanger stability. 

VVe sliowecl in a previous eliapter that for efliciency the 
inductance of ainplitier stages sliould be as higli as possible. 
With tlie present transmitter the induetances of each stage have 
tappings connected to a barrel switch wliich selects the appro¬ 
priate maximum inductance, final tuning being by means of 
small variable condensers. Both barrel switches and con¬ 
densers are ganged together with a switch which varies the 
screen potential of the valves so as to vary tlie gain of the stages. 
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This additional control is necessary as the harmonic generator 

has to deliver an approximately constant output on all ranges 

and the frequency multiplication varies to such Avide limits as 
3/1 and 18/1. 

The Phase Modulator 

This unit operates on the input tuned circuit of tlie harmonic 
amplifier, L^C. The reactance valve used is a tetrode, 
(Fig. 399), Avhich is connected across the input circuit with 
grid at the low potential end, the non-inductive resistance in 
senes giving the necessary phase correction of the H.F. poten¬ 
tials Avhich are in phase quadrature on grid and anode. The 
audio-frequency modulating voltage applied through the 
potentiometer varies the grid bias of the modulator, varying 
its reactance and hence the tuning of the input circuit. In 
order to maintain constant phase-modulation for the different 
frequency-multiplication used, the audio-frequency voltage 
applied is adjusted to be in the inverse ratio of frequency 
multiplication, and this is accomphshed by variation of the 
potential from through a barrel switch which is ganged 
with the harmonic-generator controls. Following the reactance 
valve is a tuned amplifier, Fg, with heavil}^ damped secondary 
to restore the loss caused by the reactance valve. The parallel 

damping is used to ensure approximately constant output over 
the band. 

Power Amplifier 

The power amplifier has two stages, the first using two 
TTIO, 100-watt, beam-tetrode valves in a balanced bridge and 
the final stage two ACT9, air-cooled triodes, again in a bridge 
balance, the diagram of connections being shown in Fig. 400, 

In both stages similar methods of tuning are adopted to tliose 
for the harmonic generator, namely by tapped or variable 
inductances adjusted tlirough tappings on barrel switches in 
conjunction with small variable condensers. It will be 
observed, however, that two parallel coils are used, as Avith the 
final stage of the harmonic generator. The use of tAvo coils, 
one of which can be used for the loAA'er frequencies, and both 
in parallel for the higher frequencies, has advantages in that the 
current carrying capacity is automatically increased at the 
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higher frc(|uencics and 
it solves a difficult pro¬ 
blem in providing the 
overlaps needed when 

only s m all tuning 

capacities are used, 
since with two coils 
mucli greater induct¬ 
ance selection can be 
obtained, and a more 
flexible arrangement of 
coupling to various 
values of load resist¬ 
ances. Dealing with 
the final stage parti- 
-S cularlv, this has two 
coils, and i>.>, the 
4 first and smaller con- 
o sisting of 12 separate 
jO turns which can be set 
- up in ditTerent scries/ 
parallel arrangements; 

^ and the second and 
g much larger coil, a single 
layer coil tapped so that 
'Z different turns can bo 
switched into circuit. 
The coil Lo alone covei'S 
the lower frequency 
range, i.e. from 5*4 to 
;i-0 j\lc/s, and for the 
higlier frequencies both 
coils arc used in parallel. 

The different series- 
parallel arrangements 
for coil Li are selected 
by a cage form of switch 
built of low loss ceramic 
material to which are 
secured copper blades 
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contacting female spring-like jaw connections on the coil the 

contacts entering edgewise ^lith a cutting action. A similar 

design of barrel and s\\itch contacts are used for selectincr the 

number o turns in use, the barrels being ganged to a single 

handuhed, final tuning being by means of the small variable 

capacity Cj, to which can be added by an interlocking switch 
the capacities C^. 

The output circuit (not shown) is tuned and can be coupled 
to either the smaller or larger inductance in the anode circuit, 
t ie two coupling coils being geared together and rotated 
smiultaneously by a single control handle. 

The bridge circuit used is conventional in design, the two 
condenser plates and Cj being employed to equalise the feeds 
m the two valves. These are merely plates coupled to the 
nxed plates of the tuning condenser, which as is usual form a 
mam support for the cradles of the valves and about which the 
circuit IS mechanically and electrically built to shorten leads 
and obtain S3’mmetry for the bridge circuit. 


Keying Circuit 

Telegraph keying is effected by a partial absorber circuit of 
the type described in Chapter XIII, page 535. AVith the present 
ransmitter, the partial absorber is arranged so that on space 
a negative voltage of the appropriate value is applied both to 
he screens of the beam tetrode valves in the Ixarmonic amplifier 
and in the penultimate power amplifier. TJie method by which 
the partial absorber works has already been fully described 
and can be controlled either by relay, or D.C. amplifier operating 
from a tone-keyed line. AVith the TFS transmitter, the 
standard circuit employs a “ Creed relay although alternative 
electronic control can be used without change of main circuits. 

Telephone Modulator 

The rnethod of using anode modulation has been discussed 
a ready in Chapter XIII. In the present transmitter, anode 
modulation is applied to the final amplifier and the modulator 
unit employs three stages, all push-pull. The first two stages 
employ beam tetrode valves, resistance-capacitance coupled, the 
output from these driving a cathode-follower stage (see page 521) 
employing two triode valves with the load, of course, in the 
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catliode circuit. Tliis cathode-follower gives a small voltage 
1„« but as it provides considerable power gam the succeeding 

1.0 ,l„vo„ Loavily h,.o p« o"™' «* * 
,ni„imum of distortion. The main modulator ° 

triodes in ('lass B, push-pull, and the outpu is ^ 

H.F. anode circuit through a transformer and modulatoi choke. 

Marconi 100 k'W Short Wave Broadcast Transmitter 

It may be of interest to consider the arrangement of a higlv 
newer hi.d.-f.delitv transmitter, with special reterenco o the 
fim 1 sta ws As an example of the specification to winch a 

of ,l,i, ol.» 1... 10 be Je.ioned, ,h. fcn,. 

concerning the R.F. circuits are given below. 

The unmodulated carrier power output to be 100 
80 m to 30 m, falling off to 75 kW at 13 m. A HUick change 
to any one of four pre-set fretpiencies to be ^ijs 1 

oscillators maintaining the frequency to w.thm ± 1 « 
to be provided for each of eleven spec.hed 

frequencies to be obtained. The frequency stability of 

this to be within ± 1 in 25,000. The *^J«tillation during 
modulation to be less than 1 c/s when the modulatimi u 8 
The R.M.S. sum of the harmonic content on any requ n y 
modulation is not to exceed 4% of the voltage a the funda 
mental frequency, when the depth of modulation s 00 ,o. Jl e 
frequency response to be level to within ± - db. tioin > 

8,000 c/s. 

Oscillators and Harmonic Amplifiers 

qq,cre are eleven crystals, all housed in one t emperatuve-com 
trolled chamber. Five independent harmonic amplihei-s ai-e 
provided, so that adjustments for five different frequencies 
be set 111 ) and a quick change made between them. 

Each harinonie amplifier consists of three pentode 
for frequency-multiplying, followed by three tno|le amphf^m„ 

stages, the output from the third stage being about 1-0 k^^, 

■»t the liuiil fretiuenev to be radiated. 

The crystal oscillator unit and complete harmonic ampbh 

unit are supplied in duplicate. 
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Intermediate and Final Amplifier 

It would obvjousl 3 ^ t)e quite uneconomic to duplicate the 
high-power stages in tlie same manner and a normal switching 
system does not give a sufficiently compact lay-out where large 
powers are concerned, owing to tlie length of connecting leads 
involved. Previously adjusted - plug-in coils could be used 
but they are an inconvenient and inelegant solution, and the 


to f£fO£^» 



Fig. 401. Amplifier Stages of 100 kW Transmitter. 


adoption of a turntable limits the number of circuits that can 
be pre-set. The solution in the transmitter being described is 
an ingenious one. A railway track is provided behind the 
transmitter and the anode and grid inductances are mounted 
on trucks together with the complete coupling circuit to the 
feeder. As many sets of circuits as are considered necessary 
can therefore be provided, and the method has the advantage 
that none of the idle circuits remain in the high frequency field 
of the transmitter, and the circuits not in use can be re-set to 
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any new frequency wliilst the transmitter is working hen 
the appropriate truck is run up into the transmitter the trac 
ensures exact alignment of the contact system which is a 
special design of a vice-grip type ensuring a very low-resistance 
contact. 'J'his arrangement of circuit trucks is emplojed foi 
the last tl.ree stages of the transmitter, but whereas the final 
stage has a truck to itself, the two previous stages have circuits 
which arc mounted one above tlie other and thus share a 
truck A view of one of the trucks is shown in Fig. 403. 

An iimisual mechanical feature of design is that the moveiiient 
of variahlc condensers, feeder coupling, etc., arc controlled ly a 
livdraulic ram, this giving a very smooth control and making 
the ])osition of the various components quite independent ot 

the control-lavout of the front-panel. , * • i» 

Tlie amplifier circuits (Fig. 401) are conventional hiode 

halanccd bridges as discussed on page 381. Thus consideiing 

the final stage L,, tuned by its condenser is he grid 

input stage; the output circuit inductance tuned b> ds 

condenser, the bridge being balanced by condensers tll>e 

grid reactance condensers (the purpose of which was discussed 

on ,.agc 382) arc shown as f, and the filament reactance chokes 

and condensers arc indicated by (V/.,, C’n, and Cji. 

As mentioned in a previous ehapter, the stability and 
efliciencv of a short-wave transmitter depends, not so much 
upon the electrical circuit adopted, as upon the mechanical 
lav-out. Thus, the valves and circuits together must form a 
svmmctrieal group to earth, stray capacities must be reducec 
to a mininiuin, connecting leads cut to a negligible length, and 
coupling between the grid and anode circuits eliminated. 
'I’lic anodc-cireuit tuning inductance must be kept as high as 
possible and therefore the circuit tuning-condenser as small as 
possible and all conductor surfaces at high potential iniist b 
iulliciently rounded to avoid brushing or torch dijharges. 
Insulators must, uherever possible, bo kept outside the iig 
frequency field, and the dimensions of all ooml«cto.-s must be 
sufficient to carry the large currents that will be obtaine 
short waves at high powers. Thus with the present set t e 
main amplifier H.F. circuit at 13-5 metres 'vdl have a peak 
voltage of 20,000 when dolivenng full unmodulated oi ] ^ 

and im K.M.8. current of 240 amps., rising to 300 amps, on 
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loo o modulation, d’lie grid JI.F. ourrent on this waveloiu/th 
IS ot the order of ]2{) amps. “ 

The meelianieal lay-out of the main ampliher is siiouai in 
iMgs. 402 and 4n;j uiiieh illustrates a number of tlie |)oints 
mentioned. 11ie eii-euit is built around two water-cooled 
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triode valves of tlie CAT I 7 type and from Fig. 402 it is observed 
lat the valve jacket is bolted direct to a plate which serves 
oth as one plate of the tuning condenser and as one plate of 
the balancing condenser, the other plates of those condensers 
emg indicated in the figure. The thickness of these condenser 
p ates is to be noted, the object being to make jiossible a large 
lac ms ot curvature at tiie edges, thus avoiding corona discharge. 


























I-,,;, -lolt. Main II.1'. Ciivuits H'u k\V Transmit tri. 

cotHHTtion to tiu- p-M soal of tho valvo, wl.ioli takes 
e form of a .•o.iii.letc <-oi>|'er 'in.U liavino an ainple euiTent- 
n-vin- .'apaeity for the lai-e 11.F. euvrent passing to the 
ho tnid. 'I'lie valve aiul ooiulonsor assembly is mounted 

1 a box-shaped insulatin- pedestal of myealex. ^ 

'Die desijiu of the grid and anode truek-mounted eircuits 
seen from 'I'Kl wliieli shows the lb-metro truek. Iho 
i.aha.tanee eonsists of a group of horizontal lubes, 
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In spite of their aiiparent massiveness the aetual capacities as 
measured across the diagonals of the bridge arc quite smal , 
namelv, representing the total capacity and thus 

requiring 4,,// to tune the amplifier to the shortest wavelength, 

namelv metres. 

'I'he' grid tunedcirniit is behiml the .screening box shown in 
4112 whirli is cut awav only to allow the grid input circuit 
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(four only in this case) cross-connected by tubes which can be 

slid to the position required for tuning, supported from the 

vertical busbars by mycalex insulation where necessary, the 

ends of the inductance being connected directly to the busbars, 

these latter being mounted on pedestals of mycalex. Between 

the turns of the anode inductance w'ill be seen tlie output 

coupling inductance bolted to the tuning condenser which is 

supported on a separate pedestal. Examination of the Ia 3 ' 0 ut 

will indicate what a small amount of insulating material lies 
within the H.F. field. 

The grid-circuit tuning inductance is carried on two pairs of 

curved mycalex supports above the anode-circuit busbars, and 

in Fig. 403 will be seen the short length of cross-over arms from 

the balancing condensers rising vertically through tl.e central 
vertical column. 

This transmitter can be built for series modulation or 
Class B push-pull modulation. Both s\'stems have been 
described in Chapter XIII, but whereas series modulation 
employing the cathode-follower circuit is almost free from 
distortion as it is a 100% negative feed-back circuit, it is usual 
to incorporate a negative feed-back cu'cuit when a Class B 
modulator is used. 

In the case of a series-modulated circuit, since the modulators 
operate at high power and in opposite phase to the H.F. 
amplifiers, the loading on the main power supply is constant, 
and in consequence there will not be any tendency to scintillate 
during modulation. But with a Class B modulator, rapid 
fluctuations of load will be experienced at modulation fre¬ 
quencies and in consequence scintillation will occur unless 
precautions are taken to avoid it. These involve the use of 
filters in the anode circuits of the modulators to smooth out 
the A.C. components of the speech, and the use of low-reactance 
supply circuits. 


G.E.C. 1 kW Frequency-Modulated Transmitter 

This transmitter is intended for high-fidelity broadcasting at 
frequencies up to 100 Mc/s. At all modulation frequencies a 
frequency deviation of 75 kc/s repi’esents 100% modulation, 
this deviation remaining the same whatever the frequenc}^ being 
radiated. Both pre-emphasis or a level characteristic can be 
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obtained and witli the latter the cluaraeteristic is flat to within 
I db between 30 c/s and Id kc/^- describe a few of its 

M * 

sjiecial features. 

Tlie fre<iuency modulation is applied to the master oscillator 
(M.O.). the circuit (sec Fig. 404) being rather more elaborate 
than that given on ])age 544. The oscillator utilises the grid 
and screen grid of the pentode 1 whilst the anode ciicuit is 
tuned to twice the oscillator frec|uency, so that this valve acts 

also as tiie first fre(|uency doubler. 

Suppose that the transmitter is set up to radiate a carrier of 
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IK) Mc/s. tlien the frciiuency of M.O. would be set at 00/16, 
that is, Mc/s and the deviation of this fretiuency would be 

To/Ui or 4-60 kc/s for lOO^^ modulation. 

A iiair of pentodes, ]\ and To. are used as reactance modu- 
latoi’s, having a ])usli-]udl in])ut and ])arallcl output, the lattei 
being coupled across tlie tuned circuit of M.O. by C 4 . The 
])usir-])ull inimt to the valves is derivetl from three circuits: 
the modulation tlirough tlie transformer T ; a 1).C. from the 
fre([uenc\''Correclion circuit (to be tlescribed latei) , an, F.b. 
voltage IVom the oscillator, by way of ('3 and the highly-damped 
rest)nant circuit kas a high reactance compared 

with the elVective resistance ot so tliat any R.l’. 
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voltage across the latter will be in quadrature with the oscillator 
voltage. It IS clear that the first two circuits we have 
mentioned iiill cause lon -frequeney currents through T, and 
Fj, but LjC^Ry will produce R.F. currents. 

The action of the circuit is as follows ; Let us assume F, 
and 1 .2 are balanced and we have no D.C. input from the 
trequencj'-correcting circuit and no modulation. Then L.C K 
can be adjusted, by the tapping on and the tuning of C„\so 
lat the grids of and Fj are supplied with equal R.F. 



Pig. 405. Frequency-correction Circuit. 


voltages, that on Fj leading 90° on the oscillator voltage and 

that on Fa lagging 90°. The sum of the resulting anode 
currents will then be zero. 

If now modulation is applied, then if we consider the half- 
^cle of modulation during which the modulation is making 
1 less negative, then for this valve will increase and the 
leading cun-ent taken by it will increase. In effect, therefore, 
le capacitance of the oscillator circuit is increased and the 
irequency lowered. The grid of ho^^■ever, will be made 
more negative and its decreased. As the R.F. current 
ough this valve is lagging, its decrease is equivalent to 
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increasing a shunt inductance across tlie oscillator circuit and 

this, too,'’will cause the frequency to decrease. 

It is important that the mean carrier frequency should be 
held constant and this is achieved by referring the frequency 
of iNI.O. to that of a crystal oscillator, the circuit being shown m 

Fig- 405. , ^ , 

The crystal oscillator, employing a B.l.-cut crystal, has a 
frequency which is lon kc/s dilferent from the correct frequency 
of M.O. ' If (Ids is working at its correct frequency, a 100 kc/s 
beat will evidently come from the mixer and this is applied, 
after amplification, to a series circuit resonant at 100 kc/s. 
The voltages across its coil and condenser will be practically 
tlie same at resonance and these arc aiiplied to diodes, which 
pass no resultant current under these conditions. 

If liowcver, tlie frcipicncy of M.O. changes, then there wil 
be an output from the diodes, the direction of the current 
depending upon whctlicr the frequency has gone up or dowm 
'fhis output is apiilicd to the reactance valves (Fig. 404) and 

therefore corrects the carrier frequency. 

M hcn M 0 is being modulated, its frequency is, of course, 

changing all the time and it is its mean frequency which we wish 

to liokf constant. The diode circuit therefore includes a 

resistance-capacitance eomliination of snflieient tnno constant 

to iirevent the frequency-correction circuit following the 

modulation. i.\ ^ 

A 100 kc/s crystal oscillator can be switched in to line up the 

di.scrimiiiator circuit, so that there is zero output from the 

diodes (indicated by a centre-zero instrument) when the 

freqncncv of M.(b is correct. 

The Idtt kc/s beat frequency is frequency modulated but it is 
found that a discriminator employing the simple series circuit 
is quite satisfactory. It is, however, necessary to remove har- 
monies of tlie lOt^ kc/s since these arc also modulated (with twice 
the deviation) and may produce sidebands which fall within 
tlie acceiitance band of the discriminator and afTect its output 
It is clearly very necessary tliat the resonant circuit in the 
discriminator should be very stable since the stability of M.O. 
depends upon this as well as on the stability of the crystal 
oscillator Since, however, this circuit is resonant to such a 
much lower frequenev than that of M.O., a given percentage 
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change in its frequency v.ould lead to a very much smaller 
peicentage change in the frequency of M 0 

In the actual transmitter, all the above stage.s are in the 



Fig. ‘IOC. C.E.C. 1 k\V F.-M. Transmitter. 


Briver Unit {Fig. 406), together with two stages of frequency- 
oubling and a C.R.O. monitoring circuit. The latter includes 
a discriminator circuit to convert the modulation to amplitude 
niodulation and enable it to be examined on the C.R.O. 
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Tlie output of the Driver Unit wliieh, in our example, would 
luuc a fre.,uen«'V of 5-02,-. X 4 =.= 22-0U(i Mc/s with a deviation 
of 4 4-0'l : 18-7(i kf/s for modulation, is now passed 

to tlie Power Au.|.litier Unit (the upper compartment) 

'I'lie valves eiuplovcd in the P.A. Unit are all At ll.'s, 

wliich are triodes witli very low ii.terwlectrode capacitance, the 

grid connection being at tlie opiiosite end to tlie h ament. 
'I'hese valvc.s are mounted in a ceramic tube through which air 



is blown. 'I'hc air is drawn in at the bottom of the transmitter 

and also serves to cool the power unit. 

The lirst stage employs one valve as a Ireipiency doubler, 
whilst the next stage is also a frciiuency doubler, with two 
valves in push-pull. The final stage employs four valves, two 
on each side of a push-pull circuit. Even at 90 Mc/s the final 
stage gives a power gain of about 10 and has a conversion 

efficiency of some (>0%. _ 

A plan view of the P.A. layout is shown in Fig. 407, and it 

will be seen that, instead of each pair of valves being fixed 

directly to each side of the tuned circuit, the valves are all 

mounted in line, an anode loop being connected to points 

between each pair. A second point of interest is that a con- 

» H.M.ioilm'cd, 1)V pi rinission. from Lovi'll Foot. I kW V.H.F. F-M ’Inms- 
mittors, British Inalitvili' of Biulio Knginror.s, May 194,. 
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100 Mc/s. The lumped circuit has the merit of requiring less 
space, the adjustment is simpler and it is easier to couple to 
the output. Either a 75 or a 30013 feeder can be used. ^ 

In order that all the valves in the final stage should be loaded 
equally, separate grid-leak biassing is provided for each valve 
Sufficient cathode biassing is also provided to keep the anode 
dissipation within safe finiits if the drive should fail, but this is 
normaUy shorted out by a relay working on grid current. 

Provision is made for eutting out one stage of frequency 
doubhng, so that the radiated frequency is halved. It is then 
necessary to double the deviation applied to M.O., if the 75 kc/s 
deviation m the output is to be maintained. 

It wiU be seen from the illustration that the Driver and P.A 
Units draw out for inspection. The lowest compartment 
contains a three-phase rectifier. 

G.E.C. V.H.F. F-M Mobile Transmitter/Receiver 

This equipment is designed to provide telephonic communi¬ 
cation between mobile units, such as police cars, and head¬ 
quarters, where a more powerful transmitter (usually 100 W) 



Fig. 408. G.E.C. Mobile F.-M. Transmittei. 


S employed. Transmission normaUy takes place on one 
pc e ermined frequency and equipment can be provided 

It s'vitch to 

er frequency separated from the first by 400 kc/s The 

“t not less than 10 W 

170 Mc/s. 

dnnm “iniature valves, etc., the transmitter, a 

e-superheterodyne receiver, and the power sujipfies are 
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containrf in o,» unit n,canine 18 X 18 X 8 in*, and 

Wk'di"'.:...,,, „r fc .n-nanitter i. .ii.wn in Kg 408. 

n,;', '"'lian caic t-in*.v ot >«' »'/.■ It "« »« >'“ 

tint tin carrier fre(|UCTiev deterinined by a crystal oscdlato 

Ini!." !:l 10 Me/I the crystal being in a thermc^tatn^^ 

i ,7 1 n it is desired to have tbe use of a second 

,.„„trollc(l ou-n. ■ ■ ^ 

rvvstiil is lit toil (soloi'lcl l.y a switnh) and all tlio sub 

,x,. ,urnt .'iivuils have' a passhaod hioaO loou^o [ 

‘ fre([uency. 

The desired frequency 
modulation of the trans¬ 
mitter is derived from 
phase modulation, using 
a reactance valve across 
a resonant circuit tuned 
to the crystal frequency. 
y ?5 and (^3 ensure that 
the modulation voltage 
applied to the grid falls 
with increasing fro- 
(lucncy, as is necessary 
if the deviation for a 
modulation of given 
amplitude is to bo the 
same whatever the 
modidation frequency. 

(ti 



□ 


t 


Modu/st/on 

Kill, .lll'l, C.KC. M'.l.il.' 1'. M. Tnmsmillor 
Pl^MSO M.Mlulation (’in-tiil. 

Tlie dpviution of tlie transmittc'd carrier is arranged to be 
l'> r, ke/s for too'’; modulation and it is desired to deal with 
sneeeli freqneneies between 1100 and il.OOO c/s. It is not 
pLible to employ a phase deviation of more ;o«t je 

radian witliont serious distortion and m tins transmittei 100/„ 

modulation corresponds to about O-Ol radian (35°). 

Now Jf ( <l> ao'l at tlie modulator J/, for a 300 c/s modiil - 
,i.,„ andi ^ of O-Ol, is 0.183 kc/s. The effective multiplioatiou 
of tlic frecpienev would tliercforo require to be 68, but 60 i 

aetuallv used in tl.is transmitter, so 'Tbout 

;j 00 e/s is only 11 ke/s but becomes 12-0 kc/s at about 

1,000 c/s. 
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1 multiplication is achieved will now be 

mwsS "■*" that the output of the 

c ystal oscdktor is fed into two branches, in one of which it is 

piase modulated and multiplied by six. This v ill bring the 

deviation (for 100% modulation) up to l-2o kc/s (for modulation 

quencies above 1,000 c/s) at a carrier frequency of GO Mc/s 

1 'f if frequency becomes 50 Mc/s (unmodu- 

tateO) and the output of the mixer is therefore 10 Mc/s with a 



f 00 Mc/s- 
*/2SAc/s 


8/12 Mc/s 
^/2-5 kc/s 


455kc/s 
112-5 kc/s 




Lim^. 



7-657Mc/s 


7657 Mc/s 


300-3000 

c/s 



Fig. 410. G.E.C. Mobile F.-M. Receiver. 


Z.S. 


e\iation of 1*25 kc/s. The succeeding frequenc}’^ multiplier 
makes this 100 Me/s, with a deviation of 12-5 kc/s. 

e valves employed in all stages except the output are 
ramiatm-e pentodes (Z77) but the output stage employs a 
u le-pentode (TT15) in push-pull. 

^ e lay-out of the receiver should be evident from the block 
lagram of Fig. 410. Again miniatui*e ])entodes (Z77) are used 
oughout except for the output stage v hich is of the quiescent 

^Tt Q-^d delivers 1*3 W to the loudspeaker. 

will be seen that the frequencies for injection into both 
ixers are derived from the same crystal oscillator, the fre¬ 
quencies shown being suitable for a 100 Mc/s carrier. As in 
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tlie transmitter, a second crj'stal having a frequency 400 kc/s 
from tliat of tlie first can be switclied m. All the resonant 

circuits remain at the same setting for either channel. 

The gain available up to the first limiter is such that this is 
saturated bv the thermal noise of the first stage and hence 
amplitude modulation is removed from any usable signal. 
Since no appreciable amplification can be provided at the 
original frequency, the large amplification reipiired has to be 
obtained in the l.h’. stages and the use of two l.V. frequencies 

enables this to be done without risk of instability. 

The detectors following the discriminator circuit arc small 
selenium rectifiers. The output stage is followed by a filter 
which separates frequencies above 3,000 c/s from the loud¬ 
speaker circuit. These high-frequency noise components, after 
being rectified and amplified, operate a relay which inserts 
attenuation into the loud-speaker circuit. Hence when no 
signal is being received the loud-speaker is partly 
enomdi noise output remaining to make it evident that the 
receiver is working. When a carrier is received, the noise 
components are reduced and the relay cuts out the attenuation. 

The trans-receiver is made in two types, to run off either 
C V or 12 V batteries. Two rotary converters are fitted m the 
c.ase, one delivering about 150 V D.C. to the receiver and eaidier 
transiiiittcr stages aiul the other supplying about 3-0 \ 

to tlie later transmitter stages. 

Wlien installing the equipment in a car it is usual to mount 

it in the luggage hoot and remote control is provided on the 

dashboard. This trans-receiver also provides a ••pubic 

address ” facility. A loud-speaker is fitted to Hie roof of the 

car and the microphone can be connected to this instead ot to 

the radio transmitter. The output valve of the transmitter 

becomes the low-freipiency output valve, supplying 8 \N to the 

loud-speaker. 


Auloiiialic Selection of Channels 

'Phe extensive use of U.S.W. networks for maintaining 
conimunications between a number of mobile stations has made 
it desirable to be able to select one of a number of operating 
frequencies. The freipiencies of transinittei-s and receiver 
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must be very accurately set if there is to be no delaj^ or uncer¬ 
tainty in making contact, particularly as the equipment is 
usually used by persons having other duties and not by skilled 
operators. An obvious method would be to supply Separate 
^stals and frequency-multiplying circuits for eadi frequency 

but this method would clearly be too costly and bulky to be 
considered if many channels are required. 

3 developed in which any one of 

he turn of a knob, the frequency of the transmitter and of the 



crS”" ®et accurately by reference to a 

unSr^t^e‘^eads equipment can be considered 

knmln^freque'^*^^^ ^ spectrum of harmonics of an accurately 

osifliJ” '“'j ^ variable frequency 

scihator and by comparing the side frequencies with a fixed 

accurate reference frequency, produce control voltages which 
7wu number of harmonics to be counted 

a 7 number of harmonics has been counted 

i -e. tne V.F.O. has been set to the desired channel) an A F C 

ncuit shall be switched in which will hold the frequency of the 

bvtu n ° ’"''thin a few kc/s of its nominal value, determined 
y the harmomc chosen and the reference frequency oscillator, 
e elements of such a system, developed by the G.E.C. Ltd., 
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will now be briefly described. A 100 kc/s crystal oscillator 
trigger.^ a pulse circuit, so that very short pulses are Produce 
every 10 ,x seconds. The frequency spectrum of such a puke 

will contain aU the harmonics of the 100 kc/s and 

of the harmonics will be sensibly equal up to about 6 Mc/s or so 

Tll’if hm-lnonics arc fed into a mixer valve together with a 
voltage from the variable frequency oscillator which is to be 
controlled. As the V.F.O. sweeps over ds frequency range^ 

sa\' 30 to 3.1 Mc/s (the freiiuency will be "P . 

produce the desired U.S.W. frequency) drive^n by an electric 

motor through a gearbox, the “ comb ” of - J ^ 

cither side of the V.F.O. frequency moves past a fixed crystal 

controlled reference frctiuency, 30 Mc/s, say. 

Beat notes between this fixed freipioney and tlie harmonic 

spectrum are produced in a second mixer valve and then passed 

Band Pass, 21-.10 kc/s (F,). The outputs from the filters are 

rectified and operate relays A and B. • 

In order to select a channel, a contact is chosen o < 

selector (as used in automatic telephony) by means of a ^ontrM 
knob The tuning motor then moves the ^ .F.O, o 
band starting at the low-frequency end, and each time a beat 
note is produced which passes through F,, say, the relay moves 
the uni selector on one contact until the contact is reached 

which has been selected by the control knob. 

When the selected contact has been reached the motor is 

stopped and an A.F.C. circuit is switched in. Under tins 
condition it is arranged that frequencies passing through i 
cause the tuning motor to drive the tuning 
direction and the reverse way for frequencies ™ ‘f" 

F, For example, suppose the V.F.O. has been set, 
ta,„e„cv 32-5'2 Mo/s, . 30 k«/s b»t. not. w.ll P-J- 

until the beat note is 25 kc/s. in which case bot^i relays A and B 

will be operated and the motor stopped. Any diift of tlm 
oscillator will /also be taken up>y the A.F.C. circuit in this 

"llm action takes some time to describe but the operation is 
completed in less than 5 seconds. The circuit here described 
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is suitable for selecting about 50 channels and further elabora 

that it has been necessary to deal 
vith the system m a simphfied and outhne fashion in order 
to keep the description brief ’ 



APPKNDIX 1 


PKOPAUATION CURVES FUR WAVELENGTHS 

OF 2, 4 AND (i METRES 


Figures 412, 413 and 414 show curves from which the 

field strength due to a transmitter on the ground (using a 

wavelength of 2, 4 
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or C> metres) at a 
receiver elevated at 
various heights can 
be obtained, both 
when transmission 
is over earth (of 
average o and k) 
or over sea. These 
heights (in metres) 
are indicated 
against each curve, 
values being given 
from 0 to 2,000 
metres height. All 
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radiated from a half 
wave aerial, and for 
values a and k as 
indicated on the 
diagrams. Observe 
the greatly in¬ 
creased range ob¬ 
tained on all wave¬ 
lengths over sea, 
particularly when 
the aerials are both 
at zero height. 

The set of curves 
given hero is for 

shnrtftr distances 
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Sir 

experimentalist. interest to the average 


When both trans¬ 
mitter and receiver 
are elevated above 
earth, the gain in 10 
field strength can 
be obtained by 

using the supple- ^ 
mentary cm-ve of 
Kg- 415, or Pig. .JO 
61, page 106, in the 
manner explained 
on page 107. It -01 
should be noted, 
however, that when 
the height consi¬ 
dered is below the 
critical values of 
^ 0 , the earth’s con- k 
stants have consi¬ 
derable effect and 
the appropriate 1 

^ve given on 
Kg. 415 should be 
fed. For great 
eights the curve 
on page 106 should -oi 
he used. In both 
cases it is neces¬ 
sary to apply the FI< 

correction figures 

given below the 
curves for sea and land. 
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Fig. 415. 
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APPENDIX II 


OPTIMUM WAVELENGTH FOR COMMUNICA¬ 
TION OVER DISTANCES BETWEEN 500 AND 
5,000 KILOMETRES 


The following curves are suitable only for distances between 
the limits mentioned above, and give only an approximate 
result, since they average the conditions over any given route. 

Daylight Conditions 

When daylight spreads over the route between the stations 
being considered, both bending and attenuation have to be 



considered. Since the attenuation is least on the shorter 
wavelengths, the optimum wavelength will be one which is just 
above the sldp wavelength for the distance considered. For 
any given distance, the day wavelength limits will be found 
between the curves ZF, Fig. 416. These curves apply to routes 

707 
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across temperate latitudes and during the sunspot 

years For tropical routes at all times and over routes in 

temperate latitl.des during sunspot maximum 
wavolemdh selected from Fig. tlG should be reduced b> -O/o. 

Having obtained the optimum wavelength for 
reemired the field strength for 1 kW radiated can be ^und bj 

reference to the curves A and H. where these 

same significance as in the main text, namely sunhght and m eak 

simliglit. 

Night Conditions , 

For communications over routes in darkness, the atjenua^ 

on all wavelengths is small, and the conditioning 

bending, which is small. Fig. 417 ^ 

seasons, latitudes, and local times after sunset, both la ti de 
and time being considered at a point 

point time is found from the dift'erence of longitude, naii^) 1 
I.f longitude ditterence is eiiual to four minutes of tune (le.ne 

hering that longitude east, 

dillerenee of latitude must be estimated knowing the latitudes 
of the stations concerned and their distance apart. 

The time after sunset for the midpoint ot the lou e cai 
found from Table XXV which correlates these local sunset 

times for tlic different seasons and latitudes. 

'I'Ho curves of Fig. 417 enable us to find the wavelengtl 

above which the bending is insufficient to return a ray to earth 

over tlie longest possible distance. Having found this limiting 

wavelength, or what is virtually the maximum electron density 

at the centre part of the route, reference can then be made to 

tlie skip curves of Fig, 7G, page 137, to deteimiine tlie minimum 

wavelength for the particular distance considered. This m ax e- 

lenath will of course be greater since the contour lines ot 

Fig. 417 represent the limiting conditions for the most oblique 

ande of incidence. 

Having selected a \vavelength that satisfies the boundary 
conditions, the ])robable field strength can be ascertained from 
Table XXVI, the field strength being approximately the same lor 
all wavelLMigths between 25 and 50 metres. This is so, because 
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it is tlic bending of tl>e ray alone which determines the com¬ 
munication. The received signal will, in general, be fading and 
the field strengths given in Table XXVI are the highej values to 
’hich the field strength is likely to rise. These field st^ 
are for 1 kW radiated from a half-wave aerial, so that yth 
smaller or greater powers, the necessary correction must be 

made for this. 

Tahlf XXVI Approximate Night Field Strength values for 

radiated (peak values) for all ^cavelcngths beUcecn 

25 and 50 metres from half tvare aerial. 


Distance. Kilometres. 


Micro-volts per metrt' 


500 
(iOO 
700 
SOO 
000 
1.000 

1.500 
2,000 

2.500 

:hooo 

3.500 
4,000 

4.500 
5,000 


1,000 
500 
400 
300 
200 
225 
155 
lOS 
S4 
07 
50 
47 
41 
36 


Fvampk Select a suitable ivavelength for eoiiimiinieation 
between I.ondon and Stoekhohii at 0 p.m. (2100) London on 10 
December. Obtain tlic field strengtli for 100 watts ladiated fro 

Ihc'inid.rm'itiuie is approximately oG” and the 
kms The longitude ditl'erenee between London and 

latei ihan 9 p.m., sav 9-30 p.m. To find the hour 

.sunset, refer to Table XX\’. This gives us for a latitude of oG for 

12th December a time of loOO, and thus the nud-latitiide im s 

^’‘luTning'Iaw -417, Vinter, we see that the limiting 

wavelength for latitude 6.\ hours after sunset is 32 metres, am 
by reference to Fig. 76, for a distance of l.uOO kms, we follow the 
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a ,ninimum 


SUMMER 



O 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 


COUIHIOXES 



0 2 4 6 8 lO 12 14 16 


WINTER 



O 2 4 6 8 lO 12 14 16 18 
HOURS AETER SUNSET AT MID-POINT 

mid latitudes 0®-60“N.0RS. 

Fig. 417. 

see^to strength for 1 kW radiated is 

only 100 watts but since the power used is 

y luu watts, the field strength will be : 

^ X 155 = 45 microvolts per metre. 
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AbnormaI/ refraction, 108 
Absorber, keying, 535 
Absorption, 110, 118 
Acoustical measurements, 14 
Admittance circle diagram, 20/ 
Aerials, base impedance of. 2b3 

— design of, 287 

— director, 300, 302 

_distribution of E and I, 2oo 

__ equivalent circuit of, 263 

— harmonic, 271 

— horizontal, 279 

_ interaction between, 297 

— L and C of, 269 

— losses of, 262 

— parasitic, 299 
_ polar curves of, 268, 279 

— quadrant, 285 

— quiescent, 633 

— reflector. 300 

— slot. 289 

— tiered, 273 

— tuning of, 261 

— unbalanced, 278 
— U.S.W.. 288 
— Zeppelin, 283 

Amplifiers, linear, 389 

_ negative feed-back, 51o 

_ power [see Power) 

Anode modulation, 507 
Arrays, broadside, 309 
C. and W., 323 

— endfire, 316, 319 
_ energy gain. 329 

general requirements, z,M 

— horizontal, 314 
liorn, 338 

I.T. and T., 325 
-- Marconi, 312, 327 

— parabolic, 339 

__ polar diagram of, 296, 304, 

330 

- K.C.A.. 317, 321 
rhombic, 323 
series phase. 327 

— slot, 337 

_ fltoftrahlo. 333 


Arrays, swinging, 315 
— U.S.W.. 334 

Atmosphere, 107 

Atmospherics. 3, lo8 ^Af\ 

Attenuation of E.M. waves,124,140 

— of U.S.W.’s, 104 

— on lines, 209 

— on wave guides, 245 


Baud, 652 
112 

Beam {see Arrays) 

Beam Stations. 2 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, 666, 

452 

Bending of SAV.’s. 136, 141 
British Post Office (see Post Office) 


Cable and Wireless, 215, 323, 

580,656.670 
Calculation of line 
Carrier-current working, 607 
Carrier modulation {see Modula¬ 
tion) 

— suppressed, 46, 55 

— systems, 44 
Catastrophic fading, 152 
Cathode-follower. 521 

Centimetre oscillator, 469, 481 
_ propagation, 108, 115 

— receiver, 572 
_telephone links, 648 

wave mixer, 573 

Characteristic impedance of hne 

173 

Charts, skip, 137 
Choice of wavelength, 143 
Choke modulation, 510 
Circular polarisation, 121 
Co-axial lines (.see Lines) 

Code, Cable. 653 

- - Cable modified, 657 

— five unit, 653 

. _ 44. 052 
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Coils for S.W. transmitters, 410 
Communication receivers, 582 
Compandor, 635 

Comparison, long and short waves, 
3 

modulation systems, 80 
types transmission lines, 
221 

Concentric lines (see Lines) 
Condensers at V.H.F.’s, 428 
Conductivity of ionised media, 124 
— — soil, 93 

Constant-frequency oscillators (^ee 
Oscillators) 

Critical waveband, 134 


Darkness zone, 147 
Daylight zone, 146 
De-emphasis, 83 
Detector, crystal, 573 

— diode, 589 
Didectri^ for V.H.F/s, 410 
D^erential transformer, 602 
Dipole, 91 

Distortion, amplitude, 7 

— attentuation, 7 

— non-linear, 7 

— phase, 7 

■Distribution of current in aerials, 
^56 

Diversity receiver, 594 

Tv~:, reception, 678, 593 
Double-stub matching, 208 
^ye, constant-frequency (see 
Master-oscillator) 

^ifier) Power amp- 


Earth constants, 93 
^ effect on polar curves, 269 
on propagation, 94 
■p, magnetic held of, 126 
Echo, 164, 156 

Lcho suppressor, 606 
Lckeraley and Tremellen charts, 


Electro-magnetic waves through 

ionosphere, 122 

— — on lines, 165 

— — polarisation of, 121 

— — reflection of, 94 

•— — refraction of, 108 

— — in wave guides, 238 
Electron collision frequency, 124 
Electron oscillators, 468 

— — B.K., 469 

— — deflection, 492 

— — klystron, 497 

— — magnetron {see Mag¬ 

netron) 

— — velocity modulated, 

493 

Electron transit time, 399 
Empire beam stations, 2 
Energy gain of arrays {see Arrays) 
Equivalent height of ionosphere, 
128 

Equivalent series and parallel 
circuits, 182 


F Layer {see Ionosphere) 
Factors affecting choice of wave 
length, 143 
Fading, 150 
Feeders {see Lines) 

Fidelity in receivers, 560 
Field strength-distance curves, 
105, 148, 704 

Four-wire transmission line, 175 
Fourier analysis, 19 

— integral, 27 
Franklin aerial, 272 

— array, 312, 327 

— bridge, 381 
— M.O., 430 

Frequency changers, 570 

— classification, 3, 133 

— drift, 413, 426 

— modulation, 67 

— — circuits, 541, 544, 674 

691 

— scintillation, 413 

— shift keying, 671 

— stabilisation, 426 


Gain control, 659 

— of Amplifiers, 369, 556 

— of Arrays, 329 
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(«(‘n(‘rHtnt‘ loiul ni«it(*liinp, 1()4 

Crapliicnl solution of lino prob¬ 
lems, 187 

(Jrovij) velocity, 243 


IfAKMONie aerials, 271 
Horizontal aerials, 281 
— arrays, 315 

Horizontally polarised waves, 96, 

153, 160 ' 

Horn radiators, 338 


1 MACJK fre«|iiency, 570 

Inipedance i)ridgo, I 
Inipedance circle diagram, 203 
Input impedance lino, 179, 181 

_ to powt'r ampliliors, 3/1 

Insulators for H.F.'s, 411 
InteiliKonco, transmission of, 12 
1 nt erb'i'c'nco bet ween rays, 100, 
135, 152 

Internal noise, 11, aa3 
ln\’ert(’d sp('ecb, 3;>, 639 

Ionosphere, 130 

K.M. waves through, 122 

(Mjuivalent height, 128 

layers. 131 

— measuring properties of, 

127 

structure of, 130 

l.T. and 'r. Corporation, 313, 325, 


Junction in transmission lines, 
186 


Kkyin<j absorber, 535 

fre/iueney shift, 671 
M.O., 540 
potentiometer, 539 
speeds, 652 
Klystron, 497 v 


Laykus 'n\ ionosj)here. 129 


Level diagram, 9 
Limiting in S.W. receivers, 575 
Lines, R.F., calculation of losses 
in, 211 

— calculation of 2, 173 

— coaxial, 176 

— comparison of types, 221 

— concentric, 176 

— construction of, 213 

— flexible types, 216 

— four-wire, 175 

— gra])hieal solution of, 

187 

— H.F. transmission, 163 
—■ junctions in, 186, 213 

— open circuited, 177 
— Q of, 226 

-- (piarter wave, 181 

— short circuited. 179 

— single wire, 284 

— tapered, 224 

— tcrminatitai of, 166 
^— variation of Z along, 194 

— velocity slip on, 211 

— waves on, 165 
Lino telegraphy, 654 

— telephony. 599 
Load line in amplitiers, 365 
Long-line fretiuency stabilisation, 

Long-wave proj>agation, 3, 133 
Loudness of sountl, 17 


Maunetio bold, earth's, 125 

— storms, 151 
Magnetron. 473 

— - cavity, 482 

— oscillations, dynatron, 

489 

_— electron, 478 

— resonance, 481 
Marconi arrays, 312, 326, 32/ 

— receivers, 582, 668 
—. SAV. stations, 2 

— - transmitters, 677, 6S6 
Master oscillators, 342, 415, 424» 

430,466 

Matching lines. 224 

— load to generators, 163 

—. waN Oj^uides, 253 
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Measuring apparatus, line, 228, 235 

— signal strength, 114, 
159 

terminal equipment, 
643 

Mixer for centimetre waves, 573 
Mixers {see Frequency changers) 
Modulated waves, 46 
Modulation, amplitude, 47 

— frequency, 67, 73 

— phase, 68 

— p^se, 84 

Modulation circuits, anode, 507, 

510, 518 

— — cathode, 530 

— cathode-follower, 521 

— choke, 510 

— frequency-phase, 541, 

546 

— grid, 529 

— high-power, 506 

— linear, 516 

— low-power, 526 

— pulse, 546 

— push-pull, 518 

— series, 521 
suppressor-grid, 532 

multi-channel working, 648 

Multiple, 156 

Multiplex, frequency, 655 

R.C.A. time division, 665 

M t 7<3 tlivision, 655 
M.U.S.A., 333 


Negative, feed-back, 515 
^oise, external, 10 , 87, 550 
— internal, 10, 553 
in receivers, 550 

N p't spectrum, 83 

‘ir.Li. crystal nomenclature, 433 

Objective measurements, 12 

charts, 707 

'oscillator, B.K., 469 

Colpitts, 417 
constant frequency, 426 
ciystal {see Quartz) 
electron, 468 

®j®ctron-deflection, 492 
Franklin. 430 


Oscillator, frequency stability of, 

— Hartley, 417 
— Klystron, 497 

— line, 424 

magnetron {see Magnetron) 

— velocity-modulated, 493 


Parabolic reflector, 340 
Parallel-series ecpiivalence, 182 
Parasitic aerial, 299 

— oscillations in P.A.’s, 385 
Pentode power amplifier, 384 

— transmitting valve, 403 
Phase discriminator, 576 

— distortion, 7 

— niodulation (seeModulation) 

— relationship in modulated 

wave, 54, 76, 78 

— — in modulator, 512 

— — in oscillators, 418 

— — in power amplifier, 355 

— velocity, 243 
Piezo-electric elfect, 438 
Pitch of sound, 16 
Polar diagram of aerials, 267, 279 

— — of arrays, 296, 306, 310 

Polarisation, changing of waves, 

153 

— circular, 121 

— of E.M. waves, 94, 121 
Post Office, carrier-current circuit, 

607 

— — control circuit, 645 

— — S.S.B. circuit, 625 

— — S.S.B. receiver, 630 

— — telephone terminal, 

614 

Power amplifier, 343 

— —■ bridge, 381 

— — cathode follower, 521 

— — class of, 357, 360 

— — comparison of types, 

387 

— -— experimental analysis, 

372, 374 

— — harmonic content in, 

350 

— — input circuit of, 368 

— — inverted, 391 
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Power amplifier, linear, 380 

_ neutralisation of, 379 

— — output circuit of, 345 

__ — phase relations in, 355 

_ .— power efficiency of, 348 

— — push-pull, 375 

— — tank-circuit design, 

346 

Power distribution in modulated 
wave, 50 

Precipitation static, 150 
Pre-ernphasis, 83 
Privacy systems, 637 
Problems in reception, 540 
Propagation of waves {.fcc 
waves) 

Pulse modulation, 84, 546 
Push-pull circuits, 375, 517, 625 


Q, Choick of in P.A.'s, 350 
of circxiit, 348 
of resonant line, 226 
Quarter wave lino (see Lines, 
transmission) 

Quartz, activity, 451 

— axes of, 436 

— - circuits for, 464 

crystal, 433 

— ■ cutting, 442 

— filters, 587 

— holders for, 461 

— nomenclature, 434, 453 
piezo-electric effect, 438 

— - types of cvit, 444, 448, 440 
Quiescent-carrier systems, 633 


Radiating horns, 338 
Radiation from aerials, 266 

— from arrays, 329 

— from dipole, 91 

— resistance, 262 
Ray theory, 98 
R.C.A.. 317, 321, 665 

Roaclanco transformer, 184 
valve, 543 

Reaction control in rocoivers. 563 
Receiver, diversity. 593 
— Marconi, 582 


Receiver, Pye, 595 

— selectivity of, 557 

— sensitivity of, 556 

— straight, 562 

— superheterodyne, 569 

— super-regenerative, 564 
Recording of telegraph signals, 667 
Reflection of waves, 94 
Reflectors (sec Aerials) 

Refraction in atmosphere, 108 
Regenerator, 655 

R.F. lines (see Lines) 
Round-the-world echo, 155 


Scattering, 138 
Scintillation, 413 

Scrambling(speSplit-Bnndprivncy) 

Secret telephony, 637 
Selectivity receivers, 557 
Sensitivity in receivers, 556 
Series-phase array, 327 
Short-wave band, 135 

— propagation, 08, 122 

Side-band theory, 47 
Signal representation, 49 

_ strength measurement, 159 

Single-Sideband circuit, 621 
_ — receiver, 630 

— — theory, 61 
Signal/noiso ratio, 8 

Singing suppressors, 612 

Singing in telephone circuits, 601 
Skip distance, 137 
Slot aerials, 289 
Sovmd, characteristics of, 13 

— frequency and pitch, 16 

— intensity, 17 

— loudness, 17 

— timbre, 29 

— waveform, 18 
Spaced aerials, 295, 297 
Speech, analysis. 32 

— characteristics, 32 

— consonants, 34 

— inverted, 35 

— — vowels, 33 
Split-Baml privacy, 641 
Sqvicggoi-s, 386 

Static (see Atmospherics) 

— precipitation, 159 
Steerable, array 333 
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Sterba array, 313 
Straight receiver, 562 
Stub matching, 199, 208 
Superheterodyne receiver, 569 
Super-regenerative receiver, 564 
Suppressed carrier system, 55 
Surface wave, 103 

Surge Impedance, 171 

Swinging of arrays, 315 


Telegraph circuits, 651 

— codes, 652 

— recording, 667 
signal relaying, 669 
speeds, 652 

le egraphy, picture, 673 
elephone, terminal, Marconi, 617 

— — Post Office, 614 
transmitter, P.O., 625 

leleprinter, 661 

Television, basic operation, 37 

Pye, 695 

ler^ation of transmission line, 

Tiered aerial, 272 
Timbre, sound, 29 
sender, 669 

Transients, 27 
Transit time, 399 
Transmission lines {see Lines) 
measuring set, 643 

Transrmt^rs, commercial, 

G-E.C., 691, 697 
Tv^ Marconi, 677, 686 

^emeUen charts, 144 
Troposphere, 107 
Twilight zone, 147 
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U.S ^.rial, 273 

systems, 335, 339 

_ ®^P®^“^entaI studies, 111 
__ propagation, 106 

telephone circuits, 647 


400 ^ capacity in oscillators. 

— design for U.H.F.’s, 397 

— maintained L.C. circuit, 

oscillator, 417, 422 

— crystal oscillator, 464 

— neutralisation, 380 
operation class A, 357 

— — B, 359 

— — C, 360 
Valve-reactance, 543 

Vector analysis of line problems. 

189 

— of modulated wave 

54, 60, 76 

Vee-type aerial, 285 

— — array, 319 
Velocity modulation, 493 
Vision characteristics, 37 

Vision signals, transmission of, 38 


Wave, modulated, 47 

— propagation of (see E.M, 

waves) 

— stationary on aerials, 257 

— — on lines, 166 
Waveforms, complex, 20 

— simple, 18 
Waveguides, 237 

— attenuation in, 245, 251 

— circular, 250 

— matching of, 253 

— plane waves in, 238 

— rectangular, 241 

— types of wave in, 241 


Yagi array, 335 


Zenithal angles, rays at earth, 
141 

— polar diagram of aerials, 
266, 271, 274, 279 
Zeppelin aerial, 283 
Zones, darkness, 147 
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